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CONTINUATOR'S PREFACE. 



THE name of Goldsmith is familiar to 
every class of readers. His poems and other 
works have passed through many editions, and 
are yet in a state of requisition. He Avas a 
better poet than historian : but his efforts in 
the latter capacity have been honored with 
praise ; and the work, of which a continuation 
is now given, is sufficiently popular to claim a 
renewal of publication. It is, perhaps, too 
concise ; but it is to be considered, that a great 
number of readers are content with an abridge- 
ment of more voluminous histories, and that 
many of those who have read larger works 
upQn the same subject are occasionally in- 
clined to have recourse to a compendium. 

The Continuation embraces a very remark- 
able period ; and the events and transactions, 
worthy of record, are so numerous, that it is 
difficult to bring into a small compass th6 vast 
fund which offers itself to an historic writer. 
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IV CONTINITATOR S PREFACE. 

Omissions and errors will, therefore, be more 
readily excused by the candid reader. The 
author has endeavoured to unite propriety of 
remark, purity and force of langoiage, with au- 
thenticity and correctness of statement ; but he 
cannot boast of complete success. Every one 
is not a Livy or a Tacitus^ a Daa'^ila or a 
GuicciARDiNi, a Hume or a Gibbon. 
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CHAPTER I* 

Of the Britons Ag/brc the arrival of the Rohans^ 

It is fortunate for maDkind, that those periods of his- //^ ^j- 
tory which are the least serviceable, are the least ^^^t^ 
kno^n. It has been the study of many learned men ^ 
to rescue from obscurity, and throw light upon, those 
early ages when the Britons were wholly barbarouisi 
and their country uncultivated. But these researches 
have generally terminated in conjecture ; so that whence 
Britain was at first peopled/ or took its name, is still 
uncertain. The variety of opinions upon this head 
serve to prove the futility of all. ^ 

It willy therefore, be sufficient to observe, that this ^^^^ 
beautiful island, by some thought the largest in the^|*?^~^ 
world, was called Britannia by the Romans long before ^****' 
the time of Caesar. It is supposed that this name was 
dri^ally given to it by the merchants who resorted hi* 
ther from the continent. These called the inhabitants 
by one common name of Briths, from the custom among 
the natives of painting their naked bodies and small 
shields with an azure blue, which in the language of 

VOL. I. B 
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2 HISTORY OF EKGLAND. 

the country was called britky and which served to dis- 
tinguish them fromi those strangers who came among 
them for the purpost oi trade or aUifemce. 
Ti^JUff^ The Britons were very little known to the rest of the 
«*^i^«world before the time of the. Romans. The coasts oppo- 
site Gaul, indeed, were frequented by merchants who 
traded thither for such commodities as the natives were 
able to produce. These, it i& thought, after a time, 
possessed themselves of all the maritime places where 
they had at first been permitted to reside. There, 
finding the country Csftiie^ veA rammodiously situated 
for trade, they settled upon the sea-side, and introduced 
the pra<jtice of agriculture. But it was very different 
with the inland inhabitants of the country, who consi- 
dered themselv^ as tbe l^wfri possessors of the soil. 
These avoided all correspondence with the new-comers, 
y<A!iQ\!at they coosidisred as intniders^ q pem their propcHrty. 
^^J^'y y The inland inhabitftnts are represented as eMtremely 
y^^'^^y^ Kviog m cottages thatebed with straw, and 

*^^^'*^ feeding Jafge herds^of cattle* Their Jiouses were scat* 
teped all over the coonCry, without observance oi order 
or distance, being placed at smaller or greater intervals, 
M tbey were jnvked by the fertilitj of the soil| or the 
convenience of wood and water. They lived mostly 
upon milk, or flesh procirred by the chase. What 
clothes they wore to cover any part of their bodies were 
osually the skins^ of beasls^; but much of the body 
(as the arm?, legB> and thighs) was left naked, and those 
parts were usually painted bltie. Their hair, which was 
long, flowed down upon their backs and shoulders, 
while their beards were kept close shaven, except upon 
the upper lip, where it was suffered to grow. The dress 
of savage nations is every where pretty much l^esame, 
being calculated rather to inspire terror than to excite 
love or respect. 
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OF THE BRITOirS. 3. 



The commodities exported from Britain were chieflyilii*^!^, 
bides and tio. This metal was then thought pecuXmt^^r^ 



to the iisland, and was in much request abroad, both in 
nearer and remoter regions. Some silver mines were 
also known, but not in common use, as the inhabitants 
bad litde Icnowledge how to dig, refine, or improve 
them. Pearls also were freqomtly found on their sb(»^ 
but neither clear nor coloured like the oriental, and 
therefore in no great esteem among strangers. They 
bad little iron ; and what they had, was used either for 
arms, or for rings, a sort of money current among them. 
They had brass money also; but this was all brought 
from abroad. ^ 

Their language, customs, religion, and government,'^*^?^ 
were generally the san^ with those of the Gauls, their ^^v^* 
neighbours of the continent. As to their government, 
it consisted of several small principalities, each under 
its respective leader ; and this seems to be the eariiest 
n^e of dominion with which mankind is acquainted, 
and deduced from the natura:l privileges of paternal au^ 
thority. Whether these small principalities descended 
by succession, or the princes were elected in conse- 
quence of the advantages of age, wisdom, or valour in 
their families, is not recorded. Upon great or uncom- 
mon dangers a commander in chief was chosen by com* 
mon consent, in a general assembly ; and to him was 
committed the conduct of the general interest, the 
power of making peace, or leading to war. In the 
cfaoice of a person to such power, it is easy to suppose 
that unanimity could not always be found ; whence it 
ojRten happened, that the separate tribes were defeated 
otae after the other, before they could unite under a 
single leader for their mutual safety. , 

Their forces consisted chiefly of ^foot, and yet they^^^*^ 
ccmld bring a considerable number of horse into the 

b2 
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V field Upon great occasions. Tbey likewise used chariots 
in battle, which, with short scythes fastened to the ends 
of the axle-trees, inflicted desperate wounds, spreadii^ 
terror and devastation wheresoever they drove. Nor, 
while &e chariots were thus destroying were the war* 
riors who conducted them unen^ployed. These darted 
their javelins against the ei^niy, ran along the beam, 
leaped on the ground, resumed their seat, stopped or 
turned their horses at full speed, and sometimes cun- 
ningly retreated to draw the enemy into confusion. N04 
jthuig can be more terrible than the idea.af a charioteer 
thus driving furiously in the midst of dangers ; but these 
machines seem to have been more dreadful than dan* 
gerous ; for they .were (|uickly laid aside when this bravo 
people was instructed in the mpre regular arts of war. 
^J^S»J^ The religion of the Britons was one of the most con- 
^[^^. eiderable parts of their government ; and the Druids, 
jwho were the guardians of it, possessed great authority 
among them. These endeavoured to imprei^s the minds 
of the people with an opinion of their skill in the arts of 
divination ; they offered sacrifices in public and private^ 
and pretended to explain the immediate will of Heaven<r 
No species of superstition was ever more horrible than 
theirs. Besides the severe penalties which they were 
permitted to inflict in this world, they inculcated the 
eternal mansmigration of souls, and thus extended their 
authority as far as the fears of their votaries. They 
sacrificed human victims, which they burned in large 
wicker idols, made so capacious as to contain a multi- 
tude of persons at cmce, who were thus consumed to- 
gether. The female Druids plunged their |cnives into 
the breasts of the prisoners taken in war, and prophe* 
sied from the manner in which the blood happened to 
stream from the wound. Their altars consisted of four 
broad stones, three set edge-wise, and the fourth at top, 
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iaany of whieh remain to this day. To these rites, tend- 
ing to impress ignorance with awe, they added the at:i- 
sterity of their manners, and the simplicity of their lives. 
They lived in woods, caves, and hollow trees ; their 
food was acorns and berries, and their drink water : by 
these arts they were not only respected, but almost 
adored by the people, lliey were admired not only for 
knowing more than other men, but for despising what 
all others^ valued and pursued. Hence they were pa* 
iiently permitted to punish and correct crimes from 
^hich they themselves were supposed to be wholly free ; 
and their authority was so great, that not only the pro- 
perty but also the lives of the people were entirely at their 
disposal. No laws were instituted by the princes, or 
common assemblies, without their advice and approba*- 
tion ; no person was punished by bonds or death, with- 
out their passing sentence; no plunder taken in war 
was used by the captor, until the Druids determine<| 
what part they should seclude for themselves. ^^ 

It may be easily supposed that th^ manners of the^*-*^*^ 
people took a tincture from the discipline of their teach- ^^,^^|^ 
ers. Their lives were simple, but they were marked 
with cruelty and fierceness ; their courage was great, 
but neither dignified by mercy nor by perseverance. In 
short, to have a just idea of what the Britons then were, 
we have only to turn to the savage nations which still 
Mbsist in primaeval rudeness. Temperate rather from 
necessity than choice ; patient of fatigue, yet inconstant 
in attachment; bold, improvident, and rapacious :-« 
such is the picture of savage life at present, and such it 
appears to have been from the be^nning. Little enter- 
tainment, therefore, can be expected from die accounts 
of a nation thus circumstanced ; nor caaits transactions 
come properly under the notice of an historian, since 
they are too minutely divided tp be exhibited at one 
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view ; the actors are too bM*baroiis to interest tbe rea- 
der ; and no skill can be shown m develofmig the nao- 
tives and counsels of a people chiefly actuated by sud* 
den and tumultuary gusts of passion. 



CHAPTER II. 



From the Descent of Julius Caesar to the rtUn^ 
quishing of the Island by the Romans. ^ 

^gAy^l^^HE Britons, in the rude and barbarous state in which 
-^^i^-*^**^- we have just described them, seemed to stand in need 
''****^^^ of more polished instructors ; and indeed whatever evils 
^^^^may attend the conquest of heroes, their success has 
generally produced one good effect, in disseminating 
the arts of refinement and humanity. It ever happens, 
when a barbarous nation is conquered by another m6re 
advanced in the arts of peace, tbat it gains in elegance a 
recompense for what it loses in liberty. The Britons 
had long remained in this rude but independent state, 
when CsBsar, having over-run Gaal with his victories, 
and willing still farther to extend his fame, determined 
upon the conquest of a country that seemed to promise 
an easy triumph. He was allured neither by theridH^ 
nor by the renown of the inhabitants ; but, being ambi- 
tious rather of splendid than of useful conquests, he was 
willing to carry the Roman arms into a country, the re- 
mote situation of which would add seeming difficulty to 
the enterprise, and consequently produce an increase of 
reputation. His pretence was, to punish these islandei^ 
for having sent succours to the Gauls while he waged 
war against that nation, as well as for granting an asy- 
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lam to such of the eoemy as had sought.protectipa from 
his resenbnait. The nativeai iofoniied of bi^ iiftentioo, 
were sensible of the unequal contest, and endeavoured 
to appease him by submission. He received their ann ^ 
basAftdors with great complacenqy, and JMiving exhorted 
them to continue stedfast iaihe same seatiments, in the 
mean tioae ixiade preparations for Che eKecution of his 
desi^. When the troops destined for the expedition 
were embarked, he set sail for Britain about ^idnigh^ 
and tl» nexlt morfnag arrived on the coas?t near Dover^ 
wbere he saw the rocks and cliffs covered with ^m§i 
mm to op{K)se his landing. 

Findiog it impracticable to gain the shore akte CuioAyj^, 
where be first intended, from the a^taticm of CH. ^^••V^^" 
the sea and the impending mountams, he reserved to 
efaopae a kndiog-pkce of ^eater security. The place 
he chose was about eight miles farther on, (some sup- 
pose at Deal), wbare an incHnmg shore and a level o6un- 
try invited his attempts. The poor, naked, fll-^armed 
Britom, we may well suppose, were Jbut an unequal 
match for <^e dkdplined Bomaos, who had before Y^n- 
4piered Gaul, and afterwards became the conquerors of 
^t world. However, ti)ey nnde a brave opposition 
-agijiiat tiie veterw army ; the conflicts between tbetti 
were fierce, the losses mutoal, and ^e success varimts« 
The Britons had diosen Casmbelaomis Jof. their com- 
f^and er in chie f ; but the petty princes under bis com- 
miMd, either desiring his staticm, or suspectiog his fide- 
lity, threw off* tiieir allegiance. Some of than fled with 
their forces into the internal parts of the kingdom; 
otiiers submitted to C«sar : till at len^h Cassibelaunus 
himself, weakened by sonwny desertions, resolved upon 
ttiaking what terms be was able, while he yet had power 
to ke^ the field. The conditions ofiered by Caesar, 
and accepted by him, wen, ttiat he should send to the 
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coDtinent double the number of hostages at first de^^ 
manded, and that be should acknowledge subjectum to 
the Romans. 

CiumA%^. The Romans were pleased with the name of this new 
^ and remote ccmquest, and the senate decreed a suppli* 
cation of twenty days in consequence of their general's 

\ success. Having, therefore, in this manner rather dis- 

covered than subdued the southern parts of the island, 
CsBsar returned into Gaul with his forces, and left Uie 
Britons to enjoy their customs, religicm, and laws. But 
the inhabitants, thus relieved from the terror of hb arms, 
neglected the performance of their stipQlatkms ; and 
' only two of their states sent over hostages according to 
' the treaty. Cassar, it is likely, was not much disfdeased at 
the omission, as it furnished him with a pretext of visit- 
ing the island once more, and completing a conqu^t 
_which he had only b^n. 

C^^mAA^ Accordih^y, ^e ensuing spring he set sail fi)r Bri-, 

^Xa*^*^ with eig^ht hundred ships ; and, arriving at the place 
^;.^. of his former descent^ he landed without opposition. 
The islanders, being apprised of his invasion, had as- 
sembled an army, and marched down to the sea^side to 
oppose him ; but, seeing the number of his &rces, and 
the whole sea, as it were, covered with his shipping, 
they were struck with consternation, and retired to their 
places of security. The Romans, however, pursued 
them to their retreats, until at last common danger vst 
duced these poor barbarians to forget their former 
dissensions, and to unite their whole strengtli for the 
mutual defence of their liberty and possessions. Cas- 
sibelaunus was chosen to conduct the common cause; 
and for some time he harassed the Romans in their 
march, and revived the desponding hopes of his coun- 
trymen. But no opposition that undisciplined strength 
could make was able to repress the vigour and intrepi- 
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tlity of Caesar. He dii^comfited the Britons in every 
action ; be advanced into the country, passed the 
Thames in the face of the enemy, took and burned the 
capital city of Cassibelaunus, established hb ally Man* 
dubratius as sovereign of the Trim>bantes ; and, having 
obliged the inhabitants to make new submissions, he 
again returned with his army into Gaul, having made 
himself rather the nominal than the real possessor of ^ 
- the island. 

Whatever the stipulated tribute might have been, it^^^^''^ 
is more than probable, as there was no authority left to^^fA^lJy 
exact it, that it was but indifferently paid. Upon the^^^c^^v^^ 
accession of Augustus, that emperor, had formed a de->«-^^)j^ 
sign of visiting Britain, but was diverted from it by 'an 
unexpected revolt of the Pannonians. Some years after 
he resumed his design ; but, being met in his way by the 
British ambassadors, who promised the accustomed tri- 
bute, and made the usual submissions, he desisted from 
his intaition. Tl^ year fdlowing, finding them remiss 
in their supplies, and untrue to their former professions, 
he once more prepared for the invasion of the country; 
but a well-timed ambassy again averted his indignation, 
and the submissions he received seemed to satisfy his 
presentment : upon his death-bed he appeared sensible 1 
ofjtbejaveigrown e^ empire, and re-y : ; 

commended it to his successors never to enlarge their ] "^ 
^Q[itQri^. 

Tiberius followed the maxims of Augustus, and,^<«^ 
wisely judging the empire already too extensive, made^^^^^f '^^ 
no attempt upon Britain. Some Roman soldiers having^i^^^ 
been wrecked on the British coast, the inhabitants not ^««^''^^*^ 
only assisted them with the greatest humanity, but sent 
them in safety back to tteir general. In consequence 
of these friendly dispositions, a constant intercourse of 
good offices subsisted between the two nations; the 
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10 HISTORV OF ENGLAND. 

principal British nobility resorted to Rome, and many 
received tfaeir eduoation there. 
/i^jf^^i^ From that time the Britons began to improve in all 
^^o'^J^jthe arts which contribote to the advancensent (tf human 
^IL^ nature. The first art which a savage people is gene- 
^^^ rally tauglit by politer neighbours, b that of war. The 
Britons thenoeforward, thcmgh not wholly addicted to 
the Roman metdiod of fighting, nevertheless adopted se- 
veral of their improvements, as well in their arms as in 
their arrangement in the fkld. Tfaeir ferocity to stran- 
gers, for which they had been always reomrkable, was 
nutigated ; and they b^aai to permit an intercourse of 
comtneroe, «ven in the fatter nal parts of tiie country. 
They still, howevar, continued to live as herdsmen and 
huiyters ; a manifest proof that the country was yet but 
tlnnly inliabited. A nation of hunters can nevar be po- 
pulous, as their subsistence is necessarily disused over 
a large tract of country, wh^e the husbandman converts 
eveiy part of nature to human use, and flourishes most 
by the vicinity of those whom he is to support. 
p The wild extravagances of Caligula, by wioch iie 
threatened Britain with an invasion, served rather to 
jLfJi^' expose him to ridicule, than the island to danger. The 
Britons, therefore, for almost a century, enjoyed their 
liberty unmolested,^ till at length the Romans, in the 
reign of Claudius, began to think seriously of reducing 
them under their dominion. The expedition for this 
purpose was conducted in the beginning by Piautius 
and other commanders, with that success which usually 
attended the Roman arms. 
?^wU« A.D. Claudius himself, finding affairs sufficiently 
^^ifl;^ ^^' prepared for his reception, made a jouniey thi- 
Q ther, and received the submission of such states ds, liv- 

ing by commerce, were willing to purchase tranquillity 
at the expense of freedom, it is true, that many of the 
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ioland proTioces preforred their native simplkity to iro# 
ported elegance^ and, rather than bow their necks to the 
Roman yoke, ofiered tbdr bosoms to the sword. But 
the soathern coast, with all the adjacent inland eountry, 
was seized by the conquerors, who secured the posses^ 
sion by fortifying camps, building fortresses, and plant* 
ing colonies. The other pvts of the country leitber 
thought themselves in no danger, or continued patie&t 
spectators of the approad^ng devastation. 

Caractacas was the first who seemed wilKng, by a vi-^^*-«^*^ 
gorous effint, to rescue his country, and repel its iosult^Jf^^^f^ 
ing and rapacious conquerors. The venality and cor-««*^-^^ 
raptioQ of the Roman preetors and officers, who were^^^^f^ 
appointed to levy the contributions in Britain, served to^^*-^- 
excite the indignation of the natives, and give spirit to 
his attempts. This rude soldier, though with inferior 
forces, continued, for about the space of nine years, to 
oppose and harass the Romans; so that at length Oftto-,^^ 
rios Scapula was sent over to command their armies* 
He was more successful than his predecessors. He adf 
vanced the Roman conquests over Britain, pierced the 
country of the Silures, a warlike nation along the a. d. 
banks of the Severn, and at length came up with 5 1 . 
Caractacas, who had taken possession of a very advwir 
tageous post upon an inaccessible mountain, washed by 
a deep and rapid stream. The unfortunate British ge- 
nei*al, when be saw tlie enemy approaching, drew up 
bis army, composed of different tribes, and, going from 
rank to rank, exhorted them to strike the last blow for 
liberty, safety, and life. To these exhortations his sol- 
diers replied with shouts of determined valour. But 
what could undisciplined bravery avail against the attack 
of an army skilled in all t&e arts of war, and inspired by 
a long train of conquests ? The Britons were, after an 
obstinttte resistance, totally routed; and a few days 
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after Caractacus himself was delivered up to tbe con^ 
querors by Cartipmandua, queen of the Brigantes, with 
whom he had taken refuge. The capture of this general 
was redlived with such joy at Rome, that Claudius com-* 
manded that Jie should be brought from Britain, in order 
to be exhibited as a spectacle to the Roman people* 
Accordingly, on the day appointed for that purpose; the 
^emperor, ascending his throne, ordered the captives, 
and Caractacus among the number, to be brought into 
his presence. The vassals of the British king, with the 
spoils taken in war, were first brought forward ; these 
were followed by his family, who, with abject lamenta- 
tions, were seen to implore for mercy* Last of all came 
Caractacus, with an undaunted air and a dignified as- 
pect. He appeared no way dejected at the amazing 
concourse of spectators that were gathered upon this 
occasion,, but, casting his eyes on the splendours that 
i surrounded him, " Alas !" cried he, " how is it possible 
v|\ , ^ that a people possessed of such tnagnificence at home, 
:^' ^^ ) could envy me an humble cottage in Britain?" When 
brought into the emperor's presence, he is said to have 
addressed him in the following manner : '^ Had my mo^ 
deration been equal to my birth and fortune, I bad ar-r 
rived in this cjty not as a captive but as a friend. But 
my present misfortunes redound as much to your ho^ 
nour as to my dbgrace ; and the obstinacy of my op- 
position serves to increase the splendour of your victory. 
Had I surrendered myself in the beginning of tbe con- 
test, neither my disgrace nor your glory would have at- 
tracted the attention of tbe world, and my fate would 
have been buried in general oblivion. I am now at 
your mercy ; but, if my life be spared, I shall remain an 
eternal monument of your clemency and moderation.** 
Tbe emperor was affected with the firitbh hero's ini&* 
fortunes, and woo by bis address. He ordered bitxk 
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fo be unchained upon the spot, with the rest of the cap- 
tives ; and the first use they made of their liberty was 
to go and prostrate themselves before the empress 
Agrippina, who, as some suppose, had been mi inter* 
«ssor for their freedom* 
><?l^ >rf^U^^ Notwithstanding these misfortunes, the Britons were*^!«/^W 
^^^2^!f\tiot subdued, and this island was regarded by the am-t^^"^ 
Aiy^^^ Ihitious Romans as a field in which military honour 
^**^*'*^Linight still be acquired. The Britons made one expir« 
bg effort to recover their liberty in the time of Nero, 
taking advantage of the ^bsence of Paulinus, the a, d. 
Roman general, who was csmployed in subduing 60. 
the Isle of Anglesey* That small island, separated from 
Britain by a narrow channel, still continued the chief 
seat of the Druidical superstition, and constantly afford- 
ed a retreat to their defeated forces. It was thought 
necessary therefore to subdue that place, in order to ex- 
tirpate a religbn that disdained submbsion to foreign 
laws or leaders; and Paulinus, the greatest general of) 
his age, undertook the task. The Britons endeavoured^ ^ 
to obstruct liis landing on that last retreat of their su- 
perstitions and liberties, both by the force of their arms 
and the terrors of their religion. The priests and is- 
landers were drawn up in order of battle upon the shore, 
to oppose l^is landing. The women, dressed like Furies, 
with disheveled hair, and torches in their hands, poured 
forth the most terrible execrations. Such a sight ajt 
first confounded the Romans, and fixed them motion- 
less on the spot ; so that they received the first assault 
withQttt opposition. But Paulinus, exhorting his troops \ 
to despise the menaces of an absurd superstition, im- / 
.. ^ pelled them to the attack, drove the Britons off the field, i 

^f^'^J^ (burned the Druids in the same fires they had prepared ; 
''S^u /r''^ T^^ their captive enemies, and destroyed all their conse* 
(crated groves and altars. 
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^ i4^ In the mean time the Btkam^ takkig advantage ^lid 
'^^'^'^absence, resoivad, by a general insurrection^ to free 
^4 ^themselves from that state of abject servitude to which 
2^^ftb^ wwe raduoed by tl^ RooiBna. They bad many 
motives to aggravate their resentment ; the greatness of 
tkear taxes, which were levied with uhremitting severity; 
the cruel insolence of their conquerors^ who reproached 
tlmt very poverty which they bad caused ; but particu^ 
larly the cruel treatment of Boadicea^ queen of the 
l(^ni, drove tl^m at last into open rebeilioo. Prasa- 
tagus, king of the Iceni, at his death, had bequei^hed 
one-balf of his dominions to the Romans, and the other 
to his daughters ; thus hoping, by the sacrifice of a part', 
to secure the rest in his family; but it had a difi^nt 
efi^t; for the Roman procurator immediately took 
possesebn of the whole ; and when Boadicea, the widow 
of the deceased, attempted to remonstrate, he ordered 
her to be scourged like a slave, and violated the chas-^ 
tity of her daughters. These outrages were sufficient 
to produce a revolt through the whole island. The 
Ic^i, being the most deeply interested in the quarrel, 
were the first to take arms ; all the other states soon 
followed the example : and Boadicea, a woman of great 
beauty and masculine spint, was appointed to head the 
common forces, which amounted to two hundred and 
thirty thousand fighting m^n. These, exasperated by 
their wrongs, attacked several of the Roman settlements 
y, Q . and colonies with success. Paulinus hastened to relieve 
^.^^^UL/' London, which was already a flourishing colony; but 
A^ATu^- found on his arrival that it would be requisite, for the 
general safety, to abandon that place to the merciles? 
{ fury ef the enemy. London was therefore soon reduced - 
1 to ashes ; such of the inhabitants as remained in it were 
^ {nmssacred; and the Romans, with all other strangers, 
I to the number, of seventy thousand, were cruelly put to 
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tbe smird. Flu»b^ m\h tiies^^ucc^sses. the Britons 
no knger sought to atoid the en^ay, bat boldly came ^ ^ : 
to the place where ^ulinus awaited thrir arrival, post* ^ : > 
ed in a rery advantageous j^oanner with a body of tea ^ t\ ^ 
tiiOQsand men. The battle was obstinate and bloody .^ 
Boadieea hersdf appeared in a chariot with her two 
daughters^ and harangued her army with masculine 
frrmness ; but the irregular and undisciplined bravery 
of her troops was unable to resist the cool intrepidity \^ 
of the Romans. They were routed with great slaughter; 
eighty thousand perished in the field, add an infinite 
number were made prisoners ; while Boadieea herself, 
fearing to fall into the hands of the enraged ^^ctor, put 
an end to her life by poison. Nero soon after recalled - 

Paulinus from a government, where, by suffering and 
inflicting so many severities, he was judged improper to 
compose the angry and alarmed minds of the natives. 
After an interval, Cerealis received the command from 
Vespasian, and, by bis bravery, propagrted the terror 
of the Roman arms. Julius Frontinus succeeded Ce- 
realb, both in authority and reputation. The general 
who finally established the dominion of the Romans ip 
this island, was Julius Agricola, who governed it during 
the reigns of Vespasian, Titus, and Domitian, and dis^ 
tinguished himself as well by his courage as humanity. 
Agricola, who is considered as one of the greatest 
characters in history, formed a regular plan for sub- \ 
duing and civilising the island, and thus rendering the^^^*^ 
acquisition useful to the conquerors. As the northern^^i^/- 
part of the country was least tractable, he carried his ,^^L^£j 
victorious arms thither, and defeated the Undisciplined ^^6^ 
enemy in every encounter. He pierced into the former- 
ly inaccessible forests and mountains of Caledonia ; he 
drove onward all those fierce and intractable spirits who 
preferred famine to slavery, and who, rather than sub- 
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mit, chose to remain in perpetual hostility. Nor v/e^ 
it without opposition that he thus made his way into a 
country rude and impervious by nature* He was op« 
posed by Galgacus at th^ head of a nun^rous army, 
A^JUifH^ A. p. whom he defeated in a decisive action, in which 
^w J*) ^*' considerable numbers were slain. Being thus 
y^^ successful, he did not think proper to pursue the enemy 
^^^ into their retreats ; but, embarking a body of troops on i 
board his fleet, he ordered the commander to surround j 
the whole coast of Britain, which had not been disco- 
vered to be an island till the preceding year. This ar- 
imament, pursuant to his orders, steered to the north- 
ward, ^and there subdued the Orkneys; then making the j 
tour of the whole island, it arrived in the port of Sand- j 
\ wich, without having met with the least disaster. ^ 
^^ During these military enterprises, Agricola was ever 
hj attentive to the arts of peace. He attempted to huma- 
nise the fierceness of those who acknowledged bis power, 
by introducing the Roman laws, habits, matiners, and 
learning. He taught them to desire and raise all the 
conveniences of life, instructed them in the arts of agri- 
culture, and, in order to protect tbem^n their peaceable 
<fi/iu^ possessions, be drew a rampwtjj^nd fixed a train of gar- 
f^^^^ risons between them and their northern neighbours; 
'^^^^'^^thus cutting off the ruder and more barren parts of the 
island, and securing the Roman province from the inva- 
sion of a fierce and necessitous enemy. In this manner 
' the Britons, being almosi totally subdued, now began to 
throw off all hopes of recovering their former liberty ; 
and, having often experienced the superiority of the 
Romans, consented to submit, and were content with 
safety. From that time the Romans seemed more de- 
sirous of securing what they possessed than of making 
new conquests > and were employed rather in repressing 
than punishing their resUess northern invaders. 
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J*or several years after the time of Agricola, a pro-*^^^ 
found peace seems to have prevailed in Britain; and«^^^*^* 
little mention is made of the affairs of the islaiid by any ^/ 
historian. The only incideqts which occur, are some 
seditions among the Roman legions q[uartered there, 
and some usurpations of the imperial dignity by the 
Roman governors. The natives remained totally sub- 
dued and dispirited : the arts of luxury had been intro- 
duced among them, and seemed to afford a wretched 
compensation for their former independence. All the 
men who had a passion for liberty were long since de- 
stroyed ; the flower of their youth were draughted out 
of the island to serve in foreign wars ; and those who 
remained, were bred up in servitude and submission. 
Such, therefore, were very unlikely to give any disturb- 
ance to their governors ; and, in fact, instead of con- 
sidering their yoke as a burthen, they were taught to 
regard it as their ornament and protection. Indeed, 
nothing was likely to shake the power of Rome in the 
island, but the dissensions and distresses of the Ro- 
mans themselves; and that dreadful period at last 
arrived. 

Rome, that had for many ages given laws to nations, ^^w*^ 
and diffused slavery and oppression over the known'^y^^ 
world, at length began to sink under her own magnifi- •^^^ 
cence. Mankind, as if by a general consent, rose up 
to vindicate their natural freedom; almost every nation 
asserting that independence of which they had been 
long so unjustly deprived. It was in these turbulent 
times that the emperors found themselves obliged to 
recruit their legions from the troops that were placed 
to defend the frontier provinces. When the heart of 
the empire was contended for, it was not much consi- 
dered in what manner the extremities were to be de- 
fended. In this manner the more distant paints of the 
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empire were frequently left without a guard ; and the 
weakness of the govemment tb^i^ frequently ^xcijted 
fre3h insurrections among the natives. ThesCi with a 
thousand other calamities, daily grew greater; and, a^ 
the enemies of the Roman people increased, their owa 
distentions among each other seemed to mcicease in tbi^ 
^ _sai?ie proportion. 
^(ltc4^ Purbg these strugglies the British youth were fre- 
-^^^^A^^^*^y drawn away intQ Gaul, to give ineffectual sup- 
/f^.cov^v to the various conteijiders for the empire^ who, 
"^ ^^^^fatling in ev<ery attempt, only left the name of tyrants 
behind them« In the mean time, as the Roman forcea 
depreased in Britain^ the Picts and Scots continued dtiU 
more boldly to infest the northern psurts ; and crossing 
the friths, whic;h the Romans could not guard, in little 
wicker boats covered with leather, filled the country^ 
whenever they came, with slaughter and co«3isti3rnation» 
When repula^d by superior numbers, as was at first 
always th^ case> they retired with tte spoil, aild watch- 
ed for the next q)p6rtunity of invasion, when the Ro- 
mans were drawn into the remoter parts of the island. 
}h)Q^^ These enterprises were often repeated, and as often 
^•♦./w/^^Fepressed, but still with diminishing vigour on the side 
^^fv*'^ oi the defendants. The southern natives being accos- 
^^ '^' tomed to have recourse to Rome, as well for protection 
as for laws, made supplications to the emperors, and 
had one Jegion sent over for their defence. This relief 
was, in the beginning, attended with the desired eflSsct; 
' the barbarous jpvaders were driven back to their native 
deserts and mountains. They returned, however, when 
the !B.oman forces were withdrawn; and although they 
were again repulsed by the assistance of a legion once 
more sent from Rome, yet they too well perceived th^ 
C\ /h ^^^^^^'^^^ ^f ^he enemy, and their own superior force. 
Jj^tiLn At length, in the reign of Valentinian the Younger, ^ 
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jhe empire of Rprtte JbegjaMo^trem for its capital ; k / 
and its rulers, bei ng fatigued with distant expeditions, (i:? V 
jnfonned ti ie wretched Britons, whom their own^rts ^^ 
had enfeebled^ that they were now no longer to ex* \ 
pect fordgn j^tectioo. TBey accordingly drie w away 
fronTtEe island all the Romans, and many of the Bri* 
tons who were fit for military services. Thus, taking 
their last leave of the island, they left the natives to 
the choice of their own government and kings. They 
gave them the best instructions the calamitous times 
would permit, for exercising their arms, and repairing ^ ^ 
their ramparts. Tbeyhjglped the nati ves tO Lfirect an^g^ ^J^j^Ij 
a wall of stoncj^ built by the emperor Severus across ^^^^ 
tBejsland, which they had not at that time artisans 
skilful enough among themselves to repjiijrr.. Having 
thus prepared for their departure in a friendly manner, 
the Romans left the island, never more to return, after 
having been masters of it during tiie course of near four 
centuries. 

It may be doubted whether the arts which the Ro-J^^«/^ ^\ 
mans planted among the islanders were not rather pre^-^-^^i^^^* 
judicial than semceable to them, as they only zoxAxi- j^^^ 
butad to invite the invader, without furnishing the means 
of defence. If we consider the many public ways and 
villas of pleasure that were tben among them, the 
many schools instituted for the instruction of youtli, the 
numberless coins, statues, tessellated pavements, and 
other curiosities, that were common at that time, we 
have no doubt that the Britons made a very considera* 
ble progress in the arts of peace, although they declin<> 
ed in those of war. But, perhaps, an attempt at oncje 
to introduce these advantages will ever be ineffectual. 
The arts of peace and refinement must rise by slow 
degrees in every country ; and can never be propagat- /^ 
cd with the same rapidity by which new governments 
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may be introduced. It will take, perhaps, a course of 
some centuries before a barbarous people can entirely 
adopt the manners of their conquerors ; so that all the 
pains bestowed by the Romans in educating the Britons, 
only served to render them a more desirable object of 
invasion, and dressed them up as victims for succeed* 
ing slaughter. 
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CHAPTER III. 

The Britons and Saxons. 

¥^ 
^z^AllL^' CIRC. The Britons, being now left to themselves, cdn-' 

j^fU/fiLy 430. sidered their new liberties as their greatest ca- 
jjtfljii^z lamity. They had been long taught to lean upon others 
XJf'^ for support ; and, that being now taken away, they found 
themselves too feeble to make any opposition. Far 
from practising the lessons they had received from the 
Romans, they aggravated their misfortunes with un- 
availing complaints, which only served to render them 
still more contemptible. Unaccustomed both to the 
perils of war and to the cares of civil government, they 
found themselves iricapableofforming or executing any 
measures for resisting the incursions of their barbarous 
invaders. Though the Roman soldiprs were drawn 
away, their families and descendants were still spread 
over the face of the country, and left without a single 
person of conduct or courage to defend them. To 
complete the measure of their wretchedness, the few 
men of any note who remained among them were in- 
fected with the ambition of being forempst in command ; 
and, disregarding the common enemy, were engaged in 
dissensions among each other. 
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In the mean time the Picts and Scots, uniting toge->^/i^s^»>5*^ 
Iher, began to look upon Britain as their Own, and at-^^^^^^-^ 
tacked the northern wall with redoubled forces. This ^(^^^^ 
rampart, though formerly built of stone, had been some 
time before repaired with sods; and, consequently, it was 
ill iitted to repress the attacks of a persevering enemy. 
The assailants therefore were not at the trouble of pro- 
curing military engines or battering-rams to overthrow 
it, but with iron hooks pulled down the inactive de- 
fenders from the top, and then undermined the fortifi- 
cation at their leisure. Having thus opened to them- 
selves a passage, they ravaged the whole country with 
impunity, while the Britons sought precarious shelter 
in their woods and mountains. r^^ 

In this exigence the unhappy Britons had a third ;^^4X^ 
time recourse to Rome, hoping to extort by importu-^*^'^-^^ 
nity that assistance which was denied upon prudential *^^/7*^ 
motives. Aetius, the renowned general of Valentinian,^^^ 
bad, about that time, gained considerable advantages 
over the Goths, and seemed to give fresh hopes of re- 
storing the Roman empire. It was to him they ap- 
plied for succour, in a strain of the most abject solici- 
tation. *' The barbarians," said they, " on the a.d. 
one hand, drive us into the sea ; the sea, on the 446. 
other, drives us back upon the barbarians. We have 
only the hard choice left us, of perishing by the sword, 
or being drowned in the deep." Such, however, were 
the calamities of the Romans themselves, surrounded 
as they were by myriads of savage nations, that they 
could yield no assistance to such remote and unservice- 
able allies. 

The Britoo^s, thus neglected, were reduced to de- 1^0^^ 
spair; while, having left their fields uncultivated, they/^^^*^"*^ 
began to find the miseries of famine added to the hor-^ 
rors of war. It happened, however, thjat the barba* 
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rians tbemselves began to feel the same inconveniences 
in a country which they bad ravaged ; atid, being ha- 
rassed by (be irruptions of the Britons, as well as by the 
want of necessaries^ they were obliged to fetre^at from 
the southern parts of the kingdofH Iftden ttith spoil. 
^o^iLc^ The enemy having thus left the country open, the 
/^^j^^^ Britons joyfully issued from their mountains and fo- 
^^ y rests, add pursued oncfe more their usual arts of hus- 
'^ bandry, wbkb ifrere attended with such abundance in 
the succeeding sei^on, (bait they soon forgot all their 
past miseries. But it bad been happy for them if 
plenty had not removed one evil to plant another. 
Tbey began, from a stat^ of famine, to indulge them- 
selves in such riot and Inxury, that their bod\es were 
totally enervated, and their minds debauched. 

Thus, entirely occupied in the enjoyment of the pre- 
*ebt irftertal of peace, they made no provision for re- 
sirtiilg the enemy, who were only taking breath to re- 
new their former invasions. Christknity, indeed, had 
been introddced among tbein some time before, though 
at what period is not certainly known : however, to the 
other calamities of the state were added also their dis- 
putes inf theology. The disciples of Pelagids, who was 
a native of Britain, had increased in a great degree ; 
and the clergy, who considered his opinions as hereti- 
cal, were more solicitously employed in resisting them 
than in opposing the common enemy. Besides all these 
calamities, a terrible pestilence visited the southern 
parts of the island, which thinned its inhabitants, and 
totally deprived them of all power of resistance. 
l^oyUfu^ It was in this deplorable and enfeebled state that the 
XrJb^"^ Britons were informed of fresh preparations for an inva- 
^J*^f^ sion from theiir merciless northern neighbours. To op- 
H H^ P^^^ ^^"^ progress, they pitched upon Vortigefn as their 
iHi^'h. general and sovereign ; a prince who is said to have 
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raised himself to the supreme command by the murder 
of his predecessor^ This step was only productive of 
fresh calamities.* Vortigern, instead of exerting what 
stren^ yet remained in the kingdom, only set himself 
to look about for foreign assistance ; and the Saxons 
appeared to him at once the most martial, add the 
most likely to espouse his interests. g > 

The Saxons were one branch of those Gothic nations '^^a-^*^ 
which, swarming from the northern hive, came down to -jy^ X. 
give kws, m€U3ners, and liberty, to the rest of Eu-^^<^^^1^ 
rope. A part of this people, under the name of Suevi^ 
had, some time before Csesar's invasion of Gaul, sub<> 
dued and possessed an extensive empire in Germany. 
These, for their strength and valour, were formidable 
to all the German tribes. They were afterwards di- 
vided into several nations, and each became famous 
for subduing that country which was the object of its 
invasion. France, Germany, and England, were among 
the number of their conquests. 
/ There is a period between savage rudeness and execs- ^v^Ji^J^ 
\ sive refinement, which seems peculiarly adapted for the Jufl^^, 
^ j purpose of war, and which fits mankind for great achieve* 
Lments. In this stat^ of half-refinement, when com- 
pared to the Britons, were the Saxons at the time their 
assistance was thought necessary. They dressed with 
some degree of elegance, which the generality of the 
Britons, even though so long under the institutions of 
the Romans, had not yet learned to practise. Their wo- 
men used linen garments trimmed and striped with 
purple. Their hair was bound in wreaths, or fell in 
curls upon their shoulders ; their arms were bare, and 
their bosoms uncovered; — ^fashions which, in some mea* 
sure^ seem peculiar to the ladies of England to this day. 
Their government was generally an elective monarchy, 
^md sometimes a republic. Their commanders were 
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chosen for their merit, and dismissed from daty whferi 
their authority was no longer needful. The salaries they 
were supplied with, seldom exceeded a bare subsistence ; 
and the honours they received were the only reward of 
their superior dangers and fatigues. The cjjs tom of 
U^ing by twellve_menjs_o^ : slavery was 

unknown among them, and they were taught to prefer 
i death to a shameful existence. We are told by Mar- 
/ cellinus, that a body of them, being taken prisoners, 
were kept for exhibition on the amphitbeaixe at Rome, 
as gladiators, for the -entertainment of the people. The 
morning however on which they were expected to 
perform, they were every one found dead in his cell, 
all choosing rather a voluntary death than to be the 
ignominious instruments of brutal pleasure to thdr 
I conquerors. The chastity of this people is equally re-» 
markable; and to be without^hildren was to be with- 
out praise. But their chief excellence, and what they 
most gloried in, was their skill in war. They had, in 
some measure, learned discipline from the Romans, 
whom they had often defeated ; and had, for a century 
and a half before, made frequent descents upon the 
coasts of Britain for the sake of plunder. They were, 
therefore, a very formidable enemy to the Romans wh^n 
settled there; and an officer was appointed to oppose 
their inroads, under the title of the " Count of the Sax- 
on shore." Thus, ever restless and bold, they consi* 
dered war as their trade, and were, in consequence, 
taught to cmisider victory as a doubtful advantage, but 
courage as a certain good. A nation, however, entirely 
addicted to war> has seldom wanted the imputation of 
cruelty, as those terrors which are opposed without fear 
are often inflicted without regret. The Saxons are re- 
presented as a very cruel nation ; . but we must remeqi? 
ber that their enemies have drawn the pictqre. 
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It \A^as upon this people that Vortigern turned a. d. 
his eyes for succour against the Picts and Scots, 449. *^ < 
whose cruelties, perhaps, were still more flagrant. It 
certainly was not without the most pressing invitations 
that the Saxons deigned to espouse their cause ; and. 
we are yet in possession of the form of their request, as 
left us by Witichindus, a contemporary historian of 
some credit : " The poor and distressed Britons, almost\ 
worn out by hostile invasions, and harassed by conti- / 
Dual incursions, are humble supplicants to you, most 
valiant Saxons, for succour. We are possessed of a 
wide-extended and a fertile country; this we yield wholly / 
to be at your devotion and command. Beneath the 
wings of your valour we seek for safety, and shall will- 
ingly undergo whatever services you may hereafter be 
pleased to impose." 

It was no disagreeable circumstance to these con- J^^/i^Ji 
querors, to be thus invited into a country upon which Pi^a^ku 
they had, for ages before, been forming designs. In J:UyiMl/ 
consequence therefore of Vortigern's solemn invitation, ^f^^^^*^^ 
they arrived, with fifteen hundred^men, under the com-^2?T/v 
mand of HengisrandTIorsa, who were brothers^ and. 
landed on the isle of Thanet. There they did riot long , 
remain inactive; but, being joined by the British forces, 
they boldly marched against the • Picts and Scots, who 
had advanced as far as Lincolnshire, and soon gained a 
complete victory over tbeim. 

Hengist and Horsa possessed great credit among their M'k,^ 
countrymen at home, and had been much celebrated for v^i^/Uh^ 
their valour and the splendour of their descent. They^^^^^ 
were believed to be sprung from Woden, who was wor- i^ 
shiped as a god among this people, and were said to be 
no more than the fourth in descent from him. This re* 
port, how fabulous soever, did not a little contribute to 
increase their authority among their associates ; and being 
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se&sible of the fertility of the country to which they 
came, and the barrenness of that which they had left be- 
hind, they invited over great numbers of their country- 
men to become sharers in their new expedition. It was 
no difficult matter to persuade the Saxons to embrace 
an enterprise, which promised at once an opportunity of 
/C ^^i^ displaying their valour and of rewarding their rapacity. 
^QM tii/k^^ i>. Accordingly they sent over a fresh supply of five 
yUAiU. 451. thousand men, who passed over in seventeen 

vessels. 

j^^f^i^L It was now, but too late, that the Britons began to 
J^ ^2L^ entertain apprehensions of their new allies, whose num- 
J.-^imiM/' bcrs they found augmenting as their services became 
less necessary. They had long found their chief pro- 
tectidn in passive submission; and they resolved, 
upon this occasion, to bear every encroachment with 
patient resignation. But the Saxons, being determined 
to come to a rupture with them, easily found a pretext, 
in con) plaining that their subsidies were ill paid, and 
tlieir provisions withdrawn. They, therefore, demanded 
that these grievancesi should be immediately redressed, 
otherwise they would do themselves justice ; and in the 
tdean time they engaged in a treaty with the Picts, whom 
they had been called ioi to repress. The Britons, im* 
pelled by the ur^ncy of their calamities, at length took 
op arms; and having deposed Vortigem, by whose 
counsel and vices they were thus reduced to an extre- 
mity, they put themselves under the command of Vor- 
Cimer, his son. Many were the battles fought between 
these enraged nations ; their hatred to each other being 
still more inflamed by the difference of their religion, 
the Britons being all Christkns, and the Saxons still 
remaining in a state of idolatry. There is little to ^i- 
tertain the reader in the narration of battles, where ra- 
ther obstinate valour than prudent conduct procured 
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the victory ; and, indeed, the accounts given us of them 
are very opposite, when described by British and Saxon 
annalists. However, the progress the latter still made 
in the island sufficiently proves the advantage to have ^ 

been on their side ; although, in a battle fought at Egles-^ 
ford, Horsa, the Saxon general, was slain. 

But a single victory, or even a repetition of success, /i^^i^*M^ 
could avail but little against an enemy continually rein-if^;^"^^*::^ 
forced from abroad; for Hengist, now become sole;^^ 
commander, and procuring constant supplies from hi& 
native country, carried devastation into the most remote 
corners of Britain. Chiefly anxious to spread the terror 
of his arms, he spared neither sex, age, nor condition, 
but laid the country desolate before him. The priests 
and bishops found no protection from their sacred call- 
ing, but were slaughtered upon their altars. The people 
were massacred in heaps ; and some, choosing life upon 
the most abject terms, were contented to become slaves 

to the victors. It was about this time that numbers de*-^ . 

1^ 



serted their native country, andjfled over to Armorica, | 
since called Britanny, where they settled in great num- T^ * \ 
bers, among a people of the same manners and language ] 
with themselves. 

The firitish histomns, ih order to account for i^^^iJflA^ 
easy conquest of their country by the Saxons, assign^^^^ 
their treachery, not less than their valour, as a principal^S^^f^^f 
cause. They allege that Vortigern was artfully inveigled^!!!,^.^X] 
into a passion for Rowena, the daughter of Hengist ^V^^^ — 
and, in order to marry her, was induced to settle upon 
her father the fertile province of Kent, from which the 
Saxons could never after be removed. It is alleged 
also, that, upon the death of Vortimer, which happened 
shortly after the victory obtained at Eglesford, Vorti- 
gern his father was reinstated upon the throne. It is 
added, that this weak monarch accepting of a festival 
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frogijjengist, three hundred of hk nobility jwere treach- 
erously slaughtered^ and himself detained as a captive. 
/^^^MM/U^kXnSelSese facts as they may, it is certain that the 
y^4i^*^affairs of the Britons gradually declined ; and they found 
J^ ^^'h\xi a temporary relief in the valour of one or two of 
their succeeding kings. After the death of Vortimer, 
Ambrosius, a Briton though of Roman descent, was in- 
vested with the command, and in some measure proved 
successful in uniting his countrymen against the Saxons. 
He penetrated with his army into the heart of their pos- 
sessions ; and though he fought them with doubtful ad* 
vantage, yet he restored the British interest and domi- 
nion. Still, however^ Hengist kept his ground in the 
country, and inviting over a new tribe of Saxons, under 
the command of his brother Octa, he settled them in 
Northumberland. As for himself, he kept possessjpn 
of the kingdom of Kent, {comprehending also Middleggx 
and Essex); fixing^^ his royal seat at Canterbury, and 
^ leaving his new-acquired dominions to his posterity, 

y^ Sjy^A, D. After the death of Hengist, several other Grer- 
^kJf**^' 488. man tribes, allured by the success of their coun- 
trymen, came over in great numbers. A body of their 
A. D. countrymen, under the command of iEUaand his 
* 477. three sons, had some time before laid the foun- 
' dation of the kingdom of the South Saxons, though not 
without great opposition and bloodshed. This new 
kingdom included Surrey, Sussex, and the New Forest; 
« and extended to the frontiers of Kent. 
^^'VV"'^^^- Another tribe of Saxons, under the comtpand of Cerdic 
and his son Kenric, landed in the West, and thence took 
the name of West Saxons. These met with a very vigo- 
rous opposition from the natives ; but, being reinforced 
from Germany, and assisted by their countrymen on 
the island, they routed the Britons : and, although re- 
tarded in their progress by the celebrated king Arthur, 
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they had strength enough to keep possession of the con- 
quests they had already made. Cerdic, therefore, with 
his son Kenric, established the third Saxon king- a.d. 
dom in the island, namely, that of the West 519. 
Saxons, including the counties of Hants, Dorset, Wilts, 
Berks, and the Isle of Wight. 

* It was in opposing this Saxon invader that the cele 
brated prince Arthur acquired his fame. Howsoever 
unsuccessful all his valour might have been in the end, 
yet his name makes so great a figure hi the fabulous 
annals of the times, that some notice must be taken of 
him. This prince is of such obscure original, that some 
authors suppose him to be the son of king Ambrosius, and 
others only his nephew ; others again affirm that he was 
a Cornish prince, and son of Gurlois, king of that pro* 
vince. However this be, it is certain he was a com- 
mander of great valour; and, could courage alone repair 
the miserable state of the Britons, his might have been 
effectual. According to Nennius, and the most authen- 
tic historians, he is said to have worsted the Saxons in 
twelve successive battles. In one of these, namely, / ^ 
that fought at Caer- Baden, in Berks, it is asserted that he [ ' 
killed no less than four hundred and forty of the enemy 
with his own hand. But the Saxons were too numerous 
and powerful" ItfUfe extirpated by the desultory efforts 
of single valour ; so that a peace only, and not conquest, 
resulted from his victories. The enemy, therefore, still 
gained ground ; and this prince, in the decline of life, had 
the mortification, from some domestic troubles of his 
own, to be a patient spectator of their encroachments. His 
first wife had been carried off by Meluas, king of Somer- 
setshire, who detained her a whole year at Glastonbury, 
until Arthur, discovering the place of her retreat, ad- 
vanced with an army against the ravisher, and obliged 
him to give her back, by the mediation of Gildas Alba- 
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nius. In his second wife, perhaps, be might have beeft 
more fortunate, as we have no mention made of her $ but 
it was otherwise with his third consort, who was de- 
bauched by his own nephew Mordred. This produced 
a rebellion, in which the king and his traitorous kinsman 
meeting in battle, they slew each other. 
c^AtL^^ In the mean time, while the Saxons were thus gain- 
fJLiJ ing ground in the West, their countrymen were not less 
^ active in other parts of the island. Adventurers a.d. 
stUl cont^ni^ing to pour over fi'om Germany, one ^73. 
body of them, under the command of Uffa, seized upon 
the counties of Cambridge, Suffolk, and Norfolk, and 
gave tbjeir commander the tide of king of the East An* 
gles, which was the fourth Saxon kingdom founded in 
Britain. 
O/UdJf^ . Another body of these adventurers formed a kingdom 
' ' ff/ under the title of East Saxony, or Essex, comprehend- 
ing EssesT, Middlesex, and part of Hertfordshire* This 
kingdom, which was dismembered from that of Kent, 
s ^ formed the fifth Saxon prindpality founded in jBritain. 

^^*^ The kingdom of Mercia was the $ixth which was 
MuxIa/' a.d. estjablished by these fierce invaderi^, compre- 
5^5. bending all the middle counties, from the baqka 
of the Severn to the frontiers of the two last-named 
kingdoms. 
fflL^^ The seventh and last kingdom which they obtained 
(/fl^pUv.^ was that of Northumberland, one of the most powierful 
ir^^xS^* ttnd extensive of them all. This was foraged from jthe 
union of two smaller Saxon kingdoms, the one called 
Berqicia, containing the present county of Northum-- 
berland and the bishopric of Durham ; the sqtgects of 
the other, called the Deiri, extending themselves over 
I^cashire and Yorkshire. These kingdoms were 
united in thp person of Ethelfrid, king of Northumber* 
land, by the expulsion of Edwin, bis brother- io-law, 
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from tim kingdom of the Deiri, and the seizure of litis 
dominions. ~ 

In this manner, the niatives being overpowered, w/^^JL/ 
entirely expelled, seven kingdoms were established in^^I^ 
Britain, which have been since well known by the name 
of the Saxpn Heptarchy. — ^The unfortunate Britons, hav- 
ing been exhaust^ by continual wars, and even worn 
out by their Qwn victories, were reluctantly compelled 
to forsake the more fertile parts of the country^ and to 
take refuge in the nnountainous parts of Wales and 
Cornwall All the Vjestiges of Roman luxury were now 
almost totally destroyed by the conquerors, who rather 
aimed at enjoying th^ comforts of life than its magoifi* 
cence. The few natives who were not either massacred 
or expelled from their habitations, were reduced to the 
most abject slavery, and employed in cultivating for their 
new masters those grounds which they once claimed as 
their own. 

From this time British and Roman customs entirely ^^c^iuU)^ 
ceased in the island ; the language, which had been ei^^^^iLy^^/ 
tber J^tin or Celtic, was discontinued, and the Saxon "^^^yl^ 
or En^h only was spoken. The land, before divided 
into colonies or governments, was cantoned into shires, 
with Saxon appellations to distinguish them. The haUta ^ ' 
of the people in peace, and arms in war, their titles (^ 
honpriur, their lawsi and methods of trial by jury, were 
contimued as originally practised iby the Germans, <»xly 
with ^ch alterations as increasing civilisadcm produced. 
Conquerors, although they disseminate their own laws 
and manners, often borrow from the people they subdue. 
In the present instance they imitated the Britons in their 
government, by despotic and hereditary monarchies, 
while their exemplary chastity, and their abhorrence of 
slavery, were quite forgotten. , ^ 

The Saxons being thus established in all the desirable J^^^^ 
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parts of the island, and having no longer the Britons to 
contend with, began to quarrel among themselves. A 
country divided into a number of petty independent 
principalities must ever be subject to contention, as 
jealousy and ambition have more frequent incentives to 
operate. The wars and revolutions of these little rival 
states were extremely numerous, and the accounts of 
them have swelled the historian's page. But these ac- 
counts are so confiisedly written, the materials so dry, ^ 
uninteresting, and filled with such improbable adven« 
tures, that a repetition of them can gratify neither the 
readerV judgement nor curiosity. Instead, therefore, 
of entering into a detail of tumultuous battles, petty , 
treacheries, and obscure successions, it will be more 
conformable to the present plan to give some account 
of the introduction of Christianity among the Saxons, 
which happened during this dreary period. 
The Christian religion never suffered more persecu- 
tion than it underwent in Britain from the barbarity of 
the Saxon pagans, who burned all the churches, stained 
the altars with the blood of the clergy, and massacred 
all those whom they found professing Christianity. 
This deplorable state of religion in Britain was first taken 
into consideration by St. Gregory, who was then pope; 
^^ijC^J^ and he undertook to send missionaries thither. It is 
X%^fMZy said, that before his elevation to the papal chair, he 
chanced one day to pass through the slave-market at . 
i Rome, and perceiving some children of great beauty who 
\were set up for sale, he inquired about their country; 
and finding they were English pagans, he is said to have 
cried out, in the Latin language, Non Angli sed Angeli 
forent^ si essent Christiani — " They would not be Eng- 
^ lish, but Angels, had they been Christians." From that 
time he was struck with an ardent desire , to convert that 
unenlightened nation^ and actually embarked in a ship 
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for Britain ; when bis pious intentions were frustrated 
by his being detained at Rome by the populace, who 
loved him. He did not, however, lay aside his holy re- 
solution ; for, having succeeded to the papal chair, he 
ordered a monk^ named Augustine, and others of the 
same fraternity, to undertake the mission into Britain. 
It was not without some reluctance that these^ reverend 
men undertook so dangerous a task ; but some favour- 
able circumstances in Britain seemed providentially to 
prepare the way for their arrival. Ethelbert, king of 
Kent, in his father's lifetime, had married Bertha^ the 
only daughter of Caribert, king of Parb, one of the de- 
scendants of Clovis, king of Gaul. But before he was 
admitted to thfs alliance, he was pbliged to stipulate that 
this princess should enjoy the free exercise of her reli- 
gion, which was that of Christianity. She was therefore 
attended to Canterbury, the place ofiier residence, by 
Luidhard, a Gaulish prelate, who officiated in a church 
dedicated to St. Martin, which had been built by the 
Romans, near the walls of Canterbury. The exemplary 
conduct and powerful preaching of this primitive bishop, 
added to the queen's learning and zeal, made very strong 
impressions upon the king, as well as the rest of his sub- 
jects, in favour of Christianity. The general«reception 
of this holy religion all over the continent, might also 
contribute to dispose the minds of these idolaters for its 
admission, and make the attempt less dangerous than 
Augustine and his associates at first supposed. 

This pious monk, upon his first landing in the Isle oi^Ulf^'*^^ 
Thanet, sent one of his interpreters to the Kentish king,^ UiA/l^^ 
declaring he was come from Rome with offers of eternal 
salvation. In the mean time he and his followers lay in 
the open air, that they might not, according to the belief , 
of the times, by entering a Saxon house, subject them- 
selves to the power of heathen necromancy. The king 
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iaimediately ordered them to be furnished with all ne* 
oessaries, aiwl even visited them, thou^ witjiout declar- 
ing himself as yet in their fitvour. Augustine, howevar, 
encouraged by thk favourable reception^ and now seeing 
a prospect of success, proceeded with redoubled zeal to 
preach the Gospel, and even endeavoured to call in the 
aid of miracles to enforce his exhortatbns. So much 
assiduity, together with the earnestness of his address, 
the austerity of his life, and the example of his followers, 
at l^t powai^f ully operated The king openly espoused 
the Christian religion, while his example wrought so 
successfully on his subjects, that numbers of them came 
voluntarily to be baptized, their missionary loudly de- 
daring against any coercive me^ns towards their con- 
version. The heathen temples, being purified, were 
changed to places of Christian worship ; and such 
churches as had been suffered to decay, were repaired. 
To fecilitate the reception of Christianity, the pope en* 
joined his missionary to remove the pagan idols, but not 
to throw down the altaFS5 observing, that the people 
would be allured to frequent those places which they 
had been taught to revere. He also permitted him to 
indulge the people in those feasts aqd cheerful enter- 
tainments, which they had been formerly accustomed to 
celebra,te near, the places of their idolatrous worship. 
The people thus exchanged their ancient opinions with 
readiness, since they found themselves indulged in those 
innocent relaxations, which are only immoral when car- 
ried to an excess. Augustine was consecrated arch- 
' bishop of Canterbury, endowed with authority over all 
the British churches ; and his associates, having spread 
themselves over all the country, completed that conver- 
sion which was so happily begun. 
K)^*My^^ The kingdom of the heptarchy which. next embraced 
Sj^^LJ the Christian faith was that of Northumberiand, at that 
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time more powerful than the reist* Edwin, a wise, brave, 
and active prince, then king of the country, was married 
fo Ethelburga, the daughter of Ethelbert, who had been 
so lately converted. This princess, emulating the glory 
of her mother, who had been the instrument of convert- 
ing her husband and his subjects to Christianity, carried 
Paulinus, a learned bishop, with her into Nortlmmber- 
land, having previously stipulated for the free exercise 
of her religion. Edwin, whom his queen unceasingly 
solicited to embrace Christianity, for a long time hesitat* 
ed on the proposal, willing to examine its doctrmes be- 
fore be declared in their favour. Accordingly he held 
several conferences with Paulinus, disputed with his 
counsellors, meditated alone, and, after a serious dis- 
cussion, declared himself a Christian. The high priest 
also of the pagan superstition soon after declaring him« 
self a convert to the arguments of Paulinus, the whole 
body of the people unanimously followed their example. 

The authority of Edwin, who was thus c^nvert-^rl^^vj^^ 
ed, soon after prevailed upon Earpwold, king of theft^^u^^^. 
East Angles, to embrace Christianity. This monarch, 
however, after the death of Edwin, relapsed into his 
former idolatry, at the persuasion of his wife. But u pon 
his decease, Sigebert, his half-brother, who had been 
educated in France, restored Christianity, and intro- 
duced learning among the Angles. 

Mercia, the most powerful kingdom of all the Saxon U^^^^O^Ll 
heptarchy, owed its conversion, like the former, to a ^'^t/ 
woman. The wife of Peada, who was the daughter of ^**^*' 
Oswy, king of Northumberland, having been bred in 
the Christian faith, employed her influence with success 
in converting her husband and his subjects. But it seems 
the new religion was attended with small influence on 
the manners of that fierce people, as we find OfFa, one 
of their new-converted kings, in a few reigns after, trea- 
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cherously destroying Etbelbert, king of the East AngJes, 
at an entertainment to wliicb be bad been invited. How- 
ever, to make atonement for tbis transgression, we find 
him paying great court to tbe clergy, ^ving tbe tentb of 
'-' 'tis goods to tbe cbmrcb^ and making a pilgrimage to. 
Rome, wbere bis ricbes procured bim tbe papal absolu- 
rtion. It was upon tbis occasion, tbe better to ingratiate 
himself with tbe pope, that be engaged to pay bim a 
IcfufUAUc yearly donation for tiie support of an Englisb college at 
Rome; and, in order to raise tbe sum, be imposed a 
lY) ^tax of a penny on each bouse possessed oCtbirty pence 
a year^ This imposition being afterwards generally 
levied throughout the kbgdom, went by tbe name of 
Peter-pence, and in succeeding times gave rise to many 
ecclesiastical abuses. 
t/Ji^M^/uL ^^ ^^ kingdom of Essex, Sebert, who was nephew 
^uK^. ^^ Ethelbert, king of Kent, of whose conversion we have 
already made mention, was also prevailed upon by bis 
' .. " ' H* uncle to embrace tbe Christian religion. His sons, 
' ;^ however, relapsed into idolatry, and b^pished Melitus, 
the Christian bishop, from their territories, because be 
refused to let them eat tbe white bread which was dis- 
tributed at the communion. But Christianity was re- 
stored two or three reigns after, by Sigebert the Good ; 
. and such was the influence of its doctrines upon OfTa, 
the fourth in succession from him, that he went upon a 
pilgrimage to Rome, and shut himself up during the rest 
of his life in a cloister. 
k'^^^^jh^ ^^ '^^^^ ^^^^^ ^f 'he propagation of Christianity 
^J%mJ^- in the kingdom of Sussex; but this being the smallest of 
all the Saxon heptarchy, it is probable that it was go- 
verned in its opinions by some of its more powerful 
neighbours. It is said, that, during the reign of Cissa,< 
one of its kings, which continued seventy-six years, the 
kingdom fell into a total dependence upoathat of Wes- 
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sex, and to this it is probable that it owed its con- 
▼ersioB. -^ 

(^ The kingdom of Wessex, which in the end swallowed ^^ ^ 
up all the rest, deserves our more particular attention.'S^"^ 
This principality, which, as has been alreiady related, T^T/ '^ 
was founded by Cerdic, was, of all the Saxon establish-^/V^v/ 
ments in Britain, the most active and warlike. The ^^ 
great opposition the invaders of this province originally 
met from the natives, whom they expelled, not without 
much bloodshed, served to carry their martial spirit to 
the highest pitch. Cerdic was succeeded by his son 
Kenric, and he by Ceaulin, a prince more ambitious and 
enterprising than either of the former. He had, by 
waging continual war i^ainst the Britons, added a great 
part of the counties of Devon and Somerset to his do- 
minions ; and, not satisfied with conquests over his na- 
tural enemies, he attacked the Saxons themselves, till, 
becoming terrible to all, he provoked a general confede- 
racy against him. This combination took place ; so that 
he was at last expelled from the throne, and died in exile - » "^ 
and misery. His two sons succeeded ; and, after a suc- 
cession of two more, Kynegils inherited the crown. 
This prince embraced Christianity through the persua- 
sion of Oswald, king of Northumberland, his son- 
in-law. After some succeeding obscure reigns, Cead- 
walla mounted the throne, ^n enterprising, warlike, and 
successful prince. He subdued entirely the kingdom 
of Sussex, and annexed it to his own dominions. He 
made also some attempts upon Kent, but was repulsed 
with vigour. Ina^ his successor, was the most renown- 
ed and illustrious of all the kings who reigned in Eng- 
land during the heptarchy. This monarch inherited 
• the military virtues of Ceadwalla, but improved by po- ^ 
licy, justice, and prudence. He made war upon the 
firitons; who yet remained in Somersetshire ; and having 
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totally scrtxlued that provincej he treated the vanquished 
with a humanity hitherto unknown to the Saxon con- 
. querors. In less than a year ^fter be mounted the 
throne of Wessex, he was declared inonar€h of the An- 
glo-Saxons : a remarkable proof of the great ch^tracter 
he had acquired. He compiled a body of laws, whichl 
served as the ground-work of those which were after-v/i 
wards published by Alfred. He also ass^nbled a gene^J ' 
ral council of the clergy, in which it w^s det/ermio^4 tbajt 
all churchesi monasteries, and places of religious wor- 
ship, which had gone to rqin or decay, 8bojul4 be rebuilt 
or repaired. A^ length, after fi, distinguished reign 
of thirty-eight year?, in the decline of life, he made a 
pilgrimage to Rome ; and, on his return home, shut him- 
self up in a cloister, where he died. To him succeeded 
Ethelard, Cudred, Sigebert, Cenulph, and Brithric ; all 
these claiming the crown, not entirely by hereditary right, 
nor yet totally rejecting their family pretensions. 
igj it.»^ It was \vk the reign of the last-named monarch, that 
^^lli^gy^^gbert, great-grandson to a nephew of king Ina, began 
^ to grow very popular among the West Saxons, both on 
account of his family and private merit. But sensible, 
however, of the danger pf popularity, under such a jea- 
lous monarch as Brithric, he withdrew secretly into 
France, to the court of Charlemagne, at that time the 
most polished prince of Europe. This w as a school in 
which young JEgbert failed not to make a rapid profi- 
ciency ; and he soon acquired such accomplishments, 
both in arts and arms, as raised him greatly superior to 
any of his countrymen at home. 
%Allrdj/L. Nor was it long before this prince had an opportunity 
A^inS^i^of displaying his natural and acquired talents to advan- 
y!^^. tage ; for, Brithric being poisoned by his wife Eadburga, 
the nobility recalled him from France, in order to ascend 
the throne of his ancestorjs. 
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Abaut that time also^ a fortunate concurrent a. d. ^i^iLJ^^i^ 
of ev^ts seemed to prepare the way for his be- 800. t^^^y-^ 
coming sole monarch of the country* In all the king- jr*^^*" 
doms of the heptarchy, an exact rule of succession was 
little regarded; while, at the same time> family preten^ 
sions were not laid totally aside. Every person of the 
collateral line had as good a right to assert his claim as 
those who urged direct descent; so that the reigning 
monarch was under continual apprehensions from the 
princes of the blood, whom he was taught to consider 
as rivals, and whose death alone could ensure him trah-» 
quillity. From this fatal cause, together with the pas-* 
sion princes then had of retiring to monasteries, and the 
opinion of merit attending the preservation of chastity, 
even in a married state ; from these causes, I say, the 
royal families had been entirely extinguished in aU the 
kingdoms except that of Wessex. Thus Egbert was 
the only surviving descendant of those conquerors who 
boasted their descent from Woden ; and consequently, 
beside his personal merit, he had hereditary pretensions 
to the throne of the united kingdoms. 

It is indeed probable, that he had already planned ^e^/^^ 
the union of the heptarchy; but, in order to avert the^^^^'^ 
suspicions of the neighbouring states, he attacked the fy^*^- 
firitons in Cornwall, and continued to act as mediator 
among the Saxon princes, whose differences were be- 
come almost irreconcilable. His moderation in these 
good offices, the prudence he manifested in his own go^ 
vernment, and his known capacity in the affairs of war 
and peace, procured him such a degree of reputation 
that he was soon considered as chief of the Saxon hep- 
tarchy. 

But his ambition was not to be satisfied with a mere Cfiut/Ldi 
noturinal superiority; he still aimed at breaking dowii^^*^^ 
a& dwtinctions, and uniting these petty states into ontr^/^' 
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"* '*great and flourishing kingdom. The king of Mercia 
was the first who furnished him with a pretext for reco- 
vering the part of his dominions which had formerly 
been dismembered by that state. Beornulf, the mo- 
narch of that country, who had already almost obtained 
the sovereignty over the heptarchy, taking advantage of 
Egbert's absence, who was employed in quelling the 
Britons, invaded his dommions with a numerous army, 
composed of the flower of his country. Egbert was 
not remiss in marching to oppose him with a body of 
troops less numerous than those of Beornulf, but more 
/brave and resolute. Both armies met atJ^Uton, i^nd f^ 
Y battle ensuing, the Mercians were defeated with terrible 
I slaughter. 
'tUfif^M^Jpn. In the mean time, while the victor pursued his con- 
**/^'!^ quest into the enemies' country, he dispatched his eildest 
^. ^* son, Ethel wolf, with an army, into the kingdom of Kent„ 
who soon made himself master of the whole nation, and 
expelled Baldred, their monarch, to whom his subjects 
had paid a very unwilling obedience. The East Saxons 
also, and part of Surrey, dissatisfied with their subjec- 
tion to the Mercians, readily submitted to Egbert; nor 
were the East Angles backward in sending ambassadors 
to crave his protection and assistance against that na- 
tion, whose yoke they had for some time endured, and 
were resolved no Jonger to bear. The Mercian king, 
attempting to repress their defection, was defeated and 
sleun : and two years after, Ludecan, his successor, met 
X with the same fate, Withlaf, one of their eoldermen, 
soon after put himself ^t their head ; but, being driveq 
from province to province by the victorious arms of 
Egbert, he was, at last, obliged to take shelter in the 
abbey of Croyland, while Egbert made himself master 
of the whole kingdom of Mercia. However, in order 
to accustom that people^ to his dominion^ he permitted 
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Withlaf to govern the kingdom as a vassal, and tribu- 
tary under him ; thus at once satisfying his ambition, 
and flattering the people with an appearance of the 
former government. 

The king of Northumberland was the last that sub*^ei/^^ 
mitted to his authority. This state had been long ha-«^»^ 
rassed by civil wars and usurpations: all order had ^**"^ 
been destroyed among the people, and the kingdom was 
weakened to such a degree, that it was in no condition 
to withstand such an invader as Egbert. The inha- 
bitants, therefore, unable to resist his power, and desi- 
rous of possessing some established form of government, 
very cheerfully sent deputies, who submitted to his au- 
thority, and expressed their allegiance to him as their 
sovereign. JByj^is submission, all the kin^dqms^of the 1 
he ptarchy were united under his command ; but, to^ve {^i^^^J^u 
splendour to_his autEority, a general council of theV^I^^ 
cTergy and laity jvas summoned at Winchester, where U^AJT 
he waTsolemnly crowned king of England, by which 1 
name the unrted kingdom was thenceforward called. ^ 

Thus, about four hundred years after the first arrival^iy^-u^A 
of the Saxons in Britain, all their petty settlements were^i^i^i^ 
united into one great state ; and nothing offered a.d. J^/^^ 
but prospects of peace, security, and increasing 827. ^ 
refinement About this period, the arts and sciences, 
which had been before only known to the Greeks and 
Romans, were disseminated over Europe, where they 
were sufficient to raise the people above mere barba- 
rians, but yet lost all their native splendour in the trans- 
plantation. The English, at this time, might be consi- 
dered as polite, if compared to the naked Britons at the 
invasion of Caesar. The houses, furniture, clothes, and 
all the real luxuries of sense, were almost as great then 
as they have been since. But the people were incapa- 
We of sentimental pleasure. All the learning of the 
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time was confined among the clergy ; and little improve- 
ment could be expected from their reasonings, since it 
was one of their tenets to discard the light of reason. 
An eclipse was even by their historians talked of as an 
omen of threatened calamities; and magic was not only 
believed, but some actually believed themselves magi* 
cians« Even the clergy were not averse to these opi- 
nions, as such, in some measure, served to increase their 
audiority. Indeed, the reverence for the clergy was 
carried so high, that if a person appeared in a sacerdotal 
habit on the highway, tte people flocked round him, 
and, with all the marks of profound respect, received 
every word he uttered as an oracle. From this blind 

(^attachment, the social and even the military virtues 
"^ l^began to decline among them. The reverence towards 
saints and. relics served to supplant the adoration of the 
Supreme Being. Monastic observances were esteemed 
more meritorious than active virtues ; and bounty to the 
church atoned for all the violences done to society. The 
nobility, whose duty it was to preserve the military 

. spirit from declining, began to prefer the sloth and se- 
curity of a cloister to the tumult and glory of war ; and 
those rewards which should have gone to encourage the 
soldier, were lavished in maintaining the credulous in- 
dolence of monastic superstition. 



CHAPTER IV. 

From the Accession of Egbert to the Norman 
Conquest. 
A.D. 827—1066. 
i^^fctpv/lT might have been reasonably expected, that a wkc 
//A^^. and fortunate prince, at the head of so great a kingdom, 
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and so united and numerous a people as t&e English 
then were, should not only have enjoyed the fruits of 
pe$tce and quiet, but left felicity to succeeding genera* 
tions. The inhabitants of the several provinces, tired 
out with mutual dissensions, seemed to have lost all 
desire c^ revolting : the race of their ancient kings was 
extinct, and none now remained but a prince who de- 
served their allegiance, both by the merit of his services 
and the splendour of his birth. Yet, such is the instability 
of humars affairs, and the weakness of man's best con* 
jecture, that Egbert was hardly settled on his united 
throve, when both he and his subjects began to be 
alarmed at the approach of new and unknown enemies, 
and the inland exposed to fresh invasions. / /^ j 

About this time a mighty swarm of those nations who ^UaJ^y^ 
had possessed the countries bordering on the Baltic, ^JU^' 
beg^, under the names of Danes and Normans, to in- 
fest the western coasts of Europe, and to fill all places, 
wherever they came, with slaughter and devastation. 
These were, in fact, no other than the ancestors of the 
very people whom they came to despoil, and might be 
considered as the original stock from which the numer- 
ous colonies that infested Britain had migrated some 
centuries before. The Normans fell upon the northern 
coasts of France; the Danes chiefly leveled their fury. ^ 
against England, their first appearance being in 787, "^ 
when Brithric was king of Wessex. It was then that a 
small body of them landed on the coasts of that king* 
dom, with a view of learning the state of the country ; 
and, having committed some small depredations, fled 
to their ships for safety. About seven years after the > ^u 
first attempt they made a descent upon the kingdom of 
Northumberland, where they pillaged a monastery ; but, 
their fleet being shattered by a storm, they were defeated 
by the inhabitants, and put to the sword. It was not 
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till about five years after the elevation of Egbert to the 
sovereignty of England, that their invasions became 
truly formidable. From that time they continued with 
unceasing ferocity, until the whole kingdom was reduced 
to a state of the most distressful bondage. 

As the Saxons had utterly neglected their naval power 
"^^"^ since their first settlement in Britain, the Danes, who 
gT^^Ji^ succeeded them in the empire of the sea, found no diffi- 
^ culty in landing upon the isle of Sheppey, in Kent, 

which they ravaged, returning to their ships loaden with 
the spoil. Their next attempt, the year ensuing, was at 
Charmouth, in Dorsetshire, where they landed a body 
of fifteen thousand men, that niade good their ground 
against the efforts of Egbert ; who, after a battle, was 
obliged to draw off his forces by night. Within two 
years after, they landed in Cornwall; and, being joined 
by the Britons there, they advanced towards ttie borders 
of Devonshire, where they virere totally routed by Eg- 
bert, in a pitched battle, at Hengsdown-hill, near Kel- 
lington. By this victory he secured the kingdom from 
<f\ y^^l k invasion for some time; but his death seemed to put a 
-'^/^^'].:^' period to the success of his countrymen, and to invite 
^ ^ the enemy to renew their devastations with impunity. 
J^ZjiiJi^ ^ He was succeeded by Ethel wolf, his son, who had 
4-^^Wv^neither the vigour nor the abilities of his father. This 
Xr^ X 2>jC^rince had been educated in a cloister, and had actually 
taken orders during the life of his elder brother ; but 
upon his death be received a dispensation to quit the 
monkish habit, and to marry. He was scarcely settled 
on his thronCj when a fleet of Danish ravagers, consist- 
ing of thirty-three sail, landed at Southampton ; but 
* they were repulsed, though not without great slaughter 
on both sides. However, no defeat could repress the 
obstinacy, nor could any difficulties daunt the courage 
of these fierce invaders, who still persevered in their 
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descents^ and^ year after year^ made inroads into the 
country, marking their way with pillage, slaughter, and 
desolation. Though often repulsed, they always ob- 
tained their end, — of spoiling the country and carrying 
off the plunder. It was their method to avoid coming, 
if possible, to a general engagement ; but, scattering 
themselves over the face of the country, they carried 
away, indiscnminately, as well the inhabitants them- 
selves as all their moveable possessions. If the military 
force of the country was drawn out against them, the in- 
vaders either stood their ground, if strong enough to 
oppose ; or retreated to their ships, if incapable of re- 
sistance. Thus, by making continual and repeated 
descents, every part of England was kept in constant 
alarm, every county fearful of giving assistance to th« 
next, as^ its own safety was in danger. From this ge- 
neral calamity the priests and monks were no way ex- 
empted ; they were rather the chief objects on whom 
these Danish idolaters wreaked their resentment. 

In this state of fluctuating success affairs continued j|^^*y^* 
for some time, the English often repelling, and as often/^;^*^*^ 
being repulsed by, their fierce invaders ; till at length ^'*'^*^ 
the Danes resolved upon making a settlement in the 
country, and, landing on the isle of Thanet, sta- a. d. 
tioned themselves there. In this place they kept 852. 
their ground, notwithstanding a bloody victory gained 
over them by Ethelwolf. Thence they soon after re- 
moved to the isle of Sheppey, which they considered as. 
more convenient for their tumultuary depredations. 

In the mean time Ethelwolf, the wretched monarch\^;« 
of the country, instead of exerting his strength to repelj 
these invaders, was more solicitous to obey the dictates! 1 
of monkish superstition. In order to manifest his de-f ;^^ 
votion to the pope, he sent his^n Alfred to Rome, to| '^' 
receive confirmation from his holiness ; and, not satis-) 
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fled with this testimony of his zeal, undertook a pilgrim* 
age thither in person. He passed a twelvemonth in that 
cky, and gained no small applause for his devotion, 
wl^h he testified by his great liberality to the church. 
Iq his return home he married Judith, daughter to the 
emperor Charles the Bald ; but) on his landing in his 
omi dominions, he was surprised to find hid title to the 
crown disputed. 
Xc His second son, Ethelbald, upon the death of his el* 
^Jt^JJi^jA&t brother, perceiving the miserable state to which the 
0/L4 1 i^liiagdom was reduced by the king's ill-timed supersti* 
tions, formed a conspiracy to expel him from the throne. 
The people seemed equally divided between the claims 
of the father and son ; so that a bloody civil war seemed 
likely to complete the picture of the calamities of the 
times. A division of the kingdom at length terminated 
the dispute ; the king was content with the eastern part 
of the monarchy, while his son was appointed to govern 
the western, which was the most powerful, and the least 
exposed to danger. 
^ When the two princes had come to this agreement, 
^ council was summoned of the states of the kingdom ; 
/'and, besides the ratification of this grant, a tithe of all 
^^ Uhe produce of the land was settled upon the clergy. 
hAjJj^jL A. D. Ethel wolf lived only two years after this agree- 
^Yy 1^ 957' ment; leaving, by will, the kingdom shared be- 
;^ j tween his two eldest sons, Ethelbald and Ethelbert : the 
1 west being consigned to the former, the east to the 
latter. The reign of Ethelbald was of no long conti- 
nuance ; however, in so short a space, he crowdfed a 
number of vices sufficient to render his name odious to 
posterity. He married Judith, his step-mother, and' 
was not without great difficulty prevailed upon to di- 
^ vorce her. The reign oThis brother was df longer du- 
ration ; and, as we are told, was in every respect mote, 
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meritorious. Nevertheless, the kiiigdom was still io-^ . 
fested by the Danes, who committed great outrages. 

This prince was succeeded by bis brother a. d. ■$U^t&J^yki4 
Etheked^abrave king, but whose valour was in- 866. ^P^Uaif^^ 
sufficient to repress the Danbb incursions^ In these 
exploits he was always assisted by his younger brother 
Alfred, afterwards surnamed the Great, who sacrificed 
all private resentment to the public good, having been 
deprived by the king of a large patrimony. It was 
during this prince's reign that the Danes, penetrating 
into Mercia, took up their winter^quarters at Notting- 
ham ; whence they were not dislodged without difficulty. 
Their next station was at Reading, whence they infested 
the country with their exxsursions. The king, attended 
by his brother, marched at the head of the West Saxons 
against them : there, after many reciprocations of suc- 
cess, the king died of a wound which he received in 
battle, and left to Alfred the inheritance of a kingdom 
that was now reduced to the brink of ruin. 

Nothing could be more deplorable than the a.d.^2^"^^ 
state of the country when Alfred came to the 871. ^U^A^ 
throne. The Danes had already subdued Northum- 
berland and East Anglia, and had penetrated into the 
very heart of Wessex. The Mercians were united 
against him; the dependence upon the other provinces 
of the empire was but precarious; the lands lay uncul- 
tivated, throng fears of continual incursions ; and all 
the churches and monasteries were burned to the ground. 
In this situation of afiairs nothing appeared but objects 
of terror, and every hope was lost in despair. The wis- 
dom and virtues of one man were found sufficient to 
bring back happiness, security, and order; and all the 
calamities of the times found redress from Alfred. . 

This prince seemed born not only to defend his bleed- fl^^^^^ 
iag ..umr,, b„. e,e„ .0 .do™ hu.a„U,. He had gi^ /^ 
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very early instances of those great virtues which ajfiter« 
wards signalised his reign ; and was anointed by pope 
Leo as future king, when he was sent by his father for 
his education to Rome. On his return he became every 
day more the object of his father's fond affections ; and 
that, perhaps, was the reason why his education was at 
first neglected. He had attained the age of twelve be- 
« fore he was made acquainted with the lowest elements 
of literature ; but, hearing some Saxon poems read 
which recounted the praise of heroeis, his whole mind 
was roused, not only to obtain a similitude of glory, 
but also to be able to transmit that glory to posterity. 
Encouraged by the queen his mother, and assisted by 
a penetrating genius, he soon learned to read these 
compositions, and proceeded from them to a knowledge 
of Latin authors, who directed his taste, and rectified 
his ambition. 
(L^l^ He was scarce come to the crown when he was obli- 
^^tiXi^iU^ ged to oppose the Danes, who had seized 'Wilton, and 
^Xi^iu.lVere exercising their usual ravages on the countries 
around. He marched against them with the i^vi troops 
be could assemble on a sudden, and a desperate battle 
was fought, to the disadvantage of the j^nglish. But 
it was not in the power of misfortune to abate the king's 
diligence, though it repressed his power to do good. He 
was in a little time enabled to hazard another engage- 
ment; so that the enemy, dreading his courage and 
activity, proposed terms of peace, which he did not 
think proper to refuse. They, by this treaty, agreed to 
relinquish the kingdom; but, instead of complymg with 
their engagements, they only removed from one place 
to another, burning and destroying wherevef they came. 
O^M^J-M Alfred, thus opposed to an ^nemy whom no stationary 
itV A^t^ force could resist, no treaty could bind, found himself 
K,A^^^ unable to repel the efforts of those ravagers, who from 
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all quarters invaded him. New swarms of the enemy 
arrived every year upon the coast, and fresh invasions 
were still projected. It was in vain that Alfred pursu- 
ed them, straitened their quarters, and compelled them 
to treaties : they broke every league ; and, continuing 
their attacks with unabated perseverance, at length totally 
dispirited his army, and induced his superstitious soldiers 
to believe themselves abandoned by Heaven, since it 
thus permitted the outrages of the fierce idolaters with 
impunity. Some of them therefore left their country, 
and retired into Wales, or fled to the continent. Others 
submitted to the conquerors, and purchased their lives 
by their freedom. In this universal defection, Alfred 
vainly attempted to remind them of the duty they owed 
to their country and their king; J)ujt, finding his remon- 
strances ineffectual, he gave way to the wretched neces- 
sity of the times. Accordingly, relinquishing the ensigns 
of his dignity, and dismissing his servants, he dressed 
himself in the habit of a peasant, and lived for some 
time in the house of a herdsman, who had been entrust-, 
ed with the care of his cattle. In this manner, though 
abandoned by the world, and fearing an enemy in every 
quarter, still he resolved to continue in his country, to 
catch the slightest occasions for.bringing it relief. In his 
solitary retreat, which vf as in the county of Somerset, 
at the confluence of the rivers Parret and Thone, he^^ 
amused himself with music^ and supported his humble 
lot with the^hopes of better fortune. It is said, that one 
day being commanded by the herdsman's wife, who 
was ignorant of his quality, to take care of some cakes; 
which were baking by the fire, he happened to let them 
burn, for which she severely upbraided him for ne- 
glect. 

Previously to his retirement, Alfred had concerted (JmJ^^ 
measures for assembling a few trusty friends, whenever oulLuM'j . 
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kh 0]){)6rtunity should offer of annoykigtfee en^tny, who 
^e*^ no# in possession of ail the country. Tbfe ^chosen 
ixmfd, still feitiiful to their 4tKMiarch> took shelter in the 
foists and inarshes of Somerset^ and thence made 
bctiasional iirupti<^s npon straggling parties of the ene* 
toy. Their succeiss, m this rapacious and dteary me- 
thod of living, encouraged ma^y more to join their so- 
<:5ety, till at lentgh, sufticietitly augnaented, they repaired 
to their monarch, who had by that time been reduced 
by famine to extrertiities. 
d^^J^ Mean while, Ubba, the chief of the Danish command* 
%iA^ll4iJ fe^*» carried terror over the whole land, and now rava- 
ged the country of Wales without oppoisition. The only 
^tece where hfe fb^utid ifesistanoe w^s, in his tttutlf), ifrom 
the castle of Kfitiwfth, into which the earl of Devon* 
Bbire bad retircfd witSi a small body of troops. This gal- 
lant soldiefr, finding himself unable to sus^tain a siege, 
and fcnbt\itag the danger of stii'rendering to a perfidious 
tenemy, rdsolved, by one desperate effort, to sally out 
titnd force bis way through the besiegers, sword in hand. 
The proposal Was embraced by all his followers, while 
the Da^es, setui*e in their numbers, and in their con>- 
tempt of the enemy, were not only routed with great 
/- slaughter, but Ubba, their general, was slain. 

^iK^ /Z^fW This victory once more restored courage to the dbpi- 
/^^JkJ^ Savons ; and Alfred, taking advantage of their fe- 
^ijl/fx^ Vourable disposition, prepared to animate them to a vi- 
Li^iJ^ gorous exertion cf their superiority. He soon therefore 
apprisfed them of the plafce of his retreat, and instructed 
them to be ready with aH their strength ^at a minute'^ 
Mrarning. But no orte was found who would iindertelfe 
to give intelligence of the force and posture of the^ne* 
my. Not knowing, therefore, a person in whom to con* 
fide, be ilnclertook this dangerous task hinnsetf. In the 
simple dress of a isihepherd^ with a -harp in bis ha'nds/be 
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^ntei^ the Danish cai»p, tried all his arts to please) 
ttod was «o mi>d^ adaured tbajt he was brought into the 
presence of Outhrum, the Dajiish prince, with whom 
be ireoiained some days. There he remarked the supine 
security of 4he Danes, their contempt of the English, v^ 
their iiegtageoce in foraging and plundering, and their 
dissoJi^e wastk;^ <rf such ill-gotten booty. Having | 
made bis observations, he returaed to his retreat, and, 
detaching proper emissaries ^ao^ng his subjects, ap- 
pointed them to Bi^eet him in arms in the forest of Sel- 
wood,-— a ^uifiiQjKms wbich they gladly obeyed. ^ 

It was against the most ung4aar4ed quarter of the ^^^^^ 
enemy that Alfred made his most violent attack, while *'^'^'**^ 
the Danes, surprised to heboid an army of English,^^/^ ***^ 
whom they considered ^as totally subdued, umde but a 
faiatriesistance, ootwitbstandjbg the superiority of their 
nuBiber* Tbey were routed with great slaughter : and, 
though Bwih as escaped fled for refuge into a fortified 
4Uimp in tbe .Deighboorbood, yet;, being uniprovided for 
a eiege, in less than a fortnight tbey were com* a.jx. 
peUed to suiTender at dlscTtetion. By rthe con- 879* 
jfueror's permission, those wbo did not choose to em- 
brace Christianity embarked for Eland ers, under the 
command of one of their generals called Jlas.tings. 
Guthrum, their prince, became a coavert, with thirty 
^f bis i>oble^ and the kiqg himself answered for bim at 
the font. q ^ 

Of the Danes who had eoUsted »dth Hastir^, ^,:^ixxlCUUaJ -h^J 
i«turaed, contmry to agreement, once more tp ravi^^^"^*^*^ 
Ibat country where they bad been so mercifally «pared^;^ T*^ 
and, landing on the coaats of Kent, advanced towards f^*"^ 
Rochester, in bo^s of surprising that city. Tbey were 
soon, however, 4eterred from procee<fing, by iiearing 
thait Alfred ^as a^pon his march to oppose them. That 
#ucb .d€ipred»tions might be prevented for the future, 
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this monarch equipped a strong fleet, with which he 
attacked and destroyed sixteen of their vessels in the 
port of Harwich. There was now but the port of Lon- 
don open to the invaders ; and as that city was weakly 
garrisoned, he soon*reduced it to capitulation. Hav- 
ing augmented its fortifications, and embellished it with 
a number of new edifices, he delivered it in charge to 
his son-in-law, Ethelred, and thus secured the whole 
country from foreign danger. 
Oitku}/Uu Alfred had now attained the meridian of glory ; he 
,^/Hut^ »^possessed a greater extent of territory than had ever 
been enjoyed by any of his predecessors ; the kings of 
Wales did him homage for their possessions, the Nor- 
thumbrians received a king of his appointment, and no 
enemy appeared to give him the least apprehension, or 
excite an alarm. In this state of prosperity and pro- 
jfound tranquillity, Alfred was diligently employed in 
cultivating the arts of peace, and in repairing the da- 
mages which the kingdom had sustained by war. After 
irebuilding the cities which had been destroyed by the 
pDanes, Jie established a regular militia for the defence 
jof the kingdotn. He took care that all his subjects 
should be armed and registered ; he assigned to them 
a regular rotation of duty; some were employed to 
[ cultivate the land, while others were appointed to repel 
: any sudden invasion from the enemy. He tookjcare 
I to provide a naval force that was more than a match 
> for the invaders, and trained his subjects as well in the 
pl/lML y^ practice of sailing as of naval engagements. A fleet of 
JyiJU^ hundred and twenty ships of war was thus stationed 
along the coasts; and, being well supplied with all 
things necessary, both for subsistence and wtir, it im- 
. pressed the incursive enemy with awe. Not but that 
there succeeded some very formidable descents, which 
the king found it difficult to repress. Hastings, the 
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Banish chieftain, in particular, appeared off the A. d. 
coast of Kent, with a fleet of three hundred and 893. 
thirty sail ; and, although his forces were vigorously 
opposed and repulsed by the vigilance of Alfred, yet he 
found means to secure himself jn the possession of 
Bamflete, near the isle of Canvey, in the county of Es- 
sex. But he was not long settled there when his gar- 
rison was overpowered by a body of the citizens of 
London, with great slaughter, and his wife and two 
sons made captives. These experienced the king's cle- 
mency; he restored them to Hastings, on condition 
that he should depart from the kingdom. Nor were 
the East Anglian Danes, or the insurgents of Northum- 
berland, much more successful. These broke into re- 
bellion; and, yielding to their favourite habits of de- 
predation, embarked on board two hundred and forty 
vessels, and appeared before Exeter. There, however, ^ 
they met a very bloody reception from Alfred ; and T/c^^^ 
were so discouraged, that they put to sea again without "^^^ 
attempting any other enterprise. A third body of ^x^^^^^^TlT 
ratical Danes were even more unsudcessful than either 
of the former. Great numbers of them, after the de- 
parture of Hastings, seized and fortified Shobury, at 
the mouth of the Thames ; and, having left a garrison 
there, marched along the banks of the river till they 
came to Bodington, in the county of Gloucester, where, 
being reinforced by a body of Welshmen, they threw up 
entrenchments, and prepared for defence. There they 
were surrounded by the king's forces, and reduced to 
the utmost extremity. After having eaten their horses, 
and many of them perishing with hunger, they made a 
desperate sally, in which numbers were cut to pieces. 
Those who escaped, being pursued by the vigilance of 
Alfred, were finally dispersed or totally destroyed. 
Nor did be treats the Northumbrian freebooters with 
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less severity. FalUng upon them while they iirere ex- 
ercising their ravages in the Wcbf, be took twenty of 
their ships ; and having tried dW the prisoners aft Win- 
chester, he hanged them as pirates, the comnK>» ene- 
mies of mankind. 
(1//l3]%/ ^^^^'^S '^y ^^^^ vigilance and well-timed severity giver> 
^JTy^y peace and total security to his subjects, his neilt care 
^i>ii^ was to polish the country by arts, as he had protected 
\Tm1>}^ by arms. He is said to have drawn op a body of 
' ' laws; but those which remain to this day under his 
name seem to be only the laws already practised in the 
country by his Saxon ancestors, and to ^bich, probaWy, 
be gave his sanction. The trial by juries, mulcts and 
lines for offences, by some ascribed to him, are of much 
more ancient date. The care of Alfred for the et>cou- 
ragement of learning did not a little tend to improve 
the morals and restrain the barbarous habits of the 
people. When be came to the throne, he found the 
English sunk into the grossest ignorance and barbarism, 
proceeding from the continued disorders of the govern- 
ment, and from the ravages of the Danes. He himself 
Complains that, on his accession, he knew not one per- 
son south of the Thames who could so much as inter- 
pret the Latin service. To remedy this deficiency, he 
invited over the most celebrated scholars from all parts 
( of Europe ; he founded, or at least re-established, the 
, v.\j ^tiniversity of Oxford, and endowed it with many privi- 
i^legcs. He gave in his own example the strongest in- 
^centives to study. He usually divided his time into 
Uhree equal portions; one was given to sleep, and the 
^.j ^\)Tdkciion of his body, diet, and exercise; another to 
: ' '^:^ y the dispatch of business; and the' third to study and 
; devotion. He made a considerable progress in the dif- 
ferent studies of grammar, rhetoric, philosophy, areht- 
tecture, and geometry. He was an excellent historian, 
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Understood music, ik»d w^s a^knovvte^^d to fe^ tho 
beat Sascon poet of th§ QgQ. H^ left luwy works be- 
hind him, many of which i^main to this d^y. He Ir^n&t 
lated the Pastoral of Gregory L, Eoetiu^i de Coxmla- 
tione^ and Bede'a Ecclesia^stical History,, iftto the S^xoo 
language. Sensible that his illiterskte subjects were not 
mueh susceptible of speculative instructi€M3» he endeat 
Toured to convey his morality by parables and stories^ 
and is said to have translated from the Gre^k the Fables 
of iEsop. Nor did he even neglect the more mechanit 
eal arts of life. Before bis time the genevality of the] 
. pe^e chiefly made use of timber in building, Alfred 
rmsed his palaces of brick, ^nd the nobility by deg^ e^ 
began to imitate bis example. He introduQ^d find e^-r 
CQuraged manufactures of all kinds ; and »o inventors 
or improvers of any ingenious art were suffered to go 
unrefirarded. Even the elegancies of life w^re brought 
to him from the Mediterranean ; and bis subjects, by 
seeing these productions of the peaceful arts, werq 
taught to re&pectthe virtues of justice and industry, by 
which alone they could be procured* It was ^fter ^ 
glorious reign of twentynnine years, thus spent in the 
advancement of his subjects' happiness, th^it he a« j>. 
died^ in the vigour of his age, and the full en- 901. 
joyment of bis faculties, an example to princes, md m 
ornament to human nature. To give a qbaraqt§r of this 
prince would only be to sum up those qualities wbiph 
constitute perfection. Even virtues seemingly oppp*^^ 
site were happily blended in his disposition ; persever- 
ing, yet flexible; moderate, yet enterprising ; just, yet; 
merci&l ; stern in commetnd, yet gentle in conversation.; 
Nature also, as if desirous that such admirable qualit 
ties of mind sbould be set off to the greatest advantage, 
bad be^owed on him all bodily accomplishments, vi-r 
gour, dignity, and an engaging, open countenance. In 
short, liistorians have taken such a delight iu describing 
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the hero, that they have totally omitted the mention of 
his smaller errors^ which doubtless he must have had in 
consequence of his humanity. 
di/tui/ Alfred had, by his wife Ethelswitha, the daughter of 
"^fjij^ a Mercian earl, three sons and three daughters. His 
eldest son, Edmund, died without issue, during his 
father's life-time. His third son, Ethelward, inherit- 
ed his father's passion for letters, and lived a private 
life. His second son^ Edward^ succeeded him on the 
throne. 

Edward was scarce settled on the throne when his 
1% n] Apretensions were disputed by Ethelward, his cousin-ger- 
™*7 '"^^nian, who raised a large party among the Northum^ 
brians to espouse his cause. At first his aims seemed 
to be favoured by fortune ; but he was soon after killed 
in battle, and his death thus freed Edward from a very 
dangerous competitor. Nevertheless the death of their 
leader was not sufficient to intimidate his turbulent ad- 
herents. During the whole of this prince's reign th^e 
were few intervals free from the attempts and insurrec- 
tions of the Northumbrian rebels. Many were the 
battles he fought, and the victories he won; so that 
though he might be deemed unequal to his father in 
the arts of peace, he did not fall short of him in the 
military virtues. He built several castles, and fortified 
different cities. He reduced Turketul, a Danish in- 
vader, and obliged him to retire with his followers. He 
subdued the East Angles, and acquired dominion over 
the Northumbrians themselves. He was assisted in 
these conquests by his sister Ethelfleda, the widow of 
Ethelred, earl of Mercia, who, after her husband's 
death, retained the government of that province. Thus, 
after Edward had reduced the whole kingdom to his 
obedience, and begun his endeavours to promote the 
happiness of his people, he was prevented by death 
from the completion of his designs. 
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To him succeeded Athelstan, his natural a.d. ^^^ 
son, the illegitimacy of his birth not being then 925. ^^^^ 
deemed a sufficient obstacle to his inheriting the crown. **^ 
To this prince, as to the former, there was some oppo- 
sition made in the beginning. Alfred, a nobleman of^**^^***^ 
his kindred, is said to have entered into a conspiracy 
against him, in favour of the legitimate sons of the de- 
ceased king, who were yet too young to be capable of 
governing themselves. Whatever his attempts might 
have been, he denied the charge, and ^offered to clear 
himself of it by oath before the pope. The proposal 
was accepted ; and it is asserted, that he had scarce 
sworn himself innocent, when he fell into convulsions, 
and died three days after. This monarch received. also 
some dfeturbance from the Northumbrian Danes, whom 
he compelled to surrender; and resenting the con- 
duct of Constantine king of Scotland, who had given 
them assistance, he ravaged that country with impu- 
nity, till at length he was appeased by the humble sub- 
missions of that monarch. These submissions, however, 
being extorted, were insincere. Soon after Athelstan 
had evacuated that kingdom, Constantine entered into 
a confederacy with a body of Danish pirates, and some 
Welsh princes who were jealous of Athelstan s growing 
greatness. A bloody battle was fought at Brunsburg,) 
in Northumberland, in which the English monarch was 
again victorious. After this success, Athelstan enjoyed 
his crown in tranquillity; and he is regarded as one ofl 
the ablest and most active of the Saxon kings. During] 
his reign the Bible was translated into the Saxon Ian- . 
guage^;~'and~some alliances also were formed by him with 
the princes ot the continent. He died at Glou- a. d. \ 
cester, after a reign of sixteen years; and was 941. ; 
succeeded by his brother Edmund. 

Edmund, like the rest of his predecessors, met with 
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fj^^ disturbaacc frona the North umbrians on his aecesaion 
%iA^U^ to the throne ; but bb activity soon defeated their at- 
Au^yU/ tempts. The great end, therefore, which he aimed at, 
^'^'^^y'^Muriog Ws reign, was to curb the licentiousness of this 
people, who offered to embrace Christianity as an 
atonement for their ofifences. Among other schemes 
for the benefit of the people, he was the first monarch, 
who, by law, instituted capital punishments in England. 
Remarking that fines and pecuniary mulcts were too 
gentle methods of treating robbers, who were, in general^ 
men who had nothing to lose, he enacted, that in gangs 
of robbers, when taken, the oldest of them should be 
,\^ A^j (Condemned to the gallows. This was reckoned a very 
% W ) severe law at the time it was enacted; for, among our 
"^^ I eariy ancestors, all the penal laws were mild and mer- 
yciful. The resentment this monarch bore to men of 
/ that desperate way of living was the cause of his death. 
His virtues, abilities, wealth, and temperance, promised 
him a long and happy reign ; when, on a certain day, 
as he was solemnizing a festival in Gloucestershire, be 
remarked that Leolf, a notorious robber, whom he had 
1 sentenced to banishment, had yet the boldness to enter 
j the hall where he was dining, and to sit at the table 
. , among the royal attendants. Enraged at this insolence, 
he commanded him to leave the room ; but, on his re« 
I fusing to obey, the king, whose temper was naturally 
choleric, flew against him, and caught him by the hair* 
' The ruffian, giving way to rage also on his side, drew a 
JxJi:^ dagger, and lifting up his arm, with a furious blow 
^2^^ I stabbed the monarch to the heart, who fell down on the 
; bosom of his murderer. The death of the assassin, who 
I was instantly cut in pieces, was but a small compensa- 
tion for the loss of a king, loved by his subjects, and 
>f deserving their esteem. 

The late king s sons were too young to succeed ][ura 
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in tl>e cHi-ection of so diflkult a government as that oijfj^u^)^^ 
England : his hrothet Edred was therefore appimited^«^«V^^ 
to strcceed ; and, like his predecessors, this monarch ^^^ 
foond himself at the head of a rebellious and refractory 
people. The Northeimbrian Danes, as usual, macb 
several attempts to shake off the English yoke ; so that 
the king \t^as at last obl'rged to place garrisons in their 
most considerable towns, and to appoint an English 
, governor over them, who might suppress their insurrec- 
tions on the first appearance. About this time the 
monks, from being contented to govern in ecclesiastical 
matters, be^an to assume the direction in civil affairs; 
and, by artttiHy managing the superstitions and the 
fears of the people, erected an authority that was not 
shaken off by several succeeding centuries. Edred had 
blindly delivered over his conscience to the guidance of 
Dunstan, abbot of Glastonbury, who was afterwards 
canonized ; and this man, under the appearance of 
sanctity, concealed the most l>oundless ambition. The 
monks bad hitherto been a kind of secular priests, who, 
though they lived in communities, were neither sepa* 
rated from the rest of the world nor useless to it. They 
wefe often married ; they were assiduously employed 
in the education of youth, and subject to the com* 
mands of temporal superiors. The celibacy of the ^^wAj 
clergy, as being a measure that would contribute to -^ | i^ 
tbeir independence, and to the establishment of the pa- 
pal power in Europe, was warmly recommended by^ d^:l^ 
the see of Rome to ecclesiastics in general, but to thc> 
monks in particular. An opportunity of carrying this 
measure in England arose from the superstitious cha- 
racter of Edred, and the furious zeal of Dunstan. Both 
lent it all the assistance in their power ; and the order 
of Benedictine monks was established under the direc- 
tion of Dunstan, Edred impliciUy submitted to his 
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directions, both in church and state ; and the kingdom 
was ia a fair way of being turned into a papal province 
by this zealous ecclesiastic, when he was checked in the 
midst of his career by the death of the king, who died 
of a quinsy, in the tenth year of his reign. 
/^«^ ^ A.D\ Edwy, his nephew, who ascended the throne, 
Uurij 955. his own sons being yet unfit to govern, was a 
^ prince of great personal accomplishments and martial 
disposition. But he was now come to the government 
of a kingdom ia which he had an enemy to contend 
with, against whom all military virtues could be of little 
service. Dunstan, who had governed during the former 
reign, was resolved to remit nothing of his authority in 
this ; and Edwy, immediately upon his accession, found 
himself involved in a quarrel with the monks, whose 
rage neither his accomplishments nor his virtues could 
mitigate. He seems to have been elected by the secu- 
lar priests in opposition to the monks ; so that their 
whole body, and Dunstan at their head, pursued him 
with implacable animosity while living, and even endea* 
voured to brand his character to posterity. 
/jJlij^Xk This. Dunstan, who makes a greater figure in these 



OLJ)hJ^^. times than even kings themselves, was born of noble 
V I parents in the West ; but, being defamed as a man of 
licentious manners in his youth, he betook himself to 
the austerities of a monastic life, either to atone for his 
faults or vindicate his reputation. He secluded him- 
self entirely from the vyorld, in a cell so small that he 
could neither stand erect nor lie along in it It was in 
this retreat of constant mortification that his zeal grew 
furious, and his fancy teemed with visions of the most 
extravagant nature. His supposed illuminations were 
frequent ; hb temptations strong, but he always resigt- 
ed with bravery. The devil, it was said, one day paid 
^ him a visit ia the shape of a fine young woman; but 
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Dunstan, knowing the deceit, and provoked at his im-T 
portunity, seized him by the nose with a paif of red- /: 
hot pincers, as he put his head into the cell ; and he j 
held him there till the malignant spirit made the whole 1 
neighbourhood resound with his bellowings. Nothing - 
was too absurd for the monks to propagate in favour of 
their sect. Crucifixes, altars, and even horses, were 
heard to harangue in their defence against the secular 
clergy. These miracles, backed by their stronger asser- 
tions, prevailed with the people. Dunstan was consi- 
dered as the peculiar favourite of the Almighty, and 
appeared at court with an authority greater than that 
of kings ; since theirs was conferred by men, but bis * 
allowed by Aeaven itself. Being possessed of so much 
power, it may be easily supposed that Edwy could 
m^e but a feeble resistance; and that his first fault 
was likely to be attended with the most dangerous con- 
sequences. The monk found or made one on the very 
daylBf his coronation. There was a lady of the royal 
blood, named Elgiva, whose beauty had made a strong 
impression on this young monarch's heart. He had 
even ventured to marry her, contrary to the advice of 
his counsellors, as she was within the degrees of affinity 
prohibited by the canon law. On the day of his coro-\ x 
nation, while his nobility were giving a loose to thej 
more noisy pleasures of wine and festivity'in the great j 
hall, Edwy retired to his wife's apartment, where, in 
company with her mother, he enjoyed the more pleas- , 
ing satisfaction of her conversation. Dunstan no ^ X) 
sooner perceived his absence, than, conjecturing the ; ^ 
reason, he rushed fiercely into the apartment, and up- | 
braiding him with all the bitterness of ecclesiasljcal j 
rancour, dragged him forth in the most outrageous j 
manner. Dunstan, it seems, ^^as not without his ene-/^ 
mies; for the king was advised, to punish this ingulf? 
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. by ordering bim to Moount for tbc looney v/kh whkh 
he had been intrvrsted >durieig the kst irdigQ. This ao 
comtt Abe haughty monk refused to give in ; wbeivefbre 
he was deprii^ of dl tbe eccleskaitical and ci^il tmo- 
Idtnetttte of which he had been m posseesion, aad ba- 
msbed from tbe j^tngdooi. His ^xiUe on^ly served to 
incf^ase the pepirtatioa of bis sanctity .among the peo- 
file; And Odo, arcbbi^bop of Caaterbury, was so £ar 
4jraBaported with the spirit -of the party, that he pro- 
iU)ii<Bced a 'divorce between Edwy and Elgiva. Eccle- 
:sia6tical censures were then attended wkb the BK>Sit 
/formidable eflfects. The Jiing could no longer neaisit 
&m andignatioQ of ttie churchy but coBsenibed to surreaar 
I -der his beautiful i»^ife to ks fury. Aooordis^gly, Odo 
^ \ -sent into ithe palace a {oarty of saldier^s, who seized tbe 
^^K / iqiioett, itnd, by bis orders, branded bcr on tbe bee witb 
•^jr^^ [^botirtm. Not contented with ti^is crinel vengeance, 
^^ they carried her by force kto Ireland^ and t4*BPe OQn>- 
Ofnanded dber to remtun in perpetual escile. This ilfimo* 
tion, >hj9wever, was too ^istress^ing for Chat faithful wk>- 
.man to coimply wath ; for, being cured of her weund» 
and having obliteraded tlie marks which had been omde 
to deface her beaufby, she ventured to return to the 
-ktngf whom she still regarded as her husband. Bitkt 
/misfortune still continued to pursue her. Sl)e was 
iaken pdsmier by a party whom the archbishop had a^p- 
ipoinled to ^observe ber cosiduct, and was put (to death 
%J^L\^ 'the most orud manner. The ^oews of her legs lieiug 
•*^j^y out, laod iber body mangled, she was thus ileft to expire 
^^^^\in dreadful agony. In the mean time a laecret revolt 
j^inat Edwy boemne almost general ; and, that it might 
iBOt be doiibted at whose instigation this revolt was un- 
dertaken, DuQstan .FetUH*ned to England, and put him- 
aelf at tbe iiead of tbe party. Tbe malcontents at kst 
?)uroceeded to^ipen raft)eUbn : and havmg placed Edgar, 
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the king's younger brother, a boy of thirteen years of 
age, at their head, they soon put hfan in possession of 
all the northern parts of the kingdom. Edwy's poi^^r,' 
and the number o^ his adherents, every day declining, 
he was at last obliged to consent to a partition of the 
kingdom; but his death, which happened two years 
after, freed his enemies from all further inquietude, 
and gave Edgar peaceable possessicm of the govern* 
ment. 

Edgar, being placed on the throne by the a.d. 
influence of the monks, affected to be entirely 9S9- 
guided by their directions in all his succeeding transac- 
tions. There has ever been some popular cry, some darl- 
ing prejudice amongst the English; and he who has 
taken the advantage of it, has always found it of excel- 
lent assistance to his government The sanctity of the 
monks was the cry at that time; and Edgar, chiming 
in with the people, at once promoted their happiness 
and Ub own glory. Few English monarchs have reigned 
with more fortune or more splendour than he. He not 
only quieted all domestic insurrections, but repressed 
all foreign invasions ; and his power was so well estab- 
lished, and so widely extended, that he is said to have 
been rowed in his barge- by eight ^ tributary kings upon 
the river Dee. The monks whom he promoted are 
loud in his praise ; and yet the example of his conti- 
nence was in no way corresponding with that chastity 
and forbearance on which they chiefly founded their 
jad^rior pretensions to sanctity. It is, indeed, somewhat 
extraordinary, that one should have been extolled for 
iiis virtues by the monks, whose irregularities were so 
peculiarly opposite to the tenets they enforced. His 
first transgression of this kind was the breaking into a 1 
convent, carrying off Editha, a nun, by force, and even i 
Committing violence on her person. For this act of j 
isacrilege and barbarity, no other penance was enjoined 
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I than that he should abstain from wearing bis crowrt 
I for seven years. As for the lady herself, he was permit- 
V ted to continue his intercourse with her without scandal. 
There was another mistress of Edgar's, named Elfleda 
; the Fair, with whom he formed a connexion by a kind 
of accident ; for, being at ttie house of one of his no«- 
bles, and fixing his affections on the nobleman's daugb^ 
ter, he privately requested that the youiig lady should 
{ pass that very night with him. The lady's mother, 
I knowing his power, and the impetuosity of his temper, 
prevailed upon her daughter seemingly to comply with 
his request; but, in the mean time, substituted a beau- 
/ tiful domestic in the young lady's place. In the morn- 
^ ing, when the king perceived the deceit, instead of 
being displeased at the stratagem, he expressed plea- 
sure in the adventure ; and transferring his love to El- 
fleda, as the damsel was called, she became his favour- 
ite mistress, and maintained an ascendency over him 
(^ till his marriage with Elfrida. The story of this fedy is 
too remarkable to be passed over in silence. 
E^fx\J Edgar had long heard of the beauty of a young lady, 
•i^n^^u/U whose name was Elfrida, daughter to the earl of Devon- 
/j/ ^ shire : but, unwilling to credit commom fame in this 
lUr^iM.' particular, he sent Athelwold, his favourite friend, to 
see, and inform him, if Elfrida was indeed that incom- 
parable woman report had described her. Athelwold, 
arriving at the earl's castle, had no sooner cast his eyes 
upon that nobleman's daughter than he became despe- 
rately enamoured of her himself. Such was the violence 
of his passion, that, forgetting his master's intentions, he 
solicited only his own interests, and demanded for him*, 
self the beautiful Elfrida from her father in marriage. 
The favourite of a king was not likely to find a refusal; 
the earl gave his consent, and their nuptials were per- 
formed, in private. Upon his return to court, which 
was shortly after, he assured the king that her riches 
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filone and ber high quality had been the causes of her 
jadmiration ; and be appeared amazed how the world 
could talk so much, and so unjustly, of her charms. 
The king was satisfied, and no longer felt any curiosity^ 
while Athelwold secretly triumphed in his address. 
When he had, by this deceit, weaned the king from his 
purpose, he took an opportunity, after soixie time, of 
turning the conversation on Elfrida, representing that 
though the fortune of a daughter of the earl of Devon- 
shire would be a trifle to a king, yet it would be an 
immense acquisition to a needy subject. He, therefpre, 
humbly entreated permission to pay his addresses to her, 
as she was the richest heiress in the kingdom, A request 
so seemingly reasonable was readily complied with: 
Athelwold returned to his wife, and their nuptials were 
solemnized in pqblic« His greatest care, however,^ was 
employed in keeping her from court; and he took every 
precaution to prevent her appearing before a king so 
susceptible of love, whilst he was so capable of inspiring 
that passion. But it was impossible to keep his treach- 
ery long concealed. Favourites are never without pri- [ 
vate enemies, who watch every opportunity of rising j 
upon their ruin* Edgar was soon informed of the whole 
transaction; but, dissembling his resentment, he took 
occasion to visit that part of the country where this mi- 
racle of beauty was detained, accompanied by Athel- 
wold, who reluctantly attended him thither. Upon com- 
ing near the lady's habitation, he told him that he had a 
curiosity to see his wife, of whom he had formerly heard 
so much, and desired to be introduced as his acquaint- 
ance. Athelwold, thunder-struck at the proposal, did 
jrU in his power, but in vain, to dissuade him. All he 
^rould obtain, was permission to go before on pretence 
jof preparing for the king's reception. On his arrival he 
/ell at his wife's feet, confessing what he had done to be 
yoL. J. F 
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possessed of her charms, and conjuring her to conceal, 
as much as possible, her beauty from the kmg, who was 
but too susceptible of its power. Elfrida, little obliged 
to him for a passion that bad deprrred her of a crown, 
promised compliance ; but, prompted either by vanity 
or revenge, adorned her person with the most exquisite 
art, and called up all her beauty on the occasioti. The 
event answered her expectetions : the king no sooner 
saw than he loved her, and instantly resolved lo obtain 
her. The better to effect his intentbns, he concealed 
his passk>n from the husband, and took leave wkh a 
seeming indiffi^rence ; but his revenge was not the less 
certain and fatal. AthelwoM was some time after sent 
into Northumberland, upon pretence of urgent affairs, 
and was fobnd murdered in a wood by the way. Some 
say he was stabbed fary the king's own hand ; some, that 
he only commanded the assassination : however this be, 
Elfrida was invited soon after to court, by the king's 
own order, and their nuptials were [performed with the 
usual solemnity. 

Such was the criminal passion of a monarch, whom 
the monks have tibought proper to represent as the roost 
perfect of mankind. His reign was successful, because 
it was founded upon a compliance with the prejudices 
of the people ; but it produced very sensible evils, and 
these fell upon his successor. He died after a reign of 
sixteen years, in the thirty- second year of his age, being 
succeeded by his son Edward, whom he had by his first 
marriage with the daughter of earl Ordmer. 
A.D. Edward, surnamed the Martyr, was made 
»W^5^ 975. king by the interest of the monks, and lived but 
vIh^^*^ four years after his accession. In his reign there is no- 
'''''^ ' thing remarkable, if we except his tragical and memor- 
able end. Though this young monarch had been from 
the b^inning opposed by Elfrida, his step-mother, who 
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seems ta have united the greatest deformity of mind 
with the highest gmces of person, yet he ever showed 
her marks of the strongest regard, and even expressed^ 
on all occasions, the most tender affection for her son, 
his brother. Hunting one day near Corfe-castle, where 
Elfrida resided, he thought it his duty to pay her a vbit, 
altliough he was not attended by any of his retinue* 
There desiring some liquor to be brought him, as he 
was thirsty, while he was yet holding the cup to his head^ 
one of Elfrida^s domestics, instructed for that purpose, 
stabbed him in the back. The king, finding himself 
wounded, put spurs to his horse ; but, fieunting with the 
loss of blood, he fell from the saddle, and his foot stick- 
ing in the stirrup, he was dragged along by his horse till 
he wi^ killed. Being tracked by the blood, his body 
was found, and privately interred at Wareham by his 
servants. (^^-^^^ ^/'y ^J^ ^'A^ ^/'^'^J'/^-^i-f'^^^'^^ •' ¥-/-r^^f 

Ethelred the second, the son of Edgar and a. ii« ^fixLuht 
Elfrida, succeeded ; a weak and irresolute mon- 979* 
arch, incapable of governing the kingdom, or providing 
for its safety4 After a train of dissensions, follies, and 
vices, which seem to have marked some of the former 
reigns, it is not surprising that the country was weaken- 
ed, or that the people, taugl^: to rely entirely on preter^ 
natural assistance, were rendered incapable of defend^ j 
ing themselves. During this period, therefore, their old 7t^ 
and terrible enemies, the Danes, who seem not to have/' 
been Idaded witli the same accumulatbn of vice and' 
folly, were daily gaining ground. The weakness and 
tiie inexperience of Ethelred appeared to give a fiivour- 
able opportunity for renewing their depredations ; and 
accOTdingly they landed on several parts of the coasts, 
spreading their usual terror and devastation. The Eng- 
lish, ill provided to oppose such an enemy, made but a 
feeble resistance ; endeavouring, by treachery and sub- 

F 2 
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nmsioD) to avert the storm they bad not spirit to q^^ 

trhMJ^ The northern invaders, now well acquainted with the 
*^ir''^^^^ condition of England, made a powerful de- 

^ "^ scent, under the command of Sweyn king of Denmark, 
and Olaveking of Norway, who, sailing up the Hum- 
ber, committed on all sides their destructive ravages. 
The English opposed them with a formidable army, but 
were repulsed with great slaughter. The Danes, encou- 
raged by this success, marched boldly into the heart of 
the kingdom, filling all places with the marks of horrid 
cruelty. Ethelred had, upon a former invasion of these 
pirates, bought them off with money : anji he now re- 
solved to put the same expedient in practice once more. 
He sent ambassadors, therefore, to the two kings, and 
offered them subsistence and tribute, provided they 
would restrain their ravages, and depart the kingdom. 
It has often been remarked, that buying off an invasion 
only serves to strengthen the enemy, and to invite a re- 
petition of hostilities. Such it happened upon this occa- 
A.D. sion: Sweyn and Olave agreed to the terms, 
994!. and peaceably took up their quarters at South* 
ampton, where the sum of sixteen thousand pounds was 
paid them. Olave returned to his native country, and 
never infested England more; but Sweyn was less 
scrupulous, and the composition with him gave but a 
short interval to the miseries of the English. 
^X^JlIm^ The English now found their situation truly deplora- 
,f.»J^ ble. The weakness of the king, the divisions of the 
pobility, the treachery of some, and the cowardice of 
**•' others, frustrated all their endeavours for mutual de- 
fence* The Danes, ever informed of their situation, 
and ready to take advantage of it, appeared, a short 
time after the late infamous composition, upon the Eng- 
Jish shore, and, rising in their demands in proportion 
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to the people's incapacity to oppose, now demsinded 
twaaty-fbur thousand pounds more* This sum a. d. - 
they also received; and this only served to sti- 1002. 
mulate their desire of fresh exactions. But they soon 
bad a material ' cause of resentment given them, by ^' ... 
which the infraction of the stipulated treaty became n ' 
necessary. The Danes, as bath been already observed, 
had made several settlements, for many years before, 
in different parts of the kingdom. There, without mixing 
with the natives, they still maintained a peaceable cor^ 
respondence and connexion among them. Their military 
superiority was generally acknowledged by all ; and the ^ 
kings of England had been accustomed to keep in pay (^ y . 
bodies of Danish troops, whom they quartered in dif- [ — 
ferent parts of the country. These mercenaries had ) 
attained to such a height of luxury, according to the^ 
old English writers, that they combed their hair once a 
day, bathed themselves once a week, and, by these arts, - 
then esteemed effeminate, had rendered themselves so(^,^^ 
agreeable to the fair sex, that they debauched the wives / ~ 
and daughters of the English, and liad dishonoured 
many families. To those insults was added the trea*^ 
chery of their conduct upon every threatened invasion, 
as they still showed their attachment to their own coun- 
trymen, agdnst those among whom they were permitted 
to reside. These were motives sufficient, in that barba- 
rous age, for a general massacre; amd^Ettejred, b^ 
policy incident to weak princes, embraced the cruel -«f*^-*^ 
resolution of putUng them all to the sword. This plot rn^J^ 
was earned on with such secrecy, that it was executed 
injone day, and all the Danes in England werCvdestroyed 
without mercy. But this massacre, so perfidious in the 
contriving and so cruel in the execution, instead of 
ending the long miseries of the people^ only prepared 
the way for greater calamities. 
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^ While the English were congratulating each other 
r^y^ upon their late deliverance from an inveterate eneoay^ 
^'*'*T Sweyn king of Denmark, who had been informed of 
pJ^ their treacherous cruelties, appeared off the western 
^«%^«^ coasts with a large fleet, meditating slaughter, and fu* 
Xn rious with revenge. The English vainly attempted to 
^j2a!Uu^ to summon their forces together ; treachery and cowar-^ 
dice still operated to dispirit their troops, or to dissipate 
them. To these miseries a dreadful famine was added, 
partly from the bad seasons, and partly from the decay 
of agriculture; For a while they supposed that tiie 
Danish devastations \Vould be retarded by the payment 
of thirty thousand pounds, which the invaders agreed to 
accept ; but this, as in the former cases^ afforded but a 
temporary relief. For a while they placed some hopes in 
a powerful navy^ which they found means to equip; but 
tills was soon divided and dispersed, without doing tbem 
any service. Nothing therefore now remain^, but their 
suffering the just indignation of the c6nqueror, and 
undergoing all the evils that war, inflamed by i*6venge, 
could inflict During thb period, a general consterna- 
tion, together with a mutual diffidence and dissenskm, 
prevailed. Cessations from these calamities were pur* 
chased, one after another, by ioimiense suitas; but as 
they afforded only a short alleviation of the common 
A. B. distress, no dther resource remained at last than 
1013. that of submitting to the Danish monarch, of 
swearing allegiance to him, and giving hostages as 
pledges of sincerity. Ethelred was obliged to fly into 
Normandy, and the whole country thus came under the 
^11 power of Sweyn, his victorious rival. 
^^T^ y^ The death of Sweyn, which happened about six weeks 
zJjiiX^ ^^^^^i seemed to offer a favourable opportunity of re- 
^^\^});, storing Ethelred to the throne, and his subjects to their 
5211^ liberties. Accordingly he seized it with avidity : but 
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his miscoaduet was incurable ; and his indolence, ere- 
dulity, an4 cowardice obstructed all success. At length, 
after having seen the greatest part of the kingdom seized 
by the insulting enemy, after refusing to head his troops 
to oppose them, he retired to London, where be ended 
an inglorious reign of thirty-seven years by a natural 
death, leaving behind him two sons, the elder of whom, 
Edmund, succeeded to bis crown and his misfortunes. 

Edmund, his son and successor, received the A.-o.^^m^Xi 
surname of Ironside, from his hardy opposition 1016. lilLX^^Mt^ 
to the enemy ; but this opposition seemed as ineffectual •J* ^^ 
to restore the happiness of his country as it was to conti- ^ f^"^ 
mie him in the possession of the throne. He was opposed ^' 
by one of the most powerful and vigilant monarchs then| 
in Europe ; for Canute, afterwards surnamed the Great,! 
succeeded Sweyn as king of Denmark, and also as gene- 1 
ral of die Danish forces in England. The contest between ,5 
these two monarchs was therefore mane^ed with great 
obstinacy and perseverance ; the first battle that was 
fought appeared indecisive ; a second followed, in which 
the Danes were victorious : but Edmund still having 
interest enough to bring a third army into the field, the 
Danish and English nobility, equally harassed by these 
convulsions, obliged thdr kings to come to a compro- 
mise, and to divide the kingdom between them by treaty. 
Canute reserved to himself the northern parts of the 
kingdom ; the southern parts were left to Edmund : hixtjj^. i^ 
this prince being murdered about a month after thtOa^^iM^ 
treaty by bis two chamberlains, at 0|:fbrd, Canute was 
left in peaceable possession ofHhe whde kingdom. 

Canute, though he had gratified his ambition in ob- CommH^ 
tdning possession of the English crown, yet was obliged OUU^^ 
al; first to make some mortifying concessions i and, in frrM^. 
order to gain the affections of the nobility, he endea- 
voured to gratify their avarice. But a» his power grew 
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stronger, and bis title more secure, be tben resumed 
tbose grants wbicb be bad made, and even put many of 
tbe Englisb nobles to deatb, sensible tbat those wbo bad 
betrayed tbeir native sovereign would never be true to 
bim. Nor was be less severe in bis exactions upon tbe 
subordinate ranks of tbe people, levying at one timi^ 
seventy-two thousand pounds upon tbe country, and 
eleven thousand more upon tbe city of London only. 

Having thus strengthened his new power by effectu- 
ally weakening all wbo bad wealth or authority to with- 
stand bim, he next began to show tbe merciful side of 
bis character. Nor does it seem without just grounds 
. tbat be is represented by some historians as one of the 
first characters in those barbarous ages. Tbe invectives 
which are thrown out against bim by tbe Englisb writ* 
ers seem merely the effect of national resentment or 
prejudice, unsupported by truth. His first step to re* 
concile the English to his yoke, was, by sending back 
to Denmark as many of bis followers as he could safely 
spare. He mfide no distinction between the Etiglbh 
and Danes in tbe administration of justice, but restored 
the Saxon customs in a general assembly of tbe king- 
dom. Tbe two nations thus uniting with each other, 
were glad to breathe for a while from tbe tumult and 
slaughter in which they had involved each other ; and 
to confirm tbeir amity, tbe king himself married Emma, 
tbe sister of Richard, duke of Normandy, who bad ever 
^ warmly espoused tbe interests of tbe Englisb. 
CMMAt^x Canute, having thus settled his power in England 
4^ *^^ beyond the danger of a revolution, made a voyage to 
7 Denmark, as bis native dominions were attacked by the 
»**/ king of Sweden. In this expedition Godwin, an Engr 
i .i)i<H^^lish earl, was particularly distinguished for bis valour^ 
and acquir<?d tbat fame wbicb laid a foundation for 
• the immense power be acquired during tbe succeeding 
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reigns. In another voyage he made to Denmark, lie 
attacked Norway; and, expelling Olave from his 
kingdom, annexed it to his own empire. Thus, being 7 / - 
at once king of England, Den mark, and Norway, he j di 
was considered as, the most warlike and potent prince ^ 
in Europe ; while the security of his power inclined bis 
temper, which was naturally cruel, to mercy. 

As his reign was begtm in blood, he was, towards the G^M/stt^iu/, 
end of it, willing to atone for his former fierceness by^^JU^dn 
acts of penance and devotion. He built churches, endow* ^*^^*^' 
ed monasteries, and appointed revenues for the celebra- 
tion of mass. He even undertook a pilgrimage to Rome, 
where he remained a considerable time ; and, besides 
obtaining from the pope some privileges for the English 
school erected there, he engaged all the princes through 
whose dominions he passed, to desist from those heavy 
impositions which they were accustomed to exact from 
the English pilgrims. The piety of the latter part of 
his life, and the resolute valour of the former, were 
topics that filled the mouths of his courtiers with flattery 
and praise. They even affected to think his power un» 
controllable, and that all things would be obedient to his 
command. Canute, sensible of their adulation, is said 
to have taken the following method to reprove them. 
He ordered his chair to be set on the sea- shore while 
the tide was coming in, and commanded the sea to re* 
tire. " Thou art under my dominion," cried he : " thej 
land upon which I sit is mine ; 1 charge, thee, therefore,'^ i 
not to approach, nor dare to wet the feet of thy sove- 
reign." He feigned to sit some time in expectation of 
submission, till the waves began to surround him ; then,l ' 
turning to his courtiers, he observed, that the titles of i 
lord and master belonged only to Him whom both earth 
and seas were ready to obey. Thus feared and respected^, 
iie lived many years honoured with the surname of 
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Great for bis power, but deserving it still more for bis 
virtues* He died at Shaftesbury, in the nLaeteentb year 
of his reign, leaving behind three sons, Sweyn, Harold, 
and Hardicnute. Sweyn was crowned king of Norway ; 
Hardicnute was put in possession of Denmark ; and 
Harold succeeded his fattier on the English throne. 
( A.D. jHfarold^ surnamed Harefoot, from hisswiftrcss 
">a/i//<4^ ^1 035.^ running, upon his first coming to tlie crown met 
/(Mi^^« with no small opposition from his younger brother, Har^ 
dicnute. But, by the intervention of the nobles, a com* 
promise was .made between them ; by which it was 
agreed that Harold should have London, and all the 
provinces north of the Thames, while the possession of 
the southern parts should be ceded to Hardicnute ; and, 
until that prince should appear in person, Emma, his 
mother, sbould govern in his stead. But this agreement 
/ was of short duration ; for, queen Emma having brought 
lover from Normandy Edward and Alfred, descendants 
of the ancient Saxbn kings, Alfired was invited, with the 
warmest professions of friendship, by Harold to Lon- 
don, and treacherously set upon, by his orders, on the 
way. Six hundred of his train were murdered in the 
most cruel manner; be himself was taken prisoner, and, 
his eyes being put out, he was conducted to the mo- 
liastery of Ely, where he died soon alter. Edward and 
Emma, apprised of bis fisite, fled to the continent ; and 
Harold, without resktance, took possession of the whole 
kingdom. He lived to enjoy the fruits of his treachery 
but four years ; and dying, very little regretted by bis 
adbjects, be left the succession open to his brother. 
A.D. Hardicnnte's title was readily acknowledged^ 
1039* both by the Danes and the English ; and, upon 
bis arrival from the continent, he was received with the 
most extravagant demonstrations of joy; The ceremony 
of his coronation was scarcely performed^ when* be gave 
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the first specimen of the Imdness of his disposition^ in^ 
his impotent insults upon the body of his brother, which 
he ordered to be dug up, beheaded, and thrown into 
the Thames. When it was found some time after by a \ / , 
fisherman, and buried, he ordered it to be again dug up, / ^ 
and to be thrown into the Thames a second time. His 
malice, however, was in the end ineffectual ; for it was 
again found, and buried with the greatest secrecy . Har^ 
dicnute's next act of rigorous sovereignty was thp impo- 
sition of a grievous tax for the payment of his navy ; 
which was the more intolerable, as the nation was 
threatened with a famine. In these acts of severity, 
Godwin, duke of Wessex, who had been a vile instru*- 
ment of treachery and oppression during the former 
reign, was assistant now. However, his base compli* 
ances did not entirely screen him from the resentment 
of Emma, who had the strongest reasons to believe that 
he was instrumental in the death of prince Alfred, her 
son. At her instigation, therefore, Alfric, arcShbishOp 
of York, accused him of being an accomplice, and de- 
manded justice accordingly. Godwin found means to 
evade the danger, by appealing to the king's avarice, 
and not to the justice of his cause. He presented him 
with a magnificent galley, curiously carved and gilded, 
rowed by fourscore men, each of whom wore a golden 
bracelet, weigliing sixteen ounces. The king, softened 
by this present, permitted him to purge himself by 
oath ; and Godwin very readily swore that he had ^ no 
hand in the death of Alfred. This king's violence and 
unjust government were but of short duration. He 
died two years after his accession, in consequence of 
excess at the marria^ of a Danish lord, which was 
celebrated at Lambeth. His death, far from being re- 
gretted by the English, became the subject of their de- 
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rision, bis anniversary being distinguished by the name 
• of Hock Holiday, 
^iuod J^ . A. D. Edward, surnamed the Confessor, from his 
a^Zci^^^^^O^^' pfety? had many rivals, whose claims to the 
crown were rathef more just than his own. The direct 
descendants of the last Saxon monarch were still in 
being, though at the remote distance of the king- 
dom of Hungary. Sweyn, the eldest son of Hardic- 
nute, was still alive, but at that time engaged in wai^ 
^ in Norway. It required, therefore, the utmost di- 

ligence in Edward to secure his claims, before either 
of these could come over to dispute his title. His own 
authority, though great in the kingdom, was not suffi- 
cient to expedite his affairs with the desired di^atch ; 
he was therefore obliged to have recourse to Godwin, 
whose power was then very extensive, to second his pre- 
tensions. This nobleman, though long an enemy to 
his family, finding, upon the present occasion, that their 
interests were united, laid aside all former animosity, 
and concurred in fixing him upon the throne. 
6 fl^uW The English, who had long groaned under a foreign 
kruJev/^^yoke, now set no bounds to their joy, at finding the line 
iUAu/M of their ancient monarchs restored; and at first the 
^^' warmth of their rapture was attended with some vio- 
lence against the Danes : but the new king, by the 
mildness of his character, soon composed these differ- 
ences, and the distinction between the two nations gra- 
dually disappeared. Thus, after a struggle of above 
\ two hundred years, all things seemed to remain in the 
\ same state in which those conflicts began. These in- 
^ vasions from the Danes produced no new change of 
\ laws, customs, language, or religion ; nor did any other 
V traces of their establishments seem to remain, except 
the castles they built, and the families that still bear 
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their names. No farther mention, therefore, is made 
of two distinct nations ; for the Normans, coming in 
won after, served to unite them into a closer union. i ^ 

The first acts of this monarch's reign bore the ap- iJwtiU) 
pearance of severity; for lae resumed all grants that^Miii^. 
had beeft made by the crown in former reigns ; and he 
ordered his mother Emma, who was ever intriguing 
against him, to be shut lip in a monastery. As he had 
been bred in the Norman court, he showed, in every 
instance, a predilection for the customs, laws> and even # 

the natives of that country ; and among the rest of his 
faults, though he had married Editha, the daughter of 
Godwin, yet, either from mistaken* piety or fixed 
aversion, during his whole reign he abstained from 
her bed. 

However these actions might be regarded by many 0i2un>n^ 
of the king's subjects (for they were all of a doubtful ^nM^i^ut^ 
kind,) certain it is that Godwin, who was long grown ' 

much too powerful for a subject, made them the pre- 
text of his opposition. He began by complaining of 
the influence of the Normans in the government; and 
his animosities soon broke out into action. Eustace, 
count of Boulogne, who had married Edward's^ sister, 
arrived in England upon a visit to the king, and was 
received with great honour and affection. Upon his 
return to Dover, having sent a servant before him to 
bespeak lodgings in that city, a fray happened between 
this domestic and the townsmen, in which he lost his 
life. The count and his attendants attempting to take 
revenge, the inhabitants took arms ; and both sides en- 
gaging with great fury, the count was obliged to find 
safety by flight, having lost about twenty of his men, 
and slain as many of the people. The count, exas- 
perated at this insult, returned to the court at Glouces- 
ter, and demandedjusticeof the king, who'very warn^ly 
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espoused bis quarrel. He instantly gave orders to 
Godwin, in whose government Dover lay, to go imme- 
diately to the place, and to punish the inbsU>itante for 
their crime. This was a conjuncture highly favourable 
to the schemes of this aspiring chief; and, thinking that 
now was the time to ingratiate himself with the people, 
he absolutely refused to obey the king's command. Sen- 
sible, however, that obedience woutd socm be extorted, 
unless be could defend his insc4ence, he prepared for 
* his defence, or rather for fm attack upon Edward. Ac- 

cordingly, under a pretence of repressing some disorders 
on the Welsh frontier, he secretly assembled a great 
army, and attempted to surprise the king, who conti- 
nued, without the smallest suspicion, at Gloucester. 
Nevertheless, being soon informed of Godwin's trea- 
chery, his first step was privately to summon all the 
assistance be could, and, in the mean while, to protract 
the time by a pretended negociation. As soon as he 
found himself in a capacity to take the field, he changed 
his tone ; and Godwin, finding himself unable to oppose 
his superior force, or to keep his army together, per- 
mitted it to disperse, and took shelter with Baldwin, 
earl of Flanders. His estates, which were ^numerous, 
together with those of bis sons, were confiscated ; and 
the greatness of the family seemed, for a time, to be 
^ . totally overthrown. 
/umca u/a. But this nobleman s power was too Strong to be 
wS^u^^ shaken by so slight a blast; for, being assisted with a 
AwtttMoVfle^ by the earl of Flanders, he landed on the Isle of 
Oio^u^ . Wight, where he was jcnned by his son Harold, with a 
squadron which that nobleman had collected in Ireland. 
From thence, being reinforced by great numb^s of his 
former dependents and followers, he suled up the 
Thames, and, appearing before London, threw all things 
ioto confusion. In this exigence the king alone seemed 
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resolute ; but his nobility, many of whom were secretly 
inclined to Godwin^ brought on a negociatioo, in which 
it was stipulated, that the king should dismiss all bis 
foreign servants, tiie primate being among the number; 
and that Godwin should give hostages ft»r his own fii- 
ture good behaviour. Godwin's d^th, which a.d. 
followed soOn after, prev^fited him from reaping 1053. 
the fruits of an agreement, by which the king's autho- 
rity was almost reduced to nothing. HoaJU^ 

This nobleman was succeeded in his governments ^"^ 
and offices by his son Harold, who, in his ambition, was ^^'^' 
equal to his father, but in his virtues and abilities &r his 
superior. By a modest and gentle demeanor he ac- 
quired the good will of Edward, or at least softened 
those impressions of hatred which he had long borne the 
whole family. He artfully insinuated himself into the 
affections of the people by his liberality and apparent 
ciuidour, while every day he increased his power by. 
seeming modestly to decline it By these arts he not 
only supplanted Algar, duke of Mercia, whom the king 
raised up to rival his power, but he got his brother 
Tosti made duke of Northumberland, upon the death 
of Siward, who had long governed that province with 
great glory. ^ ^ ^ ^ r^ n, 

Harold's insinuating manners, bis power, and vir- o)t*fa^ ifl 
tues, extended and increased his popularity to such ^pp^^^*^ 
degree, that he began to be talked of as the most proper A^ 
person to succeed to the crown. But nothing could be a 
more ungrateful to Edward than such a desire, as be o^ 
abhorred a successor from the family of Godwin. Arous* 
ed, therefore, by these rumours, he sent for his nephew 
Edward from Hungary, who was, in fact, the direct de- 
scendant bom the ancient Saxon kings. Prince a. d. 
Edward soon arrived, but was scarcely safe 1057. 
landed when he died, leaving his pretensions to Edgar 
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Atheling, his son, who was too young, weak, and imae* 
live, to avair himself of his title. The king was now^ 
therefore, thrown into new difficulties. He saw "tho 
youth and inexperience of Edgar, and dreaded the im- 
moderate ambition of Harold. He could not, without 
reluctance, think of increasing the grandeur of a family 
which had risen on the ruins of royal authority, and 
had been stained with the blood of his own brcrtiher. 
In this uncertainty he is said to have cast his eyes on 
William duke of Normandy, as a person fit to succeed 
him ; but of the truth of this circumstance we must, at 
this distance of time, be contented to remain in uncer- 
tainty. 
liM/i^'tJ In thfe mean time Harold did not remit in obedience 
^j/&r^ to the king, or his assiduities to the people ; still increas- 
iA^tx^ ing in his power, and preparitig his way for his advance- 
i^' ment, on the first vacancy, to the throne. In these aims 
fortune herself seemed to assist him ; and two incidents, 
which happened about this time, contributed to fix that 
popularity of which he had been so long eagerly in pur- 
suit. The Welsh renewing their hostilities under prince 
Griffith, were repelled by him, and rendered tributary 
to the crown of England. The other incident was no 
Jess honourable : his brother Tosti, who had been ap- 
pointed to the government of Northumberland, having 
grievously oppressed the people, was expelled in an in- 
surrection, and Harold was ordered by the' king to rein- 
state him in his power, and punish the insurgents. 
While yet at the head of an army ,^ preparing to take signal 
vengeance for the injury done to his brother, he was met 
by a deputation of the people who had been so cruelly 
governed. They assured him that they had ^no inten^ 
tion to rebel, but had taken up arms merely to protect 
themselves from the cruelty of a rapacious governor. 
They enumerated the grievances they had ^sustairvQ^ 
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from his tyranny, brought the strongest proofs of his guil^ 
and appealed to Harold's equity for redress. This no- 
bleman, convinced of Tosti's brutalityi sacrificed bis 
affection to his duty ; and not only procured their par* 
don from the king, but confirmed the governor whom 
the Northumbrians had chosen in bis command. From 
that time Harold became the idol of the people ; and, 
indeed, his virtues deserved their loyCi had they not 
been excited by ambition. ^ 

Harold, thus secure of the affections of the English, UioauJ^t/t 
no longer strove to conceal his aims, but openly aspired ^Ut/ltA. 
at the succession. He every where insinuated, that as ^^f^^. 
the heir-rapparent to the crown was utterly unequal to 
the task of government both from age and natural im- 
becility, there was no one so proper as a man of ma- 
ture experience and tried integrity : he alleged, that a 
man born in England was only fit to govern English^ 
men; and that none but an able general could defend 
them against so many foreign enemies as they were 
every day threatened with. The people readily saw to 
what these speeches tended ; and instead of discounte- 
nancing his pretensions, assisted them with their wishes 
and applause. Edward, broken with age and infirmU 
ties, his mind entirely engrossed by the visions of super- 
stition, and warmly attached to none, saw the danger 
to which the government was exposed, but took feeble 
and irresolute steps to secure the succession. While he 
continued thus uncertain, he was surprised by sickness, 
which brought him to his end on the fifth of a.d. 
January, in the sixty-fifth year of his age, and 1065^ 
twenty-fifth of his reign. , 

This prince, who was reverenced by the monks, un* ^^jJi 
der the titles of Saint and Confessor, had but weak ^^^j*^ 
pretensions to either, being indolent, irresolute, and 
credulous. The tranquillity of bis reign was owio^ ra^ 

VOL. I. » 
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Jber to the weakness of fak foreign ^neoMestlian his own 
domestic strength. But, though he seemed to have 
iew active virtiies, }^t be certainly had no vices of an 
atrocious Jcind ; and the want of tiie pas^ons, rather 
than their restraint, was then, as it has been long siace) 
the best title to canomzation. He was the first who, 
frocn his supposed sanctity, touched for the king's evil. 
Harold, whoae intrigaes and virtues seemed to ^ve 
"^^ a right to his pretensions, ascended the throne witb:>ut 
^€uJk¥t^ any opposition. The citissens of London, who were 
ever fond of an elective monarchy, seconded his daims ; 
the clergy adopts his cause ; and the body of tlie peo- 
ple, whose friend be had been, sincerely loved him. 
Nor were the first acts of his reign unworthy <)f the ge- 
neral prejudice in his favour. He took the most ^ec« 
tual measures for an impartial administration of justice; 
•wdered the laws to he revised and reformed ; and Ifeosc 
disturbers of the public prace to be punished, who had 
thriven under the lenity of 1^ last reign, 
Haui^i But neitfier his valour, his justice, nor his popularity, 
(f^yj^tv were able to secure him from the misfortunes attendant 
UHt4«iop/wpon an ill-grounded title. The first symptoms of his 
M^^ danger came from his own brother Tosti, who had taken 
refuge in Flanders, and went among the princes of the 
continent, endeavouring to engage them in a league 
against Harold, whom he represented as a tyrant anfl 
usurper. Not content with this, being furnished with 
30xne ships by the earl of Flanders, he made a descent 
upon the Isle of Wight, which he laid under contribu- 
tion, and pillaged along the coast, until he was encoun- 
tered and routed by Morcar, who had been appointed 
to the government from which he was expelled. 
/^, But he was not yet without succour ; for Har&gar, 
u/oAo/ ^^ ^ Norway, who had been brought over by his re- 
Uh%M/. monstrances, arrived with a fleet of two kindred sail at 
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llie mouth of the river Humber, where he m^s joined by 
die shattered 'fettiams of Tosti^s forces. It was in vain 
that the earls of Mercia and Northumbeiiand atteoipted 
to st6p their progress, with a body of new-raised un- 
disciplined troops : they were quickly routed, and York 
fell a prey to the enemy. Meanwhile Harold, being 
inloroied of this misfortune, hastened with an army to 
the protection of his people, and expressed the utmost 
ardour to show hittiself worthy of their favour. He had 
given BO many proofs of an equitable and prudent ad- 
ministration, that the people flocked from all quarters 
io join his standard ; and as soon as he reached the 
enemy at Stanford, he found himself in a condition off 
giving them battle. The action was very bloody ; but 
the Victory was decisive on the side of Harold, and 
(ended in the tdtal rout of the Norwegians, Harfagar 
their king and Tlasti being slaih. Those who escaped, 
owed their safety to the personal prowess of a bmve 
Norwefi;ian, ^ho is said to bave defended a bridge over 
the lOerwent for three hours, against the whole English 
army ; during which time he slew forty of their besl 
men ^fth his battle-axe : but he was at length slain by 
an ar^o^^. Harold, pursuing his victory, made himself 
inaster bf a Norwegian fleet that lay in the river Ouse ; 
and httd the generosity to give prince Olave, the son of 
Hftffagar, his liberty, and allowed him to depart with 
twenty vess^Bls. There had never before been in Eng- 
land an en^^gement betwfeen two such numerous ar- 
mies, ^tsh'bemg composed of no less than threescore 
thousand men. Tbe news of this vittory diffused ihex- 
presslMe joy over t^e whole kingdom ; they gloried in a 
ifiQnaFtb, who. now showed himself able to defend them 
from insult, and avenge them of their invaders : but they 
bad not long tinie for triumph, when intelligence was 
Woiigfat df « fif-esb invasion more formidable than had 
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ever been fornied agair>st Eni^land before. Tbiis mks 
'. Sept. 29, under the conduct of WiUiam, duke of Nor- 
f . 1066. maody, M^bo li^oded at H^tings witb an- 

(army of disciplined^ veterans, and laid claim to the 
English crown. ^ • 

\li/(JlMi^ William, who was afterwards called the. Conqueror, 
30ii^€lu4,jwas the natural son of Robert, duke of Normandy* His 
mother's name was Arlette, a beautiful maid of Falaise, 
whom Robert fell in love with as she stopd gazing at the 
door whilst he passed through the town. William, ^rho 
was the offspring of this amour, owed a part of his great- 
ness to his birth, but still more to his own personal me- 
rit. His body was vigorous^ his mind capacious and 
noble, and his courage not to be. repressed by apparent 
danger. His father Robert growing old, and, as was 
common with princes then, superstitious also, resolved 
upon a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, contrary to the advice 
and opinion of all his nobility. As his heart was fixed 
upon the expedition, instead of attending to their re- 
monstmnces, he showed them his son William, whom, 
though illegitimate, he tenderly loved, and recommended 
to their care, exacting an oath from them of homage 
and fealty. He then put him, as he was yet but ten ye^rsf 
of age, under the tutelage of the French king ; ar^i.sooo 
after going into Asia, whence he never returned, Jeft 
young William rather the inheritor of his wishes than 
the crown. «|Qf^ct> William, from the beginning, foxxvA 
himself exposed to many dangers^ and much opposition, 
from his youth aji4 inexperience, from the reproach of 
bis birth, from a suspected guardian, a disputed title, 
and a distracted state. The regency, appointed by Ro- 
bert, were under great difficulties in supporting the go- 
vernment against this complication of dangei^s : ajid the 
young prince, when he came of a^, found himself re« 
^uced to a very low condition. But the great qualities 
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wliich he fsodii displayed ia the field and the cabinet 
gave ei>c6uragemeot to hh friends, and struck a terror 
into his enemies. He on all sides opposed his rebel- 
lious subjects, and repressed foreign invaders; while his 
valour and conduct prevailed in every action. The tran- 
quillity which he had thus established in bis dominions 
induced him to extend his views ; and some overtures, 
made him by £d\vard the Confessor in tiie latter part 
of his reign, who was wavering in the choice of a suc- 
cessor, inflamed his ambition with a desire of succeed- 
ing to the English dirone. Whether Edward really ap- 
pointed him to succeed, as William all along pretended, 
is, at this 'distance of time, uncertain ; but it is beyond 
a doubt, that Harold, happening to pay a visit to the 
Norman-coast, was induced by this prince to acknow- 
ledge his claims, and to give a promise of seconding 
them. This promise, however, Harold did not think 
proper to perform, when it stood in the way of his own 
ambition; and afterwards, when William objected to 
the breach, he excused himself, by alleging that it was 
extorted from him at a time when he had no power to 
refose. On whatever side justice might lie, the pretext 
on William's part was, that he was appointed heir to the 
crown of En^and by Edward the Confessor, upon a 
vidt he had paid that monarch during his lifetime. In 
consequence of these pretensions, he was not remiss, 
after the death of Edward, to lay in his claims; but 
Harold would admit none of them, resolved to defend 
by his valour what his intrigues had won. William 
finding that arms alone were to be the final deciders of 
this dispute, prepared to assert his right with vigour. 
His subjects, as they had long been distinguished for 
valour among the European nations, had at this time at- 
tained to the highest pitch of military glory. His court 
was the centre of politeness ; and all who wished for 
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faoAe in armSi or were naturally food ql adiFcnfiiiret 
flocked to put tbemeelv^ under his oopduct The £bw0 
of bia intended invasion of England wa^ di0ii6ed over 
the whcde continent; multitudes ctme tp offer biai.ttieir 
services in tbis e3(|)edition ; so tbat< he was emhanraesed 
rathei! in the oboioe of whom he should tbske than in 
^levying his forces. The pope himself was not behind 
the rest in favouring his pretensions ; but either influx 
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ZO^ \ ^'^^^^ed by the apparent justice of hi^ claims, or by the 
/>/^^/ j hopes of extending the authority of the churchy be iuif 
mediately pronounced Harold aa usurper. He de» 
nouQced excommunici^tiaoiagainst hiai and all bis adhe- 
rents, andsenjb the duke a consecrated baoaer to ias|Hre 
him with confidence. With such favourable incemtavm, 

I WiUiam soQo found himself at the head of a chosen 
army of sixt^, thousand men, all equipped in the most 

I Tf^arlike and splendid manner. The discipline of the 
men, the vigour of the horses, the lustre of the arma and' 
aficcHitrements^ were objects thathad been scarcely seen 
in ]^rope for some ages before. It was in the^ begin<> 
DHig of summer that he embarked this powerful body obl> 
board a fleet of three hundred; sail ; and^ after some 
smi^ll opposiUoO' from, the weather^ landed atiPevensey, 
on the coast of Sussex^ with resolute tranquillity* Wil- 
liam himself, as he came on ishore, happened itostumble^ 

< and fall ; but, instead of being discomposed) at^ the ac-« 

jcident, he had the presence of mind to cry out, that he . 

(thus took possession of the country. Diflemnt from. alt 
the ravf^era to which Englaikl hadtbeen formerly ac* 
customed, this brave prince made no show of invading! 
a foreign country, but rather emamping in^ his. own^ 
Here he continued in a quiet and peaceable manner fon 
about a fortnight, either williag to refresh hia troof»^ or 
desirous of knowing the reception whkh hispretemoonsi 
ta the crown would meet with among tbefw^le. Aften 
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hi^ring vefreshcdr bk mm at thi^ pkce,. and senfiback bi^ 
fleet to Nortttandy to leave no retreat for €owardic0» he 
adva^iiced along, the sea-side to Haslings, where he pub* 
Ibbed a naaoifeslo,, d^darkig. the motives' thab bad in^ 
dueed hkn^to uoderlake^tl^s enterprise. 

Ife was sooa roused froa^ his inactiv^ity by the ap« ^Utimyuj 
proach of Harold, who seemed resolved to defend \m^j;XtfU.i 
right to the crown, add retatO' that so^reignty v?hich be ^^^«*<*^ 
bad received from the people, who only bad: a right to^^j^^TT 
bestow it. He was now r^urtiing, flashed with con* ' 
quest, from the defeat of the Norwegians, with all the 
forces^ he had employed in that expedition, and all he 
could invite or collect in tlie country throogh wbicb he 
passedi. His army was composed of ad^ive and valiant 
troops, in high spirits, strongly attached to their king^ 
and eager to engage. On the other hand, the army of 
William: consisted of the flower of the continent, and had 
been loag mured to danger. The men of Bretagne, 
Boutogne, Flanders, Poictou, Maine, Orleans^ France, 
a^ Normandy,, were voluntarily united under his^ com** 
mand. England never b^ore^ nor ever since, s&w two 
such armies d4iawn up to diispute its crowrK The day 
b^ore the battle, William sent an oier to Havoltl to de- 
cide the quarrel between tbemi by smgle eonftbat^ abid 
thus to spare the blood* of thousands ; but Hait^id re- 
fusedy, and^ said he would leave it to the Godf of armies^ 
to d^ermine. Both armies, therefore, that night pitched 
in sight of each odier,. expecting the downing of the next 
day with impatience. The English passed ^e nighl in 
m€i^ and feasting ; the Normans m devotion and; prayer. ^ 

The next morning at seven^ as soon<as day appeared^ ^*^^^^< 
both armies were drawo up in array^ against each other* r^^^^. 
Harold appeared in ther centre of bis forces,, leading \k\& ^i^^^A^i^ 
9s&axf on foot, that bis men^ mi^t be more enisooraged I<<m^ . 
byt seeing tbetr bing expos^ to aa^ eiquality of dai^er. 
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Ti^illmm fought on horseback^ leading on his army, that 
ndoved at once, singing the song of Roland, one of the 
famous chiefs of their country. The Normans begim 
the fight with their cross-bows, which, atfinst, galled and 
surprised the English ; and, as their ranks were close, 
their arrows did great execution But soon they came 
to closer fight, and the English, with their bills, hewed 
down their adversaries with great slaughter. Confusion 
was spreading among the ranks, when William, who 
found himself on the brink of destruction, hastened, witti 
a select band, to the relief of his forces. His presence 
restored the suspense of battle ; he was seen in every 
place endeavouring to pierce the ranks of the en^iy, 
and had three horses slain under him. At length, per- 
ceiving that the English line continued impenetrable, he 
pretended to give ground ; which, as he expected, drew 
the enemy from their ranks ; and he was instantly ready 
to take advantage of their disorder. Upon a signal 
given, the Normans readily returned to the charge with 
greater fury than before, broke the English troops, and 
pursped them to a rising ground. It was in this extre- 
mity that Harold was seen flying from rank to rank, ral- 
lying and inspiring his troops with vigour ; and though 
be had tcAled all day, till near night*fall, in the front of 
his Kentish men, he still seemed unabated in force o^ cou- 
rage, keeping his men to the post of honour. Once more, 
therefore, the victory seemed to turn against the Nor- 
. man^, and tliey fell in great numbers ; so that the fierce* 
ness and obstinacy of this memorable battle were often 
renewed by the courage of the leaders, whenever that of 
the soldiers began to slacken. Fortune, at lengthy de- 
termined a victory that valour was unable to decide. 
Harold, making a furious onset at the head of his troops 
against the Norman heavy armed infantry, was shot in 
l;he brain by an arrow; and his two valimit brotber^^ 
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fighting by hid side, shared the same fate. He fell with 
his sword in bis hand, amidst heaps of slain ; and, after 
the battle, the rdval corpse could hardly be distinguished 
among the dead. From the moment of his death, all 
courage seemed to forsake the English ; they gave ground 
on every side, and were pursued with great slaughter by 
the victorious Normans. Thus, after a battle which 
was fought from morning till sun«set, the invaders 
proved successful, and the English crown became the re* 
w^rd of victory. There fell near fifteen thou- Oct. 14, 
sand of the Normans, while the loss on the side 1066. 
of the vanquished was yet more considerable, beside 
that of the king and his two brothers. The next day, 
the dead body of Harold was brought to William, and 
generously restored, without ransom, to his. mother. 

This was the end of the Saxon government in Eq-MxJZu 
gland, which had continued for more than six hnndredOit^s^^y 
years. Before the time of Alfred, the kings of this race ^^^v^. 
seemed totally immersed in ignorance, and, after him, ^^^^^^^ 
taken up with combating the superstition of the monks, 
or blindly obeying its dictates. As for the crown, dur- 
ing this period, it was neither wholly elective nor total* 
ly hereditary, but disposed of either by the will of the. 
former possessor, or obtained by the eminent intrigues 
or services of some person nearly allied to the royal 
iamily. As for the laws and customs of this race, they 
brought in many long in practice among their German 
ancestors; but they adopted also many more which 
they found among die Britons, or which the Romans 
left behind them after their abdication They assumed, 
in imitation of those naticms, the name of kings ; and 
some of them took the Greek appellation of Basileus, 
a title unknown to the countries from which they came. 
Their noblemen also assumed names of Roman authority, 
being termed dukes or dwts; while the lower classes 
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ol people were bought and sokl with the farms they 
cultivated; a horrid custdin, first introduced by the 
Greek and Romans, and afterwards adopted by the 
countries they conquered. Their canon laws also, 
wfaieh often controlled the civil authority, had primarily 
tbeip ori^ in Rome ; and the priests and monks, who 
drew them up^ had generally their education there. 
We must not, tbereferei ascribe the laws and customs 
which tten pmvailed over England, entirely to Saxon 
oragiiud, as many of them were derived from the Bri-» 
tons and Romans. But, now the Saxon monarchy was 
no more, all customs and laws, of whatever original,, 
were cast down into one common mass, and cemented 
by those of Norman institution. The whole face of ob- 
ligation was altered, and the new masters instituted 
new modes of obedience. The laws were improved ; 
but the taste of the people for polite learning, arts, and 
philosophy, for more than four hundred yeavs after, 
was still to continue the same. It appears surprisii^ 
enough) in such a variety of events, such innovation m 
military discipline, and sudi dianges in government,, 
that true politeness, and- whait is called a taste in. the 
aits, never came to be cultivated. Perhaps the reason 
may be, thai; while the autiiority of the church contl* 
nued so gresft, the people were afraid of any knowledge 
but that derived to them througjh their clergy ; sod^ 
being secluded from the ordinary conversation of maa- 
kind, th^ were but indifferent judges of human na^ 
/ ture. A monk of the tenth century, and a monk of tiie 
eighteenth century^ are equally tedined, and equally fit 
tx> advance those studies that give us an acquaintance 
with ourselves^ or that tend to display the mazes of the 
human heart 
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CHABTJ&lt V, 

William the Conqueror. 
A.Bv 1®66— 1087. 

NoT'Hii^OGOuldiex'ceed the coHsOernatioii" of the Eng-kt/UW^ 
Ikbupoivthe Ibss o^ the battle of Hastings: their king '^^^^^ 
slain, the flower of their nobility cut off, and their ^-^^ 
whole* arnay dij^ereed or destroyed; struck them with 
despair. Very little seemed now remaining' but a tame 
submission to the victor ; and William, sensible of their 
terror, was careftil not to lose the fruits ef victory by de- 
lays Accordingly, after the pursuit of the flying* ene- 
my, and a short refreshment of his* own army^ he set? 
forward on the completion of his d^esign; and, sitting' 
dawn> before Dover, took it after a slight resistance, and 
fortified it^ with fresh redoubts. After* a short delay at 
this place, he advance* by quick marches towardis Lon- 
don, where his approach served to spread new confu- 
sion« The inhabitants for some time hesitated between 
their terrors and their loyalty ; but, casting their eyes 
on every side, they saw no person of valour br au^o** 
riCy sufficient to support them in their independence. 
Edgar Atheling, the right heir to the crown, was a weak 
and- feeble prince, without courage or ambition ; all' 
their other leaders were either destrt^ed, or too remote 
to tend them assistance. The clergy, who had- a large* 
share in the deliberations, declared openly for » prince 
whose pretensions were acknowledged, and whose armr 
were blessed, by the holy see. Nothings remained; but 
to submit to the necessity of the timeSj and te acknow- 
ledge^ those claims which it was not in their power to 
oppose.. As soon, thereforej as WiUiani passed tiie 
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Thames at Wallingford, Stigand, the primate, made 
submissions to him in the name of the clergy ; and be* 
fore he came within sight of the city, the chief nobility, 
and Edgar Atheling himself, who just before had been 
created king, came into his camp, and declared an in- 
tention of yielding to his authority. William was glad 
of being thus peaceably put in possession of a throne, 
which several of his predecessors had not gained witb- 
out repeated victories. He readily accepted the crown 
^upon the terms that were offered him; which were, 
that he should govern according to the established cus« 
toms of the country. William, though he had it in his 
power to dictate his own conditions rathe^r thim receive 
any, chose to have his election considered rather as a 
gift from his subjects than a measure extorted by him. 
He knew himself to be a conqueror, but was wiilii^ to 
be thought a legal king. 
y^dU^ ^^ order to give his invasion all the sanction possi- 
i^nff^ ble, he was crowned at Westminster by the archbishop 
StAA^ujat ^£ York, and took the oath usual in the times of the 
^JJ^^^ Saxon and Danish kings ; which was, to protect and 
defend the church, to observe the laws of the realm, 
and to govern the people with impartiality. Having 
thus given all possible satisfaction to the English, hb 
next care was to reward the many brave adventurers 
who had followed his fortunes. H^ first divided the 
lands of the English barons who opposed him, among 
. the Norman barons who had assisted his enterprise; 
and such as he could neither supply with fnoney nor 
lands, he appointed to the vacant offices of the state. 
But, as there were still numbers unprovided for^ be 
quartered them on the rich abbeys of the kingdom, un- 
til better means offered for their advancement. This, 
which gave no small umbrage to the clergy, was but 
little resented by^the people, who were willing to see 
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their own burthens lightened) by having a part of them 
laid upon shoulders that were at that time much better 
able to bear them. 

But what gave them great umbrage was, to see him WUi^tum/ 
place all real power in the hands of his own country- ^*^^**^ 
men, and still to give them possession of the sword, to^";*^ •^ 
which he owed all his authority. He disarmed the city^T ^^^ 
of London, and other places which appeared most war^ "^^ 
like and populous, and quartered Norman soldiers in 
all those places where he most dreaded an insurrection. 
Having thus secured the government, and, by a mixture 
of vigour and lenity, brought the English to an entire 
submission, he resolved to return to the continent, tliere 
to enjoy the triumph and congratulation of his ancient 
subjects. Having no reason to apprehend any disturb- 
ance in his absence among the English^ whose affection 
he had taken such pains to conciliate, he left the regen- 
cy with his brother- Odo bishop of Bayeux, and Wil- 
liam Fitz-Osborne. To secure himself yet farther, he 
resolved to carry along with him all the English noble- 
men from whose power or inclination he could appre- 
hend a revolt : and, pretending to take great pleasure 
in their conversation, he set sail with bis honourable 
captives for Normandy, where he was received by his 
natural subjects with a mixture of admiration and yoj. 
He resided for some time at the abbey of Feschamp^ 
where he was visited by an ambassador from the king 
of France, sent to congratulate him on his succ^s« 
William, naturally fond of splendour, received this 
embassy with great state and magnificence^ while his 
English courtiers, willing to ingratiate theitiselves with 
their new sovereign, endeavoured to outshine each 
other, and made a display of riches which struck foreign- 
ers with astonishment. It was probably this foolish 
ostentation that excited the pride of the Normans to 
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(treat men Wtfa tsmlefiTpi unbo ^ere apparently so mmdi 
aebove ^them. 
£i UtStct In tbe mean time, the absence of the'Conquierdr pro- 
"^^^^li^ 'duced, in England, the. most fata^ effects. His dffieers, 
^^^X^ ' bcii^'no longer controlled hy bis justice, ihoaght this 
m fit opportunity for extoi^km ; tvhHe the English, no 
longer awed by his prosenoe, tliooght it tbe happiest 
-oooasion for vindicating their freedom. Tbe two gownn- 
fors lie had lett behind took all opportunities of oppress* 
ingthe people; either desiring to provoke them to re- 
bellion, in order to profit by oonfiacations, or, in case 
they submitted tamely to tiieir impositions, to gro^ rich 
i^ilbout slaughter, fbe inhabitants of (Kent, who were 
jncnre imaaediaftely exposed to these outrages, having 
^repeated their complaints and remonstrances to tioipor- 
pose, at length bad recourse ix> Eiitstoce, count of Bou^ 
lognse, wbo assisted them in an attack upou the garrison 
•of Dover. But !tlie Normans were upon tJMtir guard, 
aad,iiaviog i^pulwd the assailants with some sbugbter, 
took the nephew of tHiunt Eustace prisonet*. This 
miscarriage did not deter Edric the Forester from repels 
ling tbe depredations of the Normans, and, in bis turn, 
from wasting their possessions. But though these open 
hostyrities were not very considerable, the disaffection 
among the £i;i^h was general, and the people be^ 
g|Gm too late to percei\^ that strength will ever ^ve 
laws to justice. A secret conspiracy was therefore 
formed for detf royiog all the Normans, as the Danet 
had been ferm^ly t:ut off*; and this was prosecuted 
with so UMch aninoaity^ that tbe vassals of the earl 
Coxo 4iut iiim to dimlh, because he refused to bead 
tbem against the invaders. 
Wm^0mJ^ William, being informed of tiiese comm(^n6^ hasten* 
A^fe/z^n^d over to England, and arrived time enough to prevent 
^"^^Sk ^^ ^^^^<^^i^^ ^ ^^ ;Ubody jenteipriae. The oooiq>it«*t 
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iovs had already taken the resolation and fi^d the day ] 
for the intended massacre, which was to be -on Ash- 1^ 
Wednesday, during the ttine of divine servk^e, when all '^ 
the Normans would be unarmed, as penitents, accord- 
ing to the discipline of the times. But his presence 
quickly disconcerted all their schemes. Such of them 
as bad been more open in their mutiny betrayed tbrir/ 
guilt by flight ; and this served to confirm the proofs of 
an accusation against those who remained. 

From that time forward the king be^n to lose aliw/^j^<^ 
confidence in his English subjects, and to reg«H*d tfaem/(u^^^<i 
as inveterate and irreconcileable enemies. He had ^^'^•^'-i^^ 
already raised «uchU number of fortresses in the king-^?lJ^ 
dom, that he no longer dreaded the tumultuous or tran- 
sient efforts of a discontented multitude ; he determin- 
ed to treat them as a conquered nation, to indulge his 
own avarice, and that of his followers, by numerous 
confiscations, and to secure his power by humUtng aH 
who were able to make any nesistance. The first signal 
of his arbitrary power was manifested in renewing the 
odious tax of Danegeld, which bad been abolished by 
Edward the Confessor. This measure produced re- 
monstrances, complaints, and even insurrections, ia 
different parts of the kingdom ; but William, conscious 
of bis power, marclied against such as were mostformid* 
able, and soon compelled tliem to implore mercy. In 
this manner the inhabitants of Exeter and Cornwall ex- 
cited his resentment, and experienced his lenity. 

But tliese insurrections were slight, compared a. d. *u^UJ^4y 
to that in the Nortii, which seemed to threaten 1068.^«^««*^<^ 
the niost important consequences. This was excited by 
the intrigues of Edwin and Morcar, the two most pow- 
erful noblemen of the English race, who, joined by 
Blethyn prince of North Wales, Malcolm king of Scot- 
land, a«d Sweyn king of Denmark, resolved to make 
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one great effort for the recovery of their ancient liber- 
ties. But the vigour and celerity of William destroyed 
their projects before they were ripe lor execution ; for, 
as he advanced towards them at the tiead of a pow- 
erful army, by forced marches, the twip earls were so 
intimidated, that instead of opposing, they had recourse 
to his clemency, by submissipn. He did not think pro- 
per to reject their advances, but pardoned them without 
hesitation. A peace which he made with Malcolm, 
king of Scotland, shortly after, seemed to deprive them 
of all hopes of future assistance from without the 
kingdom. 
^iuj/im^' But, whatever the successes of William might have 
,it«4A Oil i^ been, the inhabitants, whether £n<ilibh or Normans, 
^{CeA^ >«ft^^ were at that time in a most dreadful situation. All the 
*^X*^ miseries that insolence on one hand, and hatred on the 
other; that tyranny and treason, suspicion andassassir 
nation, could bring upon a people ; were there united. 
The Normans were seen to commit continual insults 
upon the English; and these vainly sought redress 
from their partial masters. Legal punishaient being 
denied, they sought for private vengeance ; and a day 
seldom passed but the bodies of assassinated Normans 
"were found in the woods and highways, without any 
possibility of bringing the perpetrators to justice. Thus, 
at length, the conquerors themselves began again to 
-wish for the tranquillity and security of their native 
country ; and several of them, though intrusted with 
great commands, desired to be dismissed from the ser- 
vice. In order to prevent these desertions, which Wil- 
liam highly resented, he was obliged to allure others to 
stay, by the largeness of his bounties. Ihese brought 
on fresh exactions, and new insurrections were the na« 
tural consequences^ ' 
'd^M/^tiJu^^^ inhabitants of Northumberland, impatient of 
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their yoke, attacked the Norman garrison in Durham, 4i^«i^^ 
and, taking advantage of the governor's negligence, put ^^^^ 
him, with seven hundred of his men, to the sword. The ^^^2f^ 
Norman governor of York shared the same fate; and^^^^^ 
the insurgents, being reinforced by the Danes, and 
some leaders from Scotland, attacked the castle, which 
was defended by a garrison of three thousand men. 
Mallet, its governor, that he might the better provide 
for its defence, set fire to some houses which lay con- 
tiguous; but the fire spreading, the whole city was 
quickly in flames. This prov^ the cause of his de- 
struction ; for the enraged inhabitants, joining in the 
assault, entered the citadeP sword in hand, and cut off 
the whole garrison, without mercy. This transient 
gleam of success seemed to spread a general spirit of 
insurrection. The counties of Somerset, Dorset, Corn- 
wall, and Devon, united in the common cause, and de* 
tcrmined to make one great eflfort for the recovery of 
their former freedom. 

William, undaunted amidst this scene of confusion^ U/iUUiiJ 
assembled hid forces, and led them towards the North, •^f^^/^ 
conscious that his presence alone would be sufficient to J!^^^"^ 
repress these rude efforts of unadvised indignation. 
Accordingly, wherever he appeared, the insurgents 
cither submitted or retired. The Danes were content 
to return, without committing any further hostilities, 
into Denmark. WaltheofFj who long defended York 
castle, submitted to the victor's clemency, and was 
taken into favour. Edric, another nobleman, who 
commanded the Northumbrians, made his submission 
to the Conqueror, and obtained pardon ; while the rest 
dispersed themselves, and left the Normans undisputed 
masters of the whole kingdom. Edgar Atheling, who 
had been drawn among the rest into this insurrec- 
tion, ijQught a retreat in Scotland from the pursuit 
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of hk enemies. ^ There he continued, till, by proper 
solicttationy he was again taken into favour by the king. 
From that tkne be remained in England in a private 
station^ content with opulence and security ; perhaps aa 
happy, though not so splendid, as if he had succeeded 
m the career of his ambition* 
jJ^j^inUu^x^ WiUiami being now acknowledged master of a peo- 
U^Hfih) pile tbat more than once showed reluctance to his go- 
g^AMfiifCt. ifternment^ resolved to throw off all appearance of Ici- 
nity^ and to incapacitate them from future insurrections. 
His first step was, to order the county of Nortbumber^ 
land to be laid waste, the houses to be burnt, the in- 
struments of husbandry to be destroyed, and the inha- 
bitants to seek new luedbitations. fiy this order it is 
said that above one hundred thousand persons perbhed 
either by the sword or famine ; and the country is sup- 
posed, even at this day, to bear the marks of its ancient 
depopulation* He next proceeded to confiscate all the 
estates of the English gentry, and to grant them libera 
ally to his Norottin followers. Thus all the ancient 
and honourable families were reduced to be^ary, and 
the English found themselves entirely excluded from 
e^ery road that led either to honour or preferment. 
They had the cruel mortification to find^ that all his 
power only tended to their depression ; and that the 
scheme of their subjection was attended with every 
circiimstance of insult and indignity. 
h/UU^^ He was not yet, however, sufficiently arbitrary to 
oAlL^^ chaoge all the laws then in being for those of his own 
^>«^Sii5>(4^country. He only ma^ several innovations, and order-^ 
^u^.. jed the law^pleas in the several courts to be made in i\m 
'Norman language. Yet, with all his endeavours to 
make the Frendi the popular language, the English still 
gained ground; and, what, deserves remark, it bad 
adopted much more of the French idiom for two or 
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tbree reigns before than during the whole line of the 
Norman kings succeeding. 

Tlie feudal law had been before introduced into £ng« CChJiiUltu^ 
land by the Saxons ; but this monarch reformed it ac- '^ /)*u»h:^ 
cording to the model of that practised in his native do<» 
minions. He divided all the lands of England, except 
the royal demesne, into baronies, and conferred those^ 
upon certain military conditions, on the most consider- 
able of his followers. These had a power of sharing 
their grants to inferior tenants, who were denominated 
knights or vassals, and who paid their lord the saode 
duty that he paid the sovereign. To the first ckss of 
these baronies the English were not admitted ; and the 
few who were permitted still to retain their landed pro* 
perty, were cc^tent to be received in the second. The 
barons exercised all kinds of jurisdiction withm their 
own manors, and held courts in which they administered 
justice to their own vassals. This law extended not^^-^A 
only to Ae laity, but also to the biahofM and clergy. 1 '^f " ^ ' 
They^had usurped a power, during the Saxon succes^^'^ ,/ ;1\ 
sion, of being governed within themselves; but Wil**aT;n <<<^ 
liam restrained them to the exercise of their ecclesias* /^^^ ^ 
deal power only, and submittal them to a similitude of 
duties with the rest of their fellow-subjects. This they 
at first regarded as a grievous imposition ; but the king's 
authority was estabUshed by a power that neither the 
elergy nor the pope could intimidate. But, to keep the 
clergy as much as possible in bis interests, he appointed 
none but his own countrymen to the most considerable 
efanrch-dignities, and even displaced Stigand, archbishop 
of Canterbory, upon some frivolous pretences. His 
real motive was, that such a d^nity was too exalted for 
a native to possess. 

While he w€is thus employed in humbling the dergy, ^J^j^^^ 
he was no less soiicitous to repress many of those ^-^j^Jj^^l^ 
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perstitious practices to which they had given counte- 
nance. He endeavoured to abolish trials by ordeal and 
camp'Jight. The ordeal trial, which had been origin- 
ally of pagan institution, and was still held in venera- 
tion by the Saxon Christians, was either by fire or 
water. It was used in criiniBal cases, where the suspi- 
cions were strong, but the proofs not evident In that 
of fire, the person accused was brought into an open 
plain, and several red-hot plough*sbares were placed at 
equal intervals before him : over these he was to walk 
blindfold ; and, if he escaped unhurt, he was acquitted 
^of the charge. In the trial by water, the person ac- 
^^?w / jcused was thrown, bound hand and foot, into the water : 
^;>^^ / ^if he sunk, he was declared innocent ; if he swam, he 
^ (was executed, as being thus miraculously convicted. 

The trial by camp-fight was performed by single com- 
bat, in lists appointed for that purpose, between the 
accuser and the accused. He who, in such a case, 
came off victorious, was deemed innocent; and he who 
was conquered, if he survived his antagonist's resent- 
ment in the field, was sure to suffer as a malefactor 
/some time after. Both these trials William abolished, 
I as unchristian and unjust; and he reduced all causes to 
I the judgement of twelve men, of a rank nearly equal to 
that of the prisoner. This method of trial by jury was 
common to the Saxons, as well as the Normans, long 
/l>efore; but it was now confirmed by him with all the 
\Banction of undisputed authority. 
J^a^MUJuk^ While William was thus employed, in relvardtng his 
H,i^»A/irt associates, punishing the refractory, and giving laws 
fh^U.. for the benefit of all, he was threatened with an insur- 
A.B. rectioQ in his dominions on the continent, which 
1073. he thought his presence necessary to suppress. 
UnwiUiog, however, to draw off his Norman forces 
from ^gland, he carried over a considerable army^ 
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composed almost entirely of English; and by those 
brave troops he soon reduced the revolters to submis- 
sion. Thus we see a whimsical vicissitude of fortune : 
the inhabitants of Normandy brought over for the con* 
quest of the English^ and the English sent back to con- 
quer the Normans. However, William had not time 
to enjoy his success unmolested; for accounts were 
quickly brought him from England, that a new conspi- 
racy was formed, more dreadful, in being supported by 
the joint efforts of the Normans and the English. The 
adventurers who had followed the fortunes of William 
into England, had been bred in authority and independ- 
ence at home, and were ill able to endure the absolute 
authority which this mQparch had for some time assum- 
ed. The discontents were therefore become very ge- 
neral among these iiaughty nobles; and some wanted 
only the opportunity of his absence to break out into 
open rebellion. Among the number was Roger, earl 
of Hereford, son and heir to Fitz-Osborne, who had 
been the king's principal favourite. This nobleman 
had, either by way of compliment to the king, or in 
compliance with some obligation of the feudal law, so- 
licited William's consent to permit the marriage of his 
sister with Ralph de Guader, earl of Norfolk ; but he 
was flatly refused. Nevertheless, he proceeded to so- 
lemnise the nuptials with great magnificence, assem- 
bling all his friends, and those of Guader, upon the oc- 
casion. As the parents of the new-married couple were 
well acquainted with the character of William, whose 
resentment they had every reason to dread, they took 
the opportupity, while the company was heated with 
wine, to introduce that as a subject of conversation. 
They inveighed against the severity of bis government; 
they observed, that, by n^eans of his excessive imposi- 
tions^ he bad taken with one hand what he had given 
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mrith the other; they ftfTected to commiserate the £og« 
lishy whom he had reduced to beggary; and aggravated 
the defects in his disposition, which tiiey represented as 
as haughty and unforgiving. The guests were ready 
enough at any time to concur in their complaints ; but 
now, warmed by the jollity of the entertainment, they 
put no bounds to their zeal. They unanimously en* 
tered into a conspiracy to shake off his yoke ; and earl 
Waltheoff himself, whom we have already seen pardon- 
ed upon a former insurrection, was among the foremost 
on this occasion. But it was not without the greatest 
anxiety that he reflected, in his cooler intenralsi upon 
an engagement made in the ardour of intoxication, big 
with the most fatal consequences both to himself and 
his country. In this state of perturbation be had re« 
course to bis wife, the niece of the king, and unbosom- 
ed himself to her, as he had the most firm reliance on 
her fidelity, fiut he was deceived ; for she was in love 
with another, and only wanted an opportunity of get« 
ting rid of her husband at any rate. She, therefore, 
instantly found means to communicate the whole affair 
to the king, taking care to represent her husband's con- 
duct in the most disadvantageous point of view. In the 
mean time, Waltheoff himself gave way to his internal 
remorse, and confessed the whole conspiracy to Lan* 
franc, who exhorted him, by all means, to reveal it to 
the king ; which he was at last persuaded to do : but it 
was not till the whole affair had been divulged by his 
faithless consort. William coolly thanked him for bis 
fidelity ; but the former account of his perfidy sunk deep 
into the king's mind, and he secretly resolved to pu- 
nish it. 

^CMJ^o^ During this interval, the conspirators, being informed 
^*2JLmh}^^ Waltheoff was gone over to Normandy, jusdy con* 

^^V^ duded that their designs were betrayed^ and flew te 
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«rms befbrc. their schemes were ripe fbr execution. 
The earl of Hereford was checked by Walter de Lacy, 
a great baron in the ki'ng^s interest The carl of Nor*- 
folk was defeated by Odo, the king^s brother; and the] 
prisoners who were taken had each the right foot cut V ^Sj 
oflF, in order to deter others from a similitude of trea- ) "^ 
son. The earl himself retired to Denmark; so thatj 
William, upon his arrival in England, found that no- 1 
thing remained for him to do but to punish the crimi- ^ \ , 
nals; which was performed with unusual severity. Many \ 
of the rebels were hanged, some had their eyes put out, \ 
and others their hands cut off. The unfortunate Wal- 
tiieofF, who had imprudently entered into the conspi* 
racy, but attempted to atone for his fault by an^ early 
confession, found no mercy. He was rich, and he was 
an Englishman ; two faults that served to aggravate hb 
guilt : he was accordingly tried, condemned, and exe- 
cuted. His infamous wife did not long enjdy the fruits 
of her perfidy ; but, falling some time after under the 
king's displeasure, was abandoned by the world, and 
passed the rest of her life in contempt, remorse, and 
misery. Some assert that this nobleman fell a sacrifice 
to the cruelty of Odo, not of WiHia»; but, however 
tiiat may be, it is certain that Waltheoff, and Fitz-Au* 
bert, a noble Norman, who was also beheaded on this 
occasion, were the only persons of note that were exe^ 
cnted during the reign of William the Conqueror. 
Having thus re-established the peace of his government, 
and extinguished the last embers of rebellion with 
blood, William returned once more to the continent, in 
order to pursue Guader, who, escaping from England, 
had taken refuge with the count of Bretagne. Finding 
him, however, too powerfully protected by that prince, 
instead of prosecuting his vengeance^ he wbely came 
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to a treaty with the count, in which Guader was in- 
cluded. 
WMlt^'^^ William, having thus secured the peace of his domi- 
<ul<M<t«i<w^ions, now expected rest from his labours ; and, finding 
/*^ ^^'ne either willing or powerful enough to oppose him, 
he hoped that the end of his reign would be marked with 
prosperity and peace. But such is the blindness of hu* 
man hope, that he found enemies where he least ex- 
pected them, and such too as served to embitter all the 
latter part of bis life. His last troubles were excited 
by his own children, from the opposing of whom he 
could expect to reap neither glory nor gain. He had 
four sons, Robert, Richard, William, and Henry, be- 
sides several daughters. Robert, his eldest son, sur- 
named Curthose from the shortness of his legs, was u 
prince who inherited all the bravery of his family and 
nation, but was rather bold than prudent, rather enter- 
prising tb^n politic. Earnest after fame, and even im- 
patient that bis father should stand in the way, he as- 
pired at that independence to which his temper, as ivell 
. as some circumstances in his situation, conspired to in- 
vite him. He had formerly beai promised by his fa- 
ther the government of Maine, a province of France, 
wliich had submitted to William, and was also declared 
successor to the dukedom of Normandy. However, 
when he came to demand the^ execution of these en- 
gagements, ha received an absolute denial; the king 
i shrewdly observing, that it^was^nbt his custom to^ throw 
"^. off his clothes till he went to bed. Robert openly de- 
clared his resentment, and was often heard to express 
his jealousy of his two surviving brothers, William and 
Henry ; for Richard was killed, in hunting, by a stag. 
These, by greater assiduity, had wrought upon the cre- 
dulity and affections of the king, and cpnsequentiy were 
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tlie most obnoxious to Robert. A mind, therefore, so 
well prepared for resentment, soon found or made a 
cause for an open rupture. The princes were one day 
in sport together, and, in the idle petulance of play, 
took it into their heads to throw water upon their elder 
brother as he passed through the court, on leaving their 
apartment. Robert, all alive to suspicion, quickly 
turned this idle frolic into a studied indignity ; and hav- 
ing these jealousies inflamed by one of his favourites, 
he drew his sword, and ran up stairs with an intent 
to take revenge. The whole castle was quickly filled 
with tumult, and it was not without some difficulty that 
the king himself was able to appease it. But he could 
not allay the animosity, which, from that moment, ever 
after prevailed in his family. Robert, attended by se- 
veral of his confederates, withdrew to Rouen that very 
night, hoping to surprise the; castle ; but his design was 
defeated by the governor. 

The flam^ being thus kindled, the popular A.u.tO^UC^ 
character of the prince, and a sympathy of man- 1077.^^^ "^ 
ners, engaged all the young nobility of Normandy and'^^^^ . 
Maine, as well as of Anjou and Bretagne, to espouse ^"^^^ 
his quarrel ; even his mother, it is said, supported him 
by secret remittances, and aided him in this obstinate 
resistance by private encouragement. This unnatural 
contest continued for several years to inflame the Nor- 
man state ; and William was at last obliged to have 
recourse to England for supporting his authority against 
his son. Accordingly, drawing an army of Englishmen 
together, he led them over into Normandy; where he 
soon compelled Robert and his adherents to quit the 
field, and he was quickly reinstated in all his dominions. 
As for Robert, being no longer able to resist bis a.d. 
father, he was obliged to take shelter in the cas- 1079» 
tie of Gerberoy, which the king of France had provided 
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for him, where he was shortly after besieged by his fa- 
ther. As the garrison was strong, and conscious of 
guilt, it made a most gallant def<^[i€e ; and many were 
the skirmishes and duels that were fought under its 
walls. In one of these, accident brought the king and 
his son together ; but, being both concealed by their 
Jielmets, they attacked each other with mutual fury. A 
fierce and dreadful combat ensued between them, till 
at last the young prince wounded his &ther in the arm, 
■^tfao/\ and threw him from his horse. The next blow would, 
in all probability, have put an end to the king's life, had 
he not cried out for assistance. Robert then imme- 
diately recollected his fethcr*s ^oice ; and at once stung 
with a consciousness of his crime, he leaped from his 
horse, and raised the fallen monarch from the ground. 
He then prostrated himself in his presence, and craved 
pardon for his oflfenccs, promising for the future a strict 
adherence to his duty. The resentment harboured by 
the king was not so easily appeased ; perhaps his indig- 
nation at being overcome, added to his anger : instead^ 
therefore, of pardoning his son, he gave him his male- 
dicti(m» and departed for his own camp on Robert's 
horse, which the prince had assisted him to mount 
However, flic conduct of the son served, after some re- 
collection, to appease the father. As soon as William 
had returned to Rouen, he became reconciled to Ro« 
bert, and carried him with him into England, where he 
was successfully employed in retaliating an invasion of 
Malcolm, king of Scotland. 
(fUjuidlAi^ A. D. William, being thus freed from foreign and 
livJifiiu^t^lOSl. domestic enemies, began to have sufficient lei- 
sure for a more attentive application to the duties of 
peace. For this purpose, the Domesday Book was 
compiled by his order, which contains a general survey 
of all the lands in the kingdom; their extent in each 
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district; their proprietors, tenures, value, the quantity •^^cto^ 
of meadow, pasture, wood, and arable land, which they ^^^^^•^ 
contained ; and in some counties, the number of te- 
nants, cottagers, and people of all denominations, who 
lived upon them. This detail enabled him to regulate | 
the taxations in such a manner, that all the inhabitants 
were compelled to bear their duties in proportion to 
their abilities. 

He was no less careful of the methods of saving mo^i^^Kit^ 
ney than of accumulation. He reserved a very ample z^***^*^*^ 
revenue for the crown ; and, in the general distribution 
of land among his followers, he kept possession of no 
less than fourteen hundred manors in different parts of 
the country. Such was his income, that it is justly 
said to have exceeded that of any English prince either 
before or since his time. No king of England was ever 
so opulent; none so able to support the splendour and 
magnificence of a court ; none had so many places of 
trust and profit to bestow ; and none, consequently, had 
bis commands attended with such implicit obedience. 

There was one pleasure to which William, as well as^ 
all the Normans and ancient Saxons, was addicted, 7^^^ 
which was hunting. To indulge this in its utmost ex^^f^*^ 
tent, he depopulated the county of Hants for thirty 
miles, turning out the inhabitants, destroying all the j 
villages, and making the wretched outcasts no compen-' \ 
sation for such an injury. In the time of the Saxon 
kings, all noblemen without distinction had a right to 
hunt in the royal forests \ but William appropriated all 
tiiese, and published very severe laws to prohibit his 
subjects from encroaching on this part of his preroga* 
tive. The killing of a deer, a boar, or even a hare, was ; J^ 
imnisbed with the loss of the delinquent's eyes, at * z^^ 
time when the killing of a man might be atoned for by '^ 
paying a moderate fine or composition* 
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[)lUi^ As the kings wealth and power were so great, it 
t/Sj^u^Omay be easily supposed that the riches of his ministers 
were in proportion. Those of his uterine brother Odo, 
bishop of BayeuXy were so great, that he resolved to 
purchase the papacy. For this purpose, taking the op* 
portunity of WiUiaiD^s absence, he equipped a vessel at 
the Isle of Wight, on board of which be sent immense 
treasures, and prepared for his embarkation; but he 
was unfortunately detained by contrary winds. In the 
mean time William, having had intimation of his design, 
resolved to prevent the exportation of so much wealth 
from his dominions. Accordingly, returning from Nor* 
mandy, where he was then employed, he came into Ehg- 
land at the very instant his brother was stepping on 
board, and immediately ordered him to be made a pri- 
soner. His attendants, however, respecting the immu- 
nities of the church, scrupled to execute his commands ; 
so that the king himself was obliged with his own hands 
to seize him. Odo^ disconcerted at so unexpected an 
intervention, appealed to the pope ; who, he alleged, was 
the only person upon earth \o try a bishop. To this the 
king replied, that he did not seize him as bishop of Bay- 
eux, but as the earl of Kent ; and in that capacity he 
expected, and would have, an account of his admini- 
stration. He wa^ therefore sent prisoner into Normandy ; 
and, notwithstanding all the remonstrances andi threats 
of Gregory, he was detained in custody during the re- 
mainder of William's reign. 
/<i/ .^ William had scarcely put an end to this transaction 
v^^f^rj^when he felt a very severe blow in the death of Matilda, 
his queen; and, as misfortunes generally come toge- 
ther, he received information of a general insurrection 
in Maine, the nobility of which had been always averse 
from the Norman government. Upon his arrival on 
the continenti he found that the insurgents had been 
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secretly assisted and excited by the king of France, 
whose policy consisted in thus lessening the Norman 
power, by creating dissensions among the nobles of its 
different provinces. William's displeasure was not a 
little increased by the account lie received of some rail- 
leries which that monarcK had thrown out against him. 
It seems that William, who was become corpulent, had \ 
been detained in bed some time by sickness ; and Philip 
was heard to say, that he only lay-in of a big belly J ;a, 
This so provoked the English monarch that he sent him ^^ 
word be should soon be up, and would at his church- \ 
ing present such a number of tapers as would set the; 
kingdom of France in a flame. 

In order to perform this promise he levied a a.d. WMI^ 
strong army, and, entering the Isle of France, 1087. 'w- 
destroyed and burned all the villages and houses with- 
out opposition. He took the town of Mante, which he 
reduced to ashes. But the progress of these hostilities 
was stopped by an accident, which shortly after put an 
end to William's life. His horse chancing to place h\%\ 
fore-feet on some hot ashes, plunged so violently that i 
the rider was thrown forward, and bruised upon the \ 
pommel of the saddle to such a degree, that he suffer- 1 
ed a relapse, and was obliged to return to Rouen. I 
Finding his illness increase, and being sensible of the 
approach of death, he began to turn his eyes to a future ; 
state, from which the pursuit of ambition had long \ 
averted them. He was now struck with remorse for" 
all his cruelties and depredations : he endeavoured to 
atone for his former offences by large presents to 
churches and monasteries, and by giving liberty to 
many prisoners whom he had- unjustly detained. He 
was even prevailed on, though not without reluctance, 
to consent, with his dying breath, to the deliverance of 
his brother Odo, against whom he was extremely in- 
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censed. He then bequeathed Noraiaiidy and Maine 
to his eldest son Robert, whom he never loved; to 
Henry he left five thousand pounds and his mother's 
jointure, without the smallest territory ; and though he 
would not pretend to establish the succession of the 
crown of England, to which he now began to perceive 
tliat he had no title, he expressed his wish that it might 
devolve to his favourite son William, whom he imme-> 
diately dispatched with letters to the archlnshop ol 
Canterbury, desiring his assistance. Having thus re- 
gulated his temporal affairs, he was conveyed in a litter 
to a little village near Rouen, where he might settle the 
concerns of his soul without noise or interruption. It 
was there that he died, in the sixty-fifth year of his age, 
after having reigned fifty-three years in Normandy and 
( ialmost twenty-one in England. His body was interred 
) in the church at Caen, which he himself had founded : 
) but his interment was attended with a remarkable cir* 
cumstance. As the body was carrying to tt^ grave, 
the prelates and priests attending with the most awfijl 
silence, a man, who stood upon an eminence, was heard 
to cry out with a loud voice, and to forbid the inter* 
ment of the body in a spot that had been unjustly 
seised by the Conqueror. " That very place," cried 
the man, " is the area of my father's house ; and I 
iK>w summon the departed soul before the divine tri** 
bunal to do me justice, and to atone for so great aa 
oppressk)n." The bishops and attendants were struck 
with the n^n's intrepid coriduct ; they inquired into the 
truth of hb charge, and, finding it just, agreed to satisiy 
him for the damages he had sustained. 
WiiU9»^ William was a prince of great courage and capacity; 
(Jh #4^^^ ambitious, politic, cruel, vindictive, and rapacious. He 
was fond ^d glory, and parsimonious merely for the pur« 
poses of ost)eatatk)n. Though sudden and impetuous 
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in his enterprises, he was cool, deliberate, ,and indefati- 
gable in times of danger. He is said, by the Norman \ 
writers, to have been above eight feet high, his body( , ^ 
strong^builtand well proportioned, and bis strength such \ 
that none of his courtiers could draw his bow. He- 
talked Httle ; he was seldom affable to any, except to 
Lanfranc, archbishop of Canterbury ; with him he was 
ever meek and gentle — with all others stem and austere. 
Though he rendered himself formidable to all^ and 
odious to many, yet be had policy sufficient to transmit 
his power to posterity ; and the ^rpne is still occupied 
by his descendants. 



CHAPTER vr. 

William Rufu8» ^'x^ft. -j^^^^^/Y^f-^f''- 
a.d. 1087—1100. 

William, sumamed Rufus from tbccolour of hishMiv'^^^'^ 
had no sooner received the late king's letter to Lan-^^r**^' 
franc in his favour, than he hastened to take measures 
for securing himself on the throne. Arriving, therefore^ 
before the news of William's death had yet reached 
England, his first care was to take possession of the 
treasure left by the king at Winchester, which amounted 
to the sum of sixty thousand pounds. He then ad- 
dressed the primate, who had always considered him 
with an eye of peculiar affection, and who now, finding 
the justness of his claim, instantly proceeded to the ce- 
remony of his coronation. At the same time Robert, 
who had been appointed successor to Normandy, took 
peaceable possession of that government; where his 
person was loved, and his accession long desired. 
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Okji^d^X^ In the beginning of the reign of WilHam Rufus, the 
Vt^tOM^ English began to think they had hitherto mistoken this 
m/i</AiW princef's character, who had always appeared to them 
^^' rude and brutal. He at first seemed to pay the utmost 
regard to the counsels of Lanfranc the primate, which 
were mild and gentle^ and constantly calculated for the 
benefit of the nation. Nevertheless, the Norman ba- 
rons, who knew him better, perceived that he kept his 
disposition under an unnatural restraint, and that he 
. oiily waited an opportunity for throwing o6f the mask 
when his power should be established. They were, 
from the beginning, displeased at the division of the em- 
pire by the late king ; they eagerly desired an union as 
before, and looked uponHobert as the proper owner of 
the whole. The natural disposition also of this prince 
was as pleasing to them as that of William his brother 
was odious. Robert was open, generous, and humane; 
he carried his facility to an excess, as be could scarcely 
find strength of mind to give any of hb adherents the 
mortification of a refusal. But this was a quality no 
way disagreeable to those who expected to build their 
ambition on the easy pliancy of his temper. A power- 
ful conspiracy was therefore carried on against William ; 
and Odo, the late king's brother, undertook to conduct 
- it to maturity. 
|/*A^ciiKfi»«^ William, sensible of the danger that threatened him on 
^♦*^ all sides, endeavoured to gain the affections of the native 
*^ English, whom he prevailed upon, by promises of future 
good treatment and preference of the distribution of his 
favours, to espouse his interests! He was soon in the 
field ; and, at the head of a numerous army, showed 
himself in readiness to oppose all who sliould dispute 
his pretensions. In the mean time Odo had written to 
Robert an account of the conspiracy in his. favour, urg- 
ing him to use dispatch, and exciting him by the great* 
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ness of the danger, and the splendour of the reward. 
Robert gave the most positive assurances of speedy 
assistance; but his indolence was not to be dxcited 
by distant expectations. Instead of employing his 
money in levies to support his friends in England, he 
squandered it away in idle expenses and unmerited 
benefits, so that he procrastinated his departure till 
the opportunity was lost; while William exerted him- 
self with incredible activity to dissipate the confede- 
racy before he could arrive. Nor was this difficult 
to effect : the conspirators had, in consequence of Ro- 
bert's assurances, taken possession of some fortresses; 
but the appearance of the king soon reduced them 
to implore for mercy. He granted them their lives, 
but confiscated all their estates, and banished them 
from the kingdom. 

William, thus freed from all danger of insurrection, *^*^^*iM.^^ 
and fixed in the peaceable possession of the kingdoroy/^^ * 
showed the first instance of his perverse disposition, in ^ 
his ingratitude to the English who had secured him on 
the throne. ^ 

The death of Lanfranc, which followed shortly B.itev,^^^f^^^^ 
took oflf all restraint from his inclinations ; and his mind ^^\lj^^^- 
now appeared in its natural deformity, tyrannical and ^r^J^.^ 
unjust. He ordered a new survey to be taken of all 
the lands and property of the kingdom ; and wherever 
be found them undervalued in the Domesday-book, he 
raised the proportion of taxes accordingly. Even the 
privileges of the church, which were held very sacred in 
those times of ignorance, were but a feeble rampart 
against his usurpations ; he seized the vacant bishop- 
rics, and openly put to sale such abbeys as he thought 
proper. But, not contented with exerting his tyranny 
over his own dominions, he was resolved to extend his 
authority over those of his brother. In consequence of 
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A. j>. this resolution he appeared in Normandy at the 
1091- bead of a numerous army; but the nobility, on 
both sides, strongly connected by interest and alliances, 
brought on an accommodation. Among other articles 
of this treaty, it was agreed, that, if either of the bro- 
thers should die without issue, the survivor should inhe- 
rit all his dominions. It was in vain that Henry, the 
other brother, remonstrated against this act of injustice; 
it was in vain that he took arms, and even defended a 
little fortress on the coast of Normandy, for some time, 
against their united assaults. He was at last obliged to 
surrender ; and, being despoiled of even the small pa- 
trimony that was left him, he wandered about for some 
years with a few attendants, and was often Yeduced to 
great poverty. 

It was in besieging this fortress that a circumstance 
or two have been related, which serve to mark the cha- 
i*acter of the two brothers. As William was taking the 
liir one day on horseback, at some distance from the 
camp, he perceived two horsemen riding out from the 
castle, who soon came up and attacked him. In the 
very first encounter, the king's horse being killed, over- 
I turned, and lay upon him in such a manner that he * 
! could not disengage himself. His antagonist, while he 
remained in this situation, lifted up his arm to dispatch 
him ; when William exclaimed, in a menacing tone, 
" Hold, villain ! I am the king of England." The two 
soldiers were immediately seized with veneration and 
awe ; and helping him up, accommodated him with one 
of their horses. William was not ungrateful for this 
service ; he mounted the horse, and ordering the soldier 
to follow, took him into his service. Soon after, Ro- 
bert bad an occasion to show still greater marks of ge- 
nerosity ; for, hearing that the garrison was in great dis- 
tress for want of water, he not only ordered that Henry 
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sliould be permitted to supply himself, but also senf^ 
him some pipes of wine for his own table. Rufus did ' 
not at all approve of this ill-timed generosity ; but Ro- 
bert answered his remonstrances by saying, *^ Shall we 
suffer our brother to die with thirst ? Where shall we 
find another when he is gone ?'* 

The intestine and petty discords that ensued upon -^Wii^c^ 
this accommodation between Robert and Rufus, seena^/^*^^ 
scarcely worthy of the attention of history. They iQ- rT^]^ 
deed produced more real calamities to the people than 
splendid invasions and bloody battles ; as the depreda* 
tions of petty tyrants are ever more severely felt by the 
poor than the magnanimous projects of ambition. A 
rupture ensued betweed Rufus and Malcolm, king of 
Scotland, in which the latter was ultimately surprbed 
and slain by a party from Alnwick castle. 

A new breach was made some time after be- a. p. sH'Mli(yJ^ 
tween the brothers, in which Rufus found 1093.vft£rf«it'fm4, 
means to encroach still farther upon Robert's "^^^^^^'-^^'^^/^ 
siohs. An incursion from the Welsh filled the country^ 
of England with alarm ; but they were quickly a. d» 
repelled, and obliged to find refuge in their na- 1094. 
tive mouhtams* A conspiracy of the Norman barons 
in En^and threatened serious consequences ; but their 
schemes were prevented and frustrated. Robert Mow* , 
bray, earl of Northumberland, who was at the head of ' 
this plot, was thrown into prison, where he died, after 
thirty years* confinement. The count of Eu, another , 
conspirator, denying the charge, fought with his accuser j 
in presence of the court at Windsor, and, being worsted ^ 
in the combat, was condemned to be castrated, and to 
have hi« eyes put out. Every conspiracy, thus detected^ 
served to enrich the king, who took care to apply to his 
own use those treasures that had been amassed for the 
purpose of dethroning him. 

I 2 
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tfiU^ But the memory of these transient broils and unsuc 



^^^^^**^**^ / cessful treasons was now totally eclipsed by one of the 



most noted enterprises that ever adorned the annals of 
nations, or excited the attention of mankind ; I mean 
the crusades, which were now jfirst projected. Peter the 
Hermit, a native of Amiens in Picardy, was a man of 
I great zeal, courage, and piety. He had made a pilgrim- 
! age to the holy sepulchre at Jerusalem, and beheld, with 
I indignation, the cruel manner in which the Christians 
! were treated by the infidels, who were in possession of 
that place. Unable to suppress his resentment, upon 
. his return he entertained the bold design of freeing the 
whole country from the Mahometan yoke, and of re- 
storing to the Christians the land where their religion 
^as first propagated. He proposed his views to Ur- 
ban n. at that time pope, who permitted rather than 
-assisted this bold enthusiast in his aims. Peter, there- 
^ fore, warmed with a zeal that knew no bounds, began to 
/ preach the crusade, and to excite the princes of Chris- 
\ tendom to the recovery of the Holy Land. Bare-headed 
\ and bare-footed, he travelled from court to court, 
preaching as he went, and inflaming the zeal of every 
rank of people. The fame of this design being thus 
difibsed, prelates, nobles, and princes, concurred in se- 
conding it; and, at a council held at Clermont, where 
jthe pope himself exhorted to the undertaking, the whole 
assembly cried out with one voice, as if by inspiration, 
// is the will of God I It is the xvill of God! From that 
time nothing was seen but an universal migration of the 
western nations into the East; men of all ranks flew to 
arms with the utmost alacrity, and bore the sign of the 
cross upon their right shoulder, as a mark of their de- 
votion to the cause. In the midst of this universal ar- 
dour that \vas diffused over Europe, men were not en- 
tirely forgetful of their temporal interest; for some, 
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hoping a more magnificent settlement in the soft re- 
gions of Asia, sold their European property for what- 
ever they could obtain, contented with receiving any 
thing for what they were predetermined to relinquish. 
Among the princes who felt and acknowledged this ge- 
neral spirit of enterprise, was Robert, duke of Nor- 
mandy. The crusade was entirely adapted to his incli- 
nations and his circumstances ; he was brave, zealous, 
covetous of glory, harassed by insurrections, and, what 
was more than all, naturally fond of change. In order 
to supply money to defray the necessary charges of so 
expensive an undertaking, he offered to mortgage his 
dukedom of Normandy to his brother Rufus for a sti- 
pulated sum of money. This sum, which was no greater 
than ten thousand marks, was readily promised by 
Rufus, whose ambition was upon the watch to seize 
every advantage. He was no ways solicitous about 
raising the money, as he knew the riches of his clergy. 
From them^ therefore, he forced the whole, — ^heedless 
of their murmurs, and aggravating his injustice by the 
pious pretences he made use of to cover his extortions : 
thus equipping his brother for his romantic expedition 
to the Holy Land, he more wisely, and more safely, 
took peaceable possession of his dukedom at home. 

In this manner was Normandy once more united to ii^jferr 
England ; and from this union, afterwards, arose those^**-*^*^ 
numerous wars with France, which for whole centuries^^^^^[]^^ 
continued to depopulate both nations, without conduc- ^ 

ing in the end to increase the power of either. How- 
ever, Rufus was not a little pleased with this acquisition : 
he made a voyage to bis new doaiinion, and took pos- 
session of it for five years, according to agree- a. d. 
ment with his brother. He also demanded of 1096. 
of the king of France a part of the territory of Vexin, 
which he prttended was an appurtenance to his duchy. 
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and even attempted to enforce his claiins by arms. But 
though the cession of Maine and Normandy greatly 
increased the king*s territories, they added little to bb 
real power, as his new subjects were composed of men 
of independent spirits, more ready to dispute than obey 
his commands. Many were the revolts and insurrec- 
tions which he was obliged to quell in person; and no 
sooner was one conspiracy suppressed than another 
rose to give him fresh disquietude. 
r/tfiit^ In the midst of these foreigntroubles, he found him-' 
^!^i self involved in a disagreeable quarrel with Anselm, 
\*^^ archbishop of Canterbury, a prelate of a haughty dis- 
^"J^, "" position, and extremely tenacious of the rights of the 
^ clergy. There was at that time a schism in the church, 
between Urban and Clement, who both pretended to 
the papacy; and Anselm, who had already acknowledge 
ed Urban, was determined, without the king's consent, 
to introduce his authority into England. William, who, 
imitating his father's example, had prohibited his sub* 
jects from recognising any pope whom he had not pre- 
viously approved, was enraged at Anselm's pretensions. 
/ A synod was summoned at Rockingham, for deposing 

the prelate; b\^t, instead of obeying the king, the nAem* 
bers of it declared, that noae but the pope could inflict 
a censure on their primate. To this was soon after 
added a fresh offence. Anselm, being required to fur- 
nish his quota of soldiers Cpr an intended expedition 
against the Welsh, reluctantly complied ; but he sent 
them so ill equipped, that Rufus threatened him with a 
prosecution. . As the resentments on both sides were 
increased, their mutual demands were raised in propor* 
tion, till at length their anger proceeded to recrimina^ 
tion; and Anselm, finding it dangerous to remain iti the 
kingdom, desired permission to retire to Rotne. This 
request the king very readily complied with; but, in 
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order to mortify the prelate yet more, be sent an officer 
to search his baggage after he was on board, and to 
seize ail bis money, on pretence of a law which forbade 
the exportation of silver. Not content with this, he or- 
dered all his temporalities to be confiscated, and ac-^ 
tually kept possession of them for the remaining part of 
bis life. 

This open infirin^ment of what were then considered MflA^imuJ 
as rights of the church, served to exasperate the pope, ^9^0i£J 
as well as all the ecclesiastics of his own dominions, |*^*^*^' 
against him. Urban even menaced him with the sen- 
tence of excommunication ; but be was too earnestly 
eagag^ in the crusade to attend to any other business. 
Rofus, therefore, litde regarded those censures, which 
he found were ineffectual : he had very little religion at 
best ; and the amazing infatuation of the times inspired 
him with no very high ideas of the wisdom of its pro-^ 
fessors. It is reported of him, that he once accepted ) 
fifty marks of a Jew, whose son had been converted to | 
Christianity, and who engaged him by that present to | 
assist in bringing back the youth to Judaism. William | 
employed both menaces and persuasion to that purpose; 
but, finding his efforts ineffectual, he sent for the father, i 
and informing him that the new convert was obstinate 
in his faith, he returned him half the money, and kept / 
the rest for his pains. At another time, he is said to' 
have sent for some learned Christian theologians, and 
some Jewish rabbis, and bade them fairly dispute the 
points of their religion before him. He was perfectly '^^ 
indifferent, he said, which should prevail ; he had his 
ears open to both, and he would embrace that doctrine, • 
which, upon comparison, should be found supported by 1 
the most solid arguments. 

In this manner Rufus proceeded, careless of appro- 
bation or censure^ and only intent upon extending bis 
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W(MIm4i^4 dominions, either by purchase or conquest. The earl 
X<'a4^^ e/fcof Poictou and Guienne, inflamed with a desire of gomg 
%^^- upon the crusade, had gathered an immense multitude 
for that expeditioui but wanted money to forward his 
preparations. He had recourse, therefore, to Rufus, 
and offered to mortgage all his dominions, without much 
consi^leiyig what would become of his unhappy subjects 
that he thus disposed of. The king accepted this offer 
with his usual avidity, and had prepared a fleet and an 
army, in order to take possession of the rich provinces 
thus consigned to his trust. But an accident put an 
end to all his ambitious projects, and served to rid the 
world of a mercenary tyrant. His favourite amusement 
was hunting, almost the only relaxation of princes in those 
rude times, when the other arts of peace were but little 
cultivated. The New Forest was generally the scene 
of his sport ; and there he usually spent those hours 
which were not employed in business of a more serious 
nature. One day, as be was mounting his horse in or- 
I der to take his customary amusement, be is said to have 
1 been stopped by a monk, who warned him, from some 
I dreams he had the night before, to abstain from that 
j day's diversion. Rufus, smiling at his superstition, or- 
j dered him to be paid for his zeal, but desired him to 
I have more favourable dreams for the future. Thus 
; setting forward, he began the chase, attended by Walter 
Tyrrel, a French knight, famous for archery, who al- 
ways accompanied him in these excursions. Towards 
sunset, they found themselves separated from the rest of 
their retinue ; and the king dismounted, either through 
fatigue, or in expectation of a fresh horse. Just at thai 
instant a stag bounded out before him; and Rufus, 
drawing his bow, wounded the animal, yet not so mor- 
tally but that it fled, while he followed in hopes of see- 
ing it fall. As the setting sun beamed in his face, he 
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held up his hands before his eyes, and stood in thart 
posture, when Tyrrel, who had been engaged in the 
same pursuit, let fly an arrow, which, glancing from a 
tree, struck the king to the heart. He dropped dead 
instantaneously ; while the innocent author of his death, i 
terrified at the accident, put spurs to his horse, hastened ^ 
to the sea-shore, embarked for France, and joined the 
crusade that was then setting out for Jerusalem. Wil- 
liam's body being found by some countrymen passing 
through the forest, was laid across a horse, and carried* 
to Winchester, where it was next day interred in the 
cathedral, without ceremony, or any marks of respect. , 
Few lamented his fete, and none of the courtiers attend* 
ed his funeral. 

It requires no great art to draw the character of a yMij/biim 
prince whose vices were scarcely compensated by oneBf^Mit^^. 
virtue. Rufus was a perfidious, encroaching, and dan- 
gerous neighbour; an unkind and ungenerous relation; 
a rapacious and yet a prodigal prince. However, Jthere 
remain to this day some monuments of his public spirit ; 
the Tower, Westrainster-hall, and London-bridge, were 
all built by him, and are evidences that the treasures of 
government were npt all expended in vain. William 
Rufus was slain in the thirteenth year of his reign, and 
about the fortieth of his age. As he was never married, 
he left no legitimate issue : the succession, therefore, of 
course devolved upon Robert, his elder brother; but he 
was then too distant to assert his pretensions. 
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CUAPTHIi VII. 

Henrt I. surnamed Beav-clerc. 

A.D. 1100—1135. 

%itMj^L4Lf There were now two coacipetitors for the crown, — 
:iuAiA^ r Robert, who had engag^ in the holy war, and Henry, 
/^^•^ the youngest brother, who continaed at home. Had 
Robert been in Noroiandy when William died, there is 
no doubt, from the popularity of his character, and from 
the treaty formerly concluded between the two brothers, 
that he would have been elected without opposition. 
This valiant and generous prince, having led his followers 
into Palestine, and there distinguished himself by hb 
courage, hb afiable dispc^tion, and unbounded gene- 
rosity, after the taking of Jerusalem, began to think of 
returning home, and of enjoying in tranquillity that 
gbry which he had acquired in the field against the 
infidels. But, instead of taking the most direct road to 
England, he passed through Italy, where he became ac« 
qminted with Sibylla, daughter of count Conversano, a 
lady of celebrated beauty ; and, marrying her, he la- 
vished away, in her company, those hours which should 
have been employed in the recovery of his kingdom. 

In the mean time Henry, who had been, hunting in 
the New Forest when his brother was slain, took the 
earliest advantage of the occasion, and, hastening to 
Winchester, resolved to secure the royal treasure, 
which he knew to be the best assistant in seconding his 
aims. William de fireteuil, who had the care of the 
treasury, informed of the king's death, opposed himself 
boldly to Henry's pretensions. He ventured to assure 
Henry, that the money in bis custody, as well as the 
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crown, belonged to his elder brother, and that he was 
resolved to continue firm in his just allegiance. The 
dispute was on the point of producing bloodshed, when 
several of Henry's partisans arriving compelled Breteuil 
to surrender the treasure, with a part of which they, in 
all probability, hoped to be rewarded for their service. 
Being possessed of this, without losing time, he next 
hastened to London, where be procured himself to be 
proclaimed king, and instantly proceeded to the exercise 
of the royal dignity. The barons, as well as the people^ 
acquiesced in a claim which they were unprepared to 
resist, and yielded obedience from the fears of imme- 
diate danger. 

Whenever there is a disputed throne, the people ge-^**^ ^^ 
nerally become umpires, and thus regain a part of ^^^^yjp^^ 
natural rights of which they might have b«Bn deprived, fi^jii^ 
Henry easily foresaw that, to secure his usurped title, his 
subjects were to be indulged, and that his power could 
only find security in their affections. His first care, 
therefore, was to make several concessions in their fa* 
vour. He granted them a charter, ^tablisbiog the 
churches in possession of all their immunities ; abolish- 
ing those excessive fines which used to be exacted from 
heirs ; granting to bis barons ^nd military tenants the 
power of bequeathing their money by will ; remitting all 
debts due to the crown ; offering a pardon for all former 
offences, and promising to confirm and observe all the 
laws of Edward the Confessor. These concessions 
pleased the clergy and the people ; while the king, who 
meant only to observe them while his power was in dis- 
pute, boasted of the lenity of his government 

Still farther to ingratiate himself with the people, y^^^/T^ 
Henry expelled from court all the ministers of bis bra- ^g;^^^^^^ 
ther's debauchery and arbitrary power; he stripped //^^4«^ 
Ralph Flambard, who hud been his brother's principal ^«<^«^*< 
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feyourite, and consequently obnoxious to the people, of 
his dignity, and had him confined to the Tower. But 
what gave him the greatest share of popularity was his 
recalling Anselm, archbishop of Canterbury, who had 
been banished during the last reign, to his former dignity 
and his favour. One thing only remained to confirm 
his claims without danger of a rival. The English still 
remembered their Saxon monarchs with gratitude, and 
beheld them excluded from the throne with regret. 
There still remained some of the descendants of that fa- 
vourite line, atid among others, Matilda, the niece of 
Edgar Atheling ; which lady, having declined all preten- 
sions to royalty, was bred up in a convent, and had ac- 
£^ tually taken the veil. Upon her Henry first fixed his 

A ^mJi/l^ ^y^^ ^ * proper consort, by whose means the long 
^'"^^ breach between the Saxon and Norman interests would 
iQ^;^ be finally united. It only remained to get over the 
scruple of her being a nun : but this a council, devoted 
to his interests, readily admitted ; and Matilda being 
pronounced free to marry, the nuptials were celebrated 
with great pomp and solemnity. 
c^oit^j I* was at this favourable juncture that Robert re- 
l/«A^u^J^turned from abroad, and, after taking possession of his 
fCnw^iy native dominions, laid hi| claim to the crown of England. 
M^«»^^- But he was now, as in his former attempts, too late for 
success. However, as he was a man of undaunted re- 
solution, he seemed resolved to dispute his pretensions 
to the last ; and the great fame he had acquired in th^ 
East did not a little serve to forward bis endeavours. 
He was also excited to these resolutions by Flambard^ 
who had escaped from the Tower, together with several 
others, as well of the Norman as the English nobility. 
Even the seamen were affected with the general popu- 
larity of his name, and revolted to him with the greatest 
part of a fleet that had been equipped to oppose his pas- 
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sage. Henry, who outwardly pretended to slight all 
these preparations, yet had penetration enough to per-^ 
ceive that his subjects fluctuated in their inqlinatbns 
between him and his brother. In this emergency he 
had recourse to the bigotry of the people to oppose their 
sentiments of justice. He paid diligent court to An- 
selm, whose sanctity and wisdom he pretended to revere ; 
and this prelate, in return, employed all his credit in se- 
curing him on the throne. He scrupled not to assure 
the nobles of the king's sincerity in his professions of 
justice; and even rode through the ranks of the army, 
recommending to the soldiery the defence of their king, 
and promising to see their valour rewarded. Thus the 
people were retained in their allegiance to the usurper, 
and the army marched cheerfully forward to meet Ro- 
bert and his forces, which were landed in safety at 
Portsmouth. When the two armies came in sight, they 
both seemed equally unwilling to hazard a bat- a. d. 
tie; and their leaders, who saw that much more 1 101. 
wduld be lost than gained by such a conflict, made pro- 
posals for an accommodation. This, after the removal 
of a few obstacles, was agreed to ; and it was stipulated 
that Robert, upon the receipt of a certain sum, should 
resign his pretensions to England ; and that if either of 
the princes died without issue, the other should succeed 
to his dominions. This treaty being ratified, the armies 
on each side were disbanded ; and Robert, having lived 
two months in the utmost harmony with his brother, re- 
turned in peace to his own dominions. 

But it was not in the power of formal treaties to bind^teiWu/l^ 
up the resentment of a monarch who knew himself in-^*^*^*^ 
jured, and found it in his power to take revenge. Henry ^^^ 
soon showed his resolution to punish all the heads of the ' 
party which had lately opposed him ; and this he did^ 
under different pretexts, and by rispeated prosecutions. 
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The earl of Shrewsbury, Amolf de Monli^omery, and 
Roger earl of Lancaster, were banished from the kiiig^ 
dom, with the confiscation of their estates. Robert de 
Pontefract, Robert Mallet, William de Warrenne, and 
the earl of Cornfwall, were treated with equal severity; 
A. D. so that Robert, finding his friends thus oppressed, 

1103. came over to England to intercede in their be- 
half. Henry received him very coolly, and assembled 
a council to deliberate in what manner he should be 
treated ; so that Robert, finding his own liberty to be in 
danger, was glad to ask permission to return : which, 
however, was not granted him till he consented to give 
up his pension. 

^{jtlmuji^ But the consequences of Robert'^ indiscretion were 
l^ifCuJ not confined to his own safety alone : as he was totally 
^u^j/t^t averse to business, and only studious of the more splen* 
yu^Iiu . did amusements or employments of life, his affairs every 
day began to wear a worse appearance. His servants 
/ pillaged him without compunction ; and he is described 
^jias lying whole days in his bed for want of clothes, of 
(which they had robbed him. His subjects were treated 
still more deplorably ; for, being under the command of 
petty and rapacious tyrants, who plundered them with- 
out mercy, the whole country was become a scene of 
violence and depredation. It was in this miserable 
exigence that the Normans at length had recourse to 
Henry, from whose wise administration of his own do* 
A. D. minions they expected a similitude of prosperity, 

1 104. should he take the reins of theirs. Henry very 
readily promised to rqdress their grievances, as he knew 

' it would be the direct method to second his own ambi*- 
tion. The year ensuing, therefore, he landed in Nor- 
Qiandy with a strong army, took some of the principal 
towns, and showed, by the rapidity of his progress^ that 
he tMditated the entire conquest of the country. 
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Robert, who had already mortgaged or given Wf^^jJuj^aJi^,^ 
the greatest part of his demesne, spent his time in the jfe^iil'^H/ 
most indolent amusements, and looked upon the pro-^^(T>^ 
gress of Henry with an eye of perfect indifference. But *^ 
being at last roused from his lethargy, and finding his 
affairs in a desperate situation, he took the strange reso- 
lution of appealing in person to Henry's natural affec* 
tions, which this brave imprudent man estimated by the 
emotions of his own heart. Henry received him not 
only with coolness but contempt ; and soon taught him, 
that no virtues will gain that man esteem who has for- 
. felted his pretensions to prudence. Robert, thus treated 
with indignity, quitted his brother in a transport of rage, 
expressing an ardent purpose of revenge; to which 
Henry paid no sort of regard. /^ 

Robert was resolved, however, to show him- a. d. /*^^/*^« 
self formidable, even in the most distressed state 1 106. ^"^Jf^ 
of his circumstances. Possessed with high ideas of "^ 
chivalry, which his expedition to the Holy Land served 
to heighten, he was willing to retrive his affairs by -va- 
lour, which he had lost by indolence. Being supported 
by the earl of Mortagne and Robert de Belesme, Henry's 
inveterate enemies, he raised an army, and approached 
his brother's camp, with a view of finishing, by a deci- 
sive battle, the quarrel between them. While the two 
armies were yet in sight of each other, some of the clergy 
employed their mediation to bring on a treaty ; but as 
Henry insisted upon Robert's renouncing the govern- 
ment of his dominions entirely, and one half of the re- 
venue, all accommodation was rejected with disdain, 
and both sides prepared for battle. Robert was now 
entered on that scene of action in which he chiefly glo- 
ried, and in which he was always known to excel. He 
animated his little army by his example, and led them 
to the encounter with that spirit which had formerly 
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nmde the infidels tremble. There was no withstanding 
his first shock ; that quarter of the English army where 
he made the impression gave way, and he was nearly 
on the point of gaining a complete victory. But it 
was different on that quarter where Belesme command- 
ed ; he was put to flight by one of the king's generals, 
who also advancing himself with a fresh body of horse 
to sustain his centre, his whole army rallied ; while Ro- 
bertas forces, exhausted and broken, gave ground on 
every side, in spite of all his efforts and acts of personal 
valour. But though he now saw his army defeated, 
and numbers falling round him, yet he refused to find 
safety by flight, or turn his back upon an enemy that he 
still disdained. He was taken prisoner, with near ten 
thousand of his men, and all the considerable barons 
who had adhered to his misfortunes. This victory was 
followed by the final reduction of Normandy, while 
Henry returned in triumph to England, leading with him 
his captive brother, who, after a life of bravery, gene- 
rosity, and truth, now found himself not only deprived 
of his patrimony and his friends, but also of his freedom. 
I Henry, unmindful of his brother's former magnanimity 
With regard to him, detained him a prisoner during the 
•/•i luJtv /remainder of his life, which was no less than twenty- 
^^(f^b^ /^ight years; and he died in the castle of Cardiff, in 
jMiAuJ, vGlamorganshire. It is even said by some that he was 
deprived of his sight by a red-hot copper basin applied 
to his eyes ; while his brother attempted to stifle the 
reproaches of his conscience by founding the abbey of 
Reading, which was then considered as a suflicient 
atonement for every degree of barbarity. 
l/iA/)«4i i^ t*^ The first step Henry took, after his return to Eng- 
\^jt^iA4MK.land, was to reform some abuses which had crept in 
among his courtiers ; for, as they were allowed by the 
feudal law to live upon the king's tenants whenever he 
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traveled, they, under colour of this, committed all man- 
ner of ravages with impunity. To remedy this disorder, 
he published an edict, punishing with the loss of sight 
all such as should, under pretext of royal authority, 
commit any depredation in the places through which 
they pasised. Some disputes also concerning ecclesias- 
tical affairs, which were supported by Anselm, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, were compromised and adjusted, 
Jienry was contented to resign his right of granting 
ecclesiastical investitures, but was allowed to receive 
homage from his bishops for all their temporal proper- 
ties and privileges. The marriage of priests also wasV^*^ 
prohibited, and laymen were not allowed to marry >^ 
ivithin the seventh degree of affinity. The laity wereJ 
also prohibited from wearing long hair — a mode of l / 
dress to which the clergy showed the utmost aversion, i 

These regulations served to give employment toY^JJ!^ , 
Henry in his peaceful intervals ; but the apprehensions ^^^^^^ 
which he had from the dissatisfaction of his TSiormaxk^^tJ^*^' 
.subjects, and hie fears for the succession, gave him too 
much business to permit any long intervals of relaxa- 
tion. His principal concern was to prevent his nephew, 
William, the son of Robert, from succeeding to the 
xrown, in prejudice of William, his own son, for whom 
he was solicitous to secure it. His nephew was but six 
years of age when he committed him to the care of 
Helie de St. Saen ; and this nobleman discharged his 
trust in his education with a degree of fidelity uncom- 
mon at the barbarous period we are describing. Find- 
ing that Henry was desirous of recovering possession of , 
bis pupil's person, he withdrew, and carried him to the 
court of Fulk, count of Anjou, who gave him protection. 
This noble youth, wandering from court to court, evad- 
ed all the arts of his powerful uncle^ who was not remiss 
in trying every method of seizing him, either by treaty 
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or intimidation. In this struggle Lewis> the king of 
France, took the young adventurer's part, and endea- 
voured to interest the pope in his quarrel. Failing in 
this, he endeavoured to gain, by force of arms, what his 

Inegociations could not obtain. A war ensued between 
him and Henry, in which many slight battles were 
fought, but attended with no decisive consequences^ In 
r^ A.D. one of these, which wa^ fought at Noyon, a city 

j^t^i^ut^ I H9. that Lewis had an intention to surprise, the va- 
i '^^^'•^''lour both of the nephew and the uncle were not a little 
^ iM^LmJ. conspicuous. This young man, who inherited all his 
lather's bravery, chai^d the van of the English army 
with such impetuosity, that it fell back upon the maii 
foody, commanded by the king in person, whose utmost 
efforts were unequal to the attack. Still, however, ex- 
erting all his endeavours to stem rtie torrent of the 
enemy that was pouring down upon him, a Norman 
Unight, whose name was William Crispin, discharged at 
J his head two such furious strokes of a sabre, that his 

helmet was cut through, and his head severely wouiided. 
At the sight of his own hlood> which rushed <iown bis 
visage, he was animated to a double exertion of bis 
strength, and retorted the blow with suc^i force, that his 
antagonist was brought to the ground, and taken pri- 
soner. This decided the victory in favour of the Eng- 
Hsh, who pursued the French with great slaughter ; and 
it also served to bring on an accommodation soon after, 
in which the interests of his nephew were entirely neg- 
lected. From this period till the time of that brave youth's 
' death, which happened about eight years after, be fbppeara 
to have been employed in ineffectual stru^les to gain 
those dominions to which he bad the mosrt just and here^ 
J ditary claims, but wanted power to bacfk his pretensions. 

to^xiJCLtio A.D. Fortune now seemed to smfle upon Henry, 
^9^fla I ISO. and promise a long succession of felicity. He 
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was in peaceable possesskm of two powerful states, and 
had a son who was acknowledged undisfHited heir, ar^ 
rived al his eighteenth year, whom he loved most ten* 
derly. His daughter Matilda was also married to the 
emperor Henry V. of Germany, and she had been sent 
to that court, while yet but eight years old, for her edu- 
cation. All his prospects, however, were at once cloud- 
ed by unforeseen misfortunes and accidents, which tinc- 
tured hid reamining years with misery. The Idng, from 
the facility with which he usurped the crown, dreading 
that bis &tini\y might be supplanted with the same easej 
took care to have his sod reeogniked as bis syccess<^ by 
tibe states of iaigland, and carried him oyer to Nor** 
maody to receive the homage of the barons of that 
duchy. After performing thia requisite ceremony, Hen*'' 
ry, returning triumphantly to England, brought with 
him a numerous retioue.of the chief nobiKty, who seem^* 
ed to share in his successes. In one of the vessels 6f 
the fleet, his son, and several young noblemen, the 
i^ompanbns of his pleasures, went* together to render 
the passage more agreeable. The king set sail from 
Barfleur, and was soon carried by a fair wind out of 
d^ht of land. The prince was detained by some acci- 
dent ; and his sailors, as well as their captain Fitz-Ste^ 
jAnetiy having spent the interval in drinking, became so 
disordered, that they ran the ship upon a rock, and im- 
mediately it was dashed to pieces. The prince was put^ 
into the boat, and mi^t Imve escaped, bad he not been 
called back by the cries of Maude, his natural sister. 
He was at first conveyed out of danger himself, but 
could not leave a person so dear to perish without an 
effort to save her. He, therefore, prevailed upon the 
sailors to row back and take her in. The appK)ach of 
the boat givkig several others, who had been left upon 
the wreck, the hopes of saving their lives, numbers leap-y 
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ed in, and the whole went to the bottom. Above a hun- 
dred and forty 70ung noblemen, of the principal fami- 
lies of England and Normandy, were lost on this occa- 
sion. A butcher of Rouen was the only person on board 
who escaped ; he clung to the mast, and was taken up 
the next morning by some fishermen, f itz-Stephen, the 
captain, while the butcher was thus buffeting the waves 
. V ;^\\ 1 for his life, swam up to him, and inquired if the prince 
was yet living; when being told that he had perished, 
** Then I will not outlive him," said the captain, and 
immediately sunk to the bottom. The shrieks of these 
unfortunate people were heard from the shore, and the 
noise even reached the king's ship; but the cause was 
then unknown. Henry entertained hopes for tteee days 
that his son had put into some distant port of England ; 
but when certain intelligence of the calamity was brought 
him, he fainted away, and was never seen to smile from 
that moment to the day of his death. 
^fi^i^ytlJ^ ^ The rest of this prince's life seems a mere blank : bis 
JfiiW" (mJ restless desires having now nothing left worth toiling for, 
Aa j^^he appeared more fond of repose than ambition. His 
J^i^^l^ daughter Matilda, however, becoming a widow by the 
^^. death of the emperor, he married her a second time to 
Geoffrey Plantagenet, eldest son of the count of Anjou, 
and endeavoured to ensure her accession by obliging his 
barons to recognize her as the heir of all his dominions. 
Some time after, that princess was delivered of a son, 
who received the name of Henry ; and the king, far- 
ther to ensure her succession, caused all the nobility of 
England and Normandy to renew their oaths of alle- 
giance. The barons of these times were ready enough 
to swear whatever the monarch commanded; but, it 
seems, 'they observed it no longer than while they were 
compelled to obey, Henry did not long survive thes6 
endeavours to secure the succession in hi& family. He 
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was seized with a sudden illness at St. Denis> a little 
town in Normandy, from eating too plentifully of lam- 
preys, a dish he was particularly fond of. He Dec. 1. 
died in the sixty-eighth year of his age, and 1 135. 
the thirty- sixth of his reign, leaving, by will, his daugh- 
ter Matilda heiress of all his dopainions. 

If we consider Henry's character impartially, wqchj^^^ 
shall find more to admire thian to love in it. It can-r ^^*^*^^ • 
not be doubted that he was a wise and valiant prince; 
and yet our hearts revolt against his success, and. follow 
the unfortunate Robert even to his captivity. Henry's 
person was manly, his countenance engaging, his eye 
clear, sereqe, and penetrating. By his great progress 
in literature he acquired the name of Beau-clerc, or the 
Scholar ; and such was the force of his eloquence, that, 
after a conference with him, the pope is said to have 
given him the preference to all the other princes of Eu- 
rope. He was much addicted to women, and left behind 
him a numerous spurious offspring. Hunting also was 
one of his favourite amusements : and he is accused of 
augmenting the forests which had been appropriated 
during the former reigns for that diversion. His justice 
also seemed to approach to cruelty : stealing was first 
made capital in his reign ; and false coining was punish* Hufi^ 
ed with death and mutilation. He first granted the city ^^^^j^f^K^. 
of London a charter and privileges ; and from this first 6fii^*4ufH, 
concession we may date the origin of English liberty, 
fiuch as we find it at this day. 
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CHAPTER Vllt. 

Stephen. 
A,D. 1135-^1154. 

/tcUauA^ Km every expedient was itsed during the life of the late 
U^i*^jiii^Yvng to fix the suceesaion ia bis familyi bei aipong 
iu^*Mj/vjfB4i. otbersi thouglrt that the aggr^isipg hi& nearest rela* 
tiom would not be an impolitic step. He only dreads 
ed the designs of Robert and bis adherents, no way mis* 
trusting any attempts from another quarter. With these^ 
views, be was very liberal in heaping finvours upon the 
obildren of his sister Adela, who had been married to 
the count of Blois. He thought tbey would be the 
strongest safeguard to protect him from tbe aspiring at^ 
tempts of his brother, or his posterity ; and he reserved 
to load them with favoura> as being too far removed 
from the crown to entertain any hopes of succeeding in 
their designs to obtain it : in pursuance of this plan, he 
had, some years before hfe death, invited Stephen and 
Henry, the two youngest of his sister's sons^ intci £ng* 
land, and received theoa with great honour and esteem. 
Thinking that he oould never do too minqb to laeure 
their affbctions, he married Stephen to the daugMer and 
heiress of Eustace, ciHint of Boulogne, who bro«^ him 
an immense fortune. He conferred on him th$i great 
estates forfeited by Robert Mallet in England, and by 
the earl of Mortagne inNormandy. Nor was Stephen's 
brother, Henry, without his share in the king's liberali- 
ties. He was created abbot of Glastonbury, and bishop 
of Winchester ; so that the two brothers were thus be- 
come by far the most powerful subjects in the king- 
dom. 
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Such great riches, so much power, and the conscious- ^^^ tmji4»* 
ness of abiHties, were the first incentives to Stephen's Jf«*«'*^^Su?M 
ambition. Placed at no great distance from the throne JK^°^' 
by birth, and perceiving the success of his uncle's usur- 
pation, he resolved to run the same career, and strike 
for the crown. For this purpose, even during the king's 
life-time, be used all his arts to procure popularity, and 
to cultivate the affections of the English nobility. By 
bis bravery, activity, and Vigour, be acquired the esteem 
of the barons ; by bis generosity and familiar address 
he obtained the love of the people. No sooner, there- 
fore, was the king known to be dead, than Stephen, 
T conscious of his own power and influence, resolved to 
secure to himself the possession of what be had so long 
desired. He hastened from Normandy, where he then 
was, and, setting sail for England, landed at Dover. 
But there the citizens, apprised of his intent, shut their 
gates against him. Thence he went to Canterbury, 
where he was treated with the like disrespect ; but pass- 
ing on, he arrived at London, where he was immedi? 
ately saluted king by all the lower ranks of the people. 
Being thus secure of the populace, his next step was to 
gain over the clergy ; and for that purpose, his brother 
the bishop of Winchester exerted all his influence an\ong 
them with great success. The archbishop of Canter- 
bury, as he had taken the oaths of allegiance to Ma- 
tilda, seemed for a while to stand out ; but Hugh Bi- 
gpd (steward of the household) averring, upon oath, 
that die late king had expressed his intentions to make 
Stephen his heir, the archbishop anointed him without | 

farther scruple. Thus was Stephen made king, by one 
of those speedy revolutions which ever mark the barba- 
rity of a state in which they are customary. The people 
acquiesced in his claims from bis popularity ; the clergy 
allowed them, being mflueaced by the intrigues of bis 
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brother; and the nobility acknowledged a king, from 
the weakness of whose title they might derive power to" 
, themselves. 
irUt^Ji^^ ' The first acts of an usurper are always popular. 
l^ tJ^^i-Stephen, in order to secure his tottering throne, passed 
a charter, granting several privileges to the different 
orders of the state ; to the nobility, a permission to hunt 
in the royal forests ; to the clergy, a speedy filling of 
all vacant benefices ; and to the people, a restoration of 
the laws of Edward the Confessor. To fix himself still 
more securely, he took possession of the royal trea- 
sures at Winchester, and had his title ratified by the 
pope with a part of the money. 
tMiMJu^ A crown thus gained by usurpation was to be- kept 
iUuU^c^otily by repeated concessions. The nobility and the 
^M2uu. clergy, in proportion as they were indulged in one de^ 
mand, only prepared to find out others. The barons, 
in return for their submission, required the right of for- 
tifying their castles, and putting themselves in a posture 
of defence ; nor could the king refuse his consent to 
such exorbitanl demands, as their opposition might be 
fatal. The clergy imitated the same pernicious exani- 
ple; and, in a short time, all England was filled with 
these independent fortresses, which the noblemen gar- 
risoned with their own vassals, or with mercenary* bra- 
voes hired from the continent: nothing could exceed 
the misery to which the kingdom must have been re- 
duced at that terrible period of aristocracy. Unbound- 
ed rapine was exercised upon the people for the main- 
tenance of those troops ; the private animosities of the 
nobility were productive of wars in every quarter; the 
erection of one castle proved the immediate cause of 
building many more ; and the whole country presented 
A. D. a scene of petty tyranny and hostile preparation. 
1138. It was in vain that a victory gained by the king 
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over the Scots at Northallerton promised to allay the 
murmurs of the people ; their miseries were risen to 
too great a height for such brilliant successes to removie. 
The prince, having usurped the crown without a title, 
was obliged to tolerate in others that injustice by which 
he had himself risen to the throne. 

Not only real but imaginary grievances were added ^^^'tf 
to raise the discontents of the people, and fill the coun-^,^.'|^;»'. 
try with complaints against the government. The tier- V^^^i^ 
gy, whose power had been firmly established on the t^. 
ruins of the regal authority, began, in imitation of the 
lay-barons, to build castles, and entertain garrisons, 
sensible that their sacred pretensions would be more 
implicitly obeyed when their temporal power was suffi* 
cient to enforce them. Stephen, who now too late per- 
ceived the mischiefs attending these multiplied citadels, 
resolved to begin with destroying those of the clergy, 
whose profession seemed to be averse from the duties 
of war. Taking, therefore, the pretence of a fray, which 
had risen between the retinue of the bishop of Salisbury 
and that of the earl of Bretagne, he seized that prelate, 
and obliged both him and the bishop of Lincoln to deli- 
ver up their castles which they had lately erected. This 
the whole body of the clergy considered as a breach of 
that charter which he had granted upon his accession; 
they loudly murmured against this infraction ; and even 
his brother, the bishop, resolved to vindicate the privi- 
leges of the church, which he pretended were openly vio- 
lated. A synod was assembled, in which the disgraced 
prelates openly inveighed against the king. But he, in- 
stead of answering the charge in person, sent one of his 
barons to plead his cause, and intimidate his accusers. 

It was in this critical situation of Stephen's affairs iUjiAoA/ ^ 
that accounts were brought him of Matilda's landing in ^^^^^'^ 
Englatid, with a resolution to dispossess him, and regain 
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the crown. Matilda, upoo the death of the late king, 
being then in Normandy, found beraelf totally unable 
to oppose the rapid prepress of ber rival. She was not 
less unfortunate in her- continental connexions than in 
those at home. The Norman barons, unwilling to have 
the union with England dissolved, almost unanimously 
declared for Stephen, and put him in possession of their 
government; while Geoffi^y himself, Matilda's bus- 
band, was content to resign his pretensions, and to re- 
cekve a pension from the English king. He had n(^ 
however, long acquiesced in this compromise, when be 
was incited to a renewal of bis wife s claims by Robert 
earl of Gloucester, natural son of the late king, a noble* 
man who had, from the beginning, opposed the acces* 
sion of Stephen, and only waited an opportunity of be- 
ginning an insurrection. This haughty baron, having 
at length settled with his friends the project of an oppo* 
sition, retired to the continent, to the court of Matilda, 
and sent the king a defiance, scdemnly renouncing his 
allegiance. It was not long before be was in a capa- 
city efiectually to second his declarations ; for, sensible 
of the power of his party in England, he landed toge* 
ther with Matilda, whose claims he professed to sup- 
port, upon the coast (^Sussex. 
^u^ivJ ^^ whole of Matilda's retinue, upon this occasion, 
^L^3^mounted to no more than a hundred and forty knights, 
Oj^^%Sb who immediately took possession of Arundel castle ; 
^dJU^ l;mt the nature of ber claims «oon increased the number 
of her partisans, and her forces every day seemed to 
gain ground upon those of ber anti^onist. Meantime 
A.B. Stephen, bemg assured of her arrival, flew to 
1139* besiege Arundel, where she had taken refuge, 
and wb^e she was protected by the queen dowager, 
who secretly £i.voured her pretensions. This fortress 
was too leeUe to prombe a long defence ; and it w(Hild 
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have been soon taken, bad it not been represented to 
the king, that as k was a castle belonging to the queen 
dowager, it would be an infringement of the respect 
which was her due, to attempt taking it by force. There 
was a spirit of generosity mixed with the rudeness of 
the times, tha^t unaccountably prevailed in many trans- 
actions. Stephen permitted Matilda to come forth in 
safety, and had her conveyed with security to Bristol, 
another fortress equally strong with that from which he 
l^ermitted her to retire. It would be tedious to relate 
the various skirmishes on either side, in pursuance of 
their respective pretensions ; it will suffice to say, that 
Matilda's forces increased every day, while l)er antago- 
nist seemed every hour to become more unpopular. 
The troops Stephen led were, in general, foreign mer- 
cenaries, commanded by tumultuous barons, more ac- 
customed to pillage than to conquer. But, in thb fluc- 
tuation of succi^ss, the. kingdom was exposed to ruin, 
whichever side pretended to victory. The castles of 
the nobility w^ become receptacles for licensed rob* 
bers, who gave their rapine the name of attachment to 
party. The land was left untilled, the instruments of 
husbandry were destroyed or abandoned, and a terrible 
£Ekmine, the result of general disorder, oppressed at once 
the spoiled and the spoilers. ^ 

M\sx the misery of numberless indecisive conflicts, ^Ha^olJ 
added to the rest of the ccmntry's calamities, a compete Vii^ Ix,. 
victory, gained by the forces of Matilda, promiiseid to i^^^jk/ 
terminate their disputes. Stephen had marched with 
his forces to relieve the city of Lincoln ; tbe earl of 
GlosKT&stet led a body o£ tr(»>ps to second the a. su 
efforts of the besiegers. These two armies en^ 1 141 . 
ggged within si^ of the city,, and a dreadful eonflict 
ensued. After a violent shock, the two wii^ of Sle- 
pitta's ar»yv whkk were coBsposeii (rf hoiM^ werer>iil: 
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to flight; and tlte infantry, soon following tbee^iainple, 
deserted their king* All the race of the Norman con- 
queror were brave. Stephen was for some time left 
without attendants, and fought on foot in the midst of 
his enemies, assaulted by multitudes, and resisting all 
their efforts with astonishing intrepidity. . Being hem- 
med in on every side, he made way for some time with 
his battle-axe; but that breaking, he drew his sword, 
and dealt his blows round the circle in which he was 
enclosed. At length, after performing more than could 
be naturally expected from a single arm, his sword fly- 
ing in pieces, he was obliged to surrender himself pri^ 
soncr. He was conducted to Gloucester; and though 
at first treated with respect, he was soon after, on some 
suspicions, thrown into prison, and laid in irons. 
Ji^MiQ^i. Stephen and his party now seemed totally disabled. 
mkmI «A9 Matilda was possessed not only of superior power, but 
)C(m-If^ also the juster title. She was considered as incontesta- 
tttWHT- ble sovereign, and the barons came in daily from all 
quarters to do her homagis. The bishop^ of Winchester 
himself, who had espoused her cause against his brother, 
admitted her claims ; he led her in procession into his 
cathedral, and blessed her with the greatest solemnity ; 
the archbishop of Canterbury also swore allegiance j 
and shortly after an ecclesiastical council, at which none 
of the laity assisted, except deputies from the city of 
London, confirmed her pretensions; and she was crown- 
ed at Winchester with all imaginable solemnity. 
MtM^^ A crown thus every way secured, seemed liable to 
u^itJ ^vM^tvbe shaken by no accidents; yet such is the vanity of' 
eJvHi/u>a human security, and such was the great increase of 
power among the barons, who were in effect masters 
of those they nominally elected as^ governors, that Ma- 
tilda remained but a short time in possession of the 
throne. This princess, beside the disadvantages of her 
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sex, which weakened her influence over a martial people, 
was resolved upon repressing the growing power of the 
nobles, who had left only the shadow of authority to 
Iheir sovereign. But having neither temper nor poli- 
cy suflicient to carry her views into execution, she dis- 
gusted by her pride those to whom she was obliged for 
her power. The first petition she refused was the re- 
leasemenl of Stephen ; she rejected the remonstrance of 
the Londoners, who entreated her to mitigate the severe 
laws of the Norman princes, and revive those of Ed- 
ward the Confessor. She affected to treat the nobi- 
lity with a degree of disdain to which they had long 
been unaccustomed ; while the fickle nation once more 
began to pity their deposed king, and to repent the 
steps they had taken in her favour. The bishop of 
Winchester, who probably was never her sincere par- 
tisan, was not remiss in fomenting these discontents ; 
and, when he found the people ripe for a tumult, de- 
tached a party of his friends and vassals to block up the 
city of London, where the queen then resided. At the 
same time measures were taken to instigate the Lon- 
doners to a revolt, and to seize her person. Matilda, 
having timely notice of this conspiracy, fled to Win- 
chester, whither the bishop, still her secret enemy, foU 
lowed her, watching an opportunity to ruin her cause. 
His party was soon sufficiently strong to bid the queen 
open defiance, and to besiege her in the very place 
where she first received his benediction. There she 
continued for some time; but the town being pressed 
by famine, she was constrained to retreat, while her 
brother, the earl of Gloucester, endeavouring to follow, 
was tajken prisoner, and exchanged for Stephen, who 
still continued a captive. Thus a sudden revolution 
once more took place; Matilda was deposed, and 
obliged to seek safety in Oxford. Stephen was again 
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recogomed as king, and taken from bis dungeon to be 
placed on tbe throne. 
C^Sju^iaJ The civil war now broke out afresh, with all its traia 
ijj^ of devastatbns. Many were the battles fought, and 
^^ various the stratagems of those who conducted the af- 
fairs of either party. Matilda escaped from Oxford, at 
^ a time when the fields were covered with snow, by 
being dressed all in white, with four knights, h6r attend*- 
ants, habited in the ^me manner. Stephen was upon 
another occasion surprised by the earl of Gloucester at 
Wilton, and put to flight Another time the empress 
was obliged to quit the kingdom ; and the death of the 
A. D. earl of Gloucester soon after, who was the soul 
1 147. of her party, gave a dreadful blow to her in* 
terests. 
^Qjj Yet the affairs of Stephen continued to fluctuate. 
^^^.^ Though this mcwaarch bad the good fortune to see his 
iQ^^ydufi/H^^ % to the continent, and leave him in full posses- 
{^/uiii(%vxi of the kingdom ; though his brother was possessed 
t^jMJO^jij^^i the highest authority among the clergy ; he was still 
^^jjMfi^^ insecure. Finding that the castles built by the noble^ 
men of his own party encouraged a spirit of indepen- 
dence, and were litde less dangerous than those which 
remained in the hands of the enemy, he eiKleavoured to 
gain these; and this attempt united many of his own 
adherents against him. This discontent was increased 
by the opposition of tiie clergy, who, from having been 
on his side, began to declare loudly in favour of his op- 
poi^ents. The pope laid his whole party under an in-^ 
terdict, for his having refused to send deputies, to be 
named by himself, to tbe general council at Rbeims. 
By this sentence, which was^now first practised in Eng^ 
land, divine service was prohibited, aiMl all the offices 
of religion ceased, except baptism and extreme unctioi^. 
This slate of Stephen's affairs looked so unpromising, 
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that a revolution was once more expected ; when hb 
submission to the see of Rome for a while suspended 
the threatened Wow. ^i44$nc4i 

• Stq)hen had hitherto been opposed only by men wbo"^^*^^ 
seconded the pretensions of another, and who eonse-/^*^^' 
quently wanted that popularity which those have who *^ ' 
fighc thdr own cause. But he was ifow to enter the 
lists with a new opposer, who was every day coming to 
maturity, and growing more formidable. This was 
Henry, the son of Matilda, who had completed his six- 
teenth year, and gave the greatest hopes of be- a. d. 
ing one day a valiant leader and a consummate U49* 
politician. It was usual io those days for yotmg no- 
blemen to receive the honour of knighthood before they 
were permitted to carry arms ; and Henry proposed 
to receive his admission from his great uncle, David^ 
king of Scotland. With this view, and in hopes of once 
more inspiring his mother's party, he landed in Eng* 
land with a great retinue erf* knights imd soldiers^ ac- 
companied by many noblemen as well EngHsb as fo* 
reigners* The ceremony was performed by the Sootisb 
kiag at Carlisle, amidst a multitude of people assem- 
bled on this occasion, who all, pleased with the vigour, 
the address, and still more perhaps with the youth of 
the prince, secretly began^ to wish for a revolution in , 
bis ^vour. Soon after his return to Normandy, he 
waft, by \m mother's consent, invested with that dudiy, 
which had some time before revolted to her. He was 
also, upon the death of his father Geoffirey Plantage^ 
net, secured in the possession of his dominions ; and, 
to add still more to his increasing power, he married 
£)eanor, the 4ai^ter and heiress of Ibe duke of 
Guienne and Poictou ; and took possessioo of those 
extensive territories. 
Witip this great acoeesioa of power, young Henry ^f(^r^ 
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now resolved to reclaim bis hereditary kingdom, and 
to dispute Stephen's usurped pretensions. For this 
purpose, being previously assured of the dispositions of 
A. D. the majority of the people in bis favour, he in* 
1 153. vaded England, where he was immediately join- 
ed by almost all the barons of the kingdom. Though 
it was the middle of winter^ he advanced to besiege 
Malmsbury, and took the town, after having worsted a 
body of the enemy that attempted to oppose his march. 
Soon after, Reading, and above thirty other fortresses, 
submitted without resistance. 
JhfiA^ In the mean time Stephen, alarmed at the power and 
lutTuAioM* popularity of his young rival, tried every method to an- 
-ia^^^K ^^P^^ ^^^ purpose of his invasion, by depriving him 
^^^ of a succession which he so earnestly sought. He had 
convoked a council in London, where he proposed his 
own son Eustace, who was but a weak prince, as his 
associate in government, as well as his successor. He 
had even expressed a desire of immediately proceeding 
to the coronation ; but was mortified to find that the 
archbishop of Canterbury refused to perform the cere- 
mony. It was then no time to prosecute his resent- 
ment, when his rival was making hasty strides to the 
throne ; wherefore, finding that Henry was advancing 
with a rapid progress, he marched with all possible di- 
ligence to oppose him, while he was besieging Walling- 
ibrd ; and coming in sight, he rested his army to pre- 
pare for battle. In this situation the two armies re* ' 
mained for some time, within a quarter of a mile of each 
other, a decisive action being every day expected. While 
they continued thus in anxious expectation, a treaty was 
set on foot, by the interposition of William earl of Arun- 
del, for terminating the dispute without blood. The 
death of Stephen's son, which happened during the 
course of the treaty, facilitated its conclusion. It was 
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therefore agreed by all parties, that Stephen should 
reign during life, and that justice should be administer- 
ed in his name ; that, on his death, Henry should suc- 
ceed to the kingdom; and William, Stephen's son, 
should inherit Boulogne and his patrimonial estate. 
After all the barons had sworn to this treaty, which 
filled the kingdom with joy, Henry evacuated England, 
and Stephen returned to the peaceable enjoyment of 
his throne. His reign, however, w*as closed about a 
year after the treaty. He died at Canter- Oct. 25 
bury, and was interred in the abbey of Fe- 1154. 
versham. * 

The fortune of many princes gives them, with poste-.?^t^ 
rity, the reputation of wisdom and virtue. Stephen ^<ua//m 
wanted success in all his schemes but that of ascending 
the throne ; and consequently his virtues and abilities 
now remain doubtful. If we estimate them by the happi- 
ness of his subjects, they will appear in a very despicable 
light; for England was never more miserable than 
during bis reign; but if we consider. them as they ap- 
pear in his private conduct, few monarchs can boast 
more. Active^ generous, and brave, his sole aim was 
to destroy a vile aristocracy that oppressed the people; 
but the abilities of no man, however politic or intrepid, 
were then sufficient to resist an evil that was too firmly 
supported by power. The faults, therefore, of this 
monarch's reign are entirely to be imputed. to the un- 
governable spirit of the people ; but his virtues were 
his own. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



Henry II. (^t/ /laft/a^CfU4\ 
A.D. H54— 1189. ^ 

KtMuri^ We have hitherto seen the barons and clergy becom- 
KiJnjJi ing powerful, in proportion to the weakness of the mon- 
^^' arch*s title to the crown, and enriching themselves 
with the spoils of enfeebled majesty. Henry Planta- 
genet had now every right, from hereditary succession, 
from universal assent, from power, and personal merit, 
^ to make sure of the throne, and to keep its prerogatives 
unimpaired. H6 was employed in besieging a castle 
of one of his mutinous barons upon the continent, when 
intelligence was brought him of Stephen's death ; but, 
sensible of the security of his claims in England, he 
would not relinquish his enterprise till he had reduced 
the place. He then set out on his journey, and was 
received in England with the acclamations of the peo- 
ple, who, harassed with supporting opposite preten- 
sions, were now rejoiced to see all parties united. 
yhAxi^Mj The first act of Henry's government gave the people 
J^ri^ ^^ a happy omen of bis future administration. Conscious 
jt^d«Jm- of his strength, he began to correct those abuses, and 
7^ t^ resume those privileges, which had been extorted 
from the weakness or the credulity of his predecessors. 
He immediately dismissed all those mercenary soldiers 
who had committed infinite disorders in the nation. 
He ordered all the castles which had been erected since 
the death of Henry the First, and were become recep- 
tacles of rapine, to be demolished, except a few which 
he retained in his own hands for the protection of the 
kingdom. The adulterated coin was cried down, and 
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new money struck of the right value and standard. He 
resumed many of those benefactions which had been 
made to churches and monasteries in the former reigns. 
He gave charters to several towns^ by which the citizens 
claimed their freedom and privileges, independent of 
any superior but himself. These charters were the 
ground- work of English liberty. The struggles which • 
had before this time been, whether the king, or the ba- 
rons, or the clergy, should be despotic over the people, 
now began to assume a new aspect ; and a fourth order, 
namely, that of the more opulent of the people, began 
to claim a share in the administration. Thus was the 
feudal government at first impaired ; and liberty began 
to be more equally diffused throughout the nation. 

From this happy commencement England once movt^CmnJi 
began to respire ; agriculture returned with security ; ^if^Sit^Mjj 
and every individual seemed to enjoy the happy effects '^^^^*-*^' 
of the young king's wise administration. Not but that 
some slight commotions proceeded from many of the 
depressed barons, who were quickly brought to a sense 
of their duty ; as also from the Welsh, who made se- 
veral incursions ; but these were at last obliged to 
make submission, and to return to their natural fast- 
nesses. To such a state of tranquillity ^as the whole 
kingdom brought in a very short time, that Henry 
thought his presence no longer necessary to preserve 
order at home, and therefore made an expedition to the 
continent, where his affairs were in some disorder. 

As the transactions of the continent do not properly ^^1;^^^ 
fall within the limits of this scanty page, it will be suf-»«^?^«M/ ^ 
ficient to say, that Henry's valour and prudence se- *^**<V^^' 
condmg his ambition, he soon extended his power m 
that part of his dominions, and found himself, either 
by marriage or hereditary claims, master of a third 
part of the French monarchy. He possessed, in right 
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of his father, Anjou and Touraine ; in that of bis mo- 
ther, Normandy and Maine ; in that of his wife, 
Guienfte, Poictou, Saintonge, Auvergne, Perigord, An- 
goumois, and the Limousin ; to which he shortly after 
added Bretagne, by marrying his son, who was yet a 
child, to the heiress of that dukedom, who was yet a 
child also ; and thus securing that province, under pre- 
tence of being his son's guardian. It was in vain that 
Lewis the Younger, king of France, opposed his grow- 
ing power ; and several ineffectual engagements served 
only to prove that little was to be acquired by force. 
A cessation of arms, therefore, was at first concluded 
between them, and, soon after, a peace, which was 
brought about by the pope's mediation. 
j^XaX^aJi Henry, being thus become the most powerful prince 
^»wWt»«*-'Qf his age, the undisputed monarch of England^ pos- 
*|^|^^ sessed of more than a third of France, and having 
'^^^ humbled the barons that attempted to circumscribe his 
power, naturally expected to reign with very little op- 
position for the future. But it happened otherwise. 
He found ]the severest mortifications from a quarter 
where he least expected resistance. Though he had 
diminished the power of the barons, he was sensible 
that the temporal influence of the clergy was still gain- 
ing ground, and was grown to such a pitch as would 
shortly annihilate the authority of the sovereign him- 
self. 
^^i. pjiftlA They now seemed resolved not only to be exetripted 
i(UU Im from the ordinary taxes of the state, but to be secured 
^ ,.:*v^ from its punishments also. They had extorted an im- 
AMui It o^^^munity from all but ecclesiastical penalties, during the 
l^^^^' last distracted reign ; and they continued to maintain 
that grant in the present. It may easily be supposed, 
that a law which thus screened their guilt, contributed 
to increase it ; and we accordingly find upon record 
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not less than a hundred murders committed by men in 
holy orders^ in tlie short period since the king's acces- 
sion, not one of which was punished even with degra- 
dation ; while the bishops themselves seemed to glory 
in this horrid indulgence. 

The mild character and advanced age of Theobald, i^^ ^'Ih'z 
archbishop of Canterbury, together with his merits, hi^^^^ 
refusing to put the crown on the head of Eustace, the ^^^' 
son of Stephen, prevented Henry, during his life-time, 
from any attempts to repress the vices of his clergy ; 
but, after his death, he resolved to exert himself with 
more activity. For this purpose, and that he a. d. 
might be secure against any opposition, he ad- 1 162. 
vanced to that dignity Thomas a Becket, on whose 
compliance he supposed he could entirely depend. 

The famous Thomas k Becket, the first man oi^^m^ 
English extraction who had, since the Norman con«^^^^^ 
quest, risen to any sliare of power, was the son of a zv-^^^^ 
tizen of London. Having received his early education /^^miTWI^ 
in the schools of that n>etropolis, he resided some time 
in Paris ; and on his return became clerk in the she- 
riff's office. In that station he was recommended to 
the archbishop of Canterbury, and behaved with wo 
much prudence, that he obtained from that prelate 
some beneficial dignities in the church. Thortas, 
however, was not contented with moderate preferment; 
and resolved to fit himself for a higher station in life, 
by traveling to Italy, where he studied the dvillaw at 
Bologna. On his return, he appeared to have made 
so great a proficiency in knowledge, that, he was pro* 
moted by bis patron to the archdeaconry of Canter*^ 
bury, an office of considerable Irust and profit. On 
the accession of Henry to the throne, he. was recom^ 
mended to that monarch as worthy of great preferment ; ' 
and the king, finding on farther acquaintance, that his 
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spirit and abiUties entitled him to the highest trusts, 
soon promoted him to the dignity of chancellor, the 
first civil office in the kingdom. Preferments were 
now heaped upon him without number. He was made 
provost of Beverley, dean of Hastings, and constable 
of the Tower. He \^'as put in possession of the ho- 
nours of £ye and Berkham ; and, to complete his gran^ 
dear, he was intrusted with the education of prince 
Henry, son and heir to the king. His revenues were 
immense; his expenses were incredible.^ He kept 
^>en table for persons of all ranks. The most costly 
luxuries were provided for his entertainments. The 
pomp of his retinue, the sumptuousness of his furni- 
ture, and the munificence of his presents, corresponded 
with the greatness of his preferments. His apartments 
exhibited an odd mixture of the rudeness of the times 
and the splendour <^ his station ; they glittered with 
gold and silver plate, and yet were covered with hay or 
claftii straw in winter, and with green boughs or rushes 
in summer, ibr the ease of his reclining guests. A 
consicterable number of knights were retained in his 
service, and the greatest barons were fond of being re- 
Gttved at his tid^le ; tlie king himself frequently conde- 
scended to partake of his entertainments. He employ- 
ed two and fifty clerks in keeping accounts of the va- 
cant {prelacies and his ow^ ecclesiastical preferments. 
When he crossed the sea, he was always attended with 
five ships ; and in an embassy to Paris, he appeared 
mtina thousand persons in his retinue, displaying such 
wealth as aqaazed the spectators. As he was but in 
daftcoa's orders, he deolined few of the amusements 
then ia lashiom He diverted himself with hawking, 
luiDtiog, chess* playing, and tilting; at which he was so 
exp&ctf thiU; even the most approved knights dreaded 
hifi muxmider. His femiliarity with the king is ascer^ 
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taiaed by a story told of their happening to meet a 
beggar, as they were riding together through London. 
^' Would it not be ri^t/' said the king, casting his 
eyes on a poor wretch that was shivering with cold, 
" to clothe that man in this severe season ?" " Cer- 
tainly/' replied his chancellor ; '^ and you do right in 
considering his calamity." '^ If so," cried the king, 
'^ he shall have a coat instantly;" and wittout more 
delay he began to pull off the chancellor's coat with 
violence. The chancellor defaided himself for i^nne 
time; but after a struggle, in which both were near 
^ling to the ground, he gave up his coat, and the king 
gave it to the beggar, who, ignorant of the quality of 
his benefactors, was not a little surprised with his good 
fortune. Such was the deportment of Becket while he 
was chancellor ; but when^ contrary to the advice of 
Matilda, he was promoted to the archbishopric of Can^ 
terbury, his whole conduct took a new turn. No 
soon^ wag he fixed in this high station, which rendered « 
him for life the second person in the kingdom, than he 
endeavoured to retrieve the character of sanctity which 
bis former levities might have seemed to oppose. 
Without consulting his master's pleasure, he sent him 
the seals of his office as lord- chancellor, pretending 
that he was henceforth to be employed in matters €i a 
more sacred nature. Though he still retained the 
pomp and splendour of his retinue, he was in his own 
person the most mortified man that could be seen. He 
wore sackcloth next his skin. He changed it so sel- 
dom, that it was filled with dirt and vermin. His 
usual diet was bread ; his drink water, which he ren- 
dered further unpalatable by the mixture of unsavoury 
herbs. His back was mangled with frequent discipline. 
He every day washed on his knees the feet of thirteen 
be^ars« Every one that made profession of sanctity 
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was admitted to his conversation ; and bis aspect wore 
the appearance of mortification and secret sorrow. To 
these mortifications he sacrificed all the comforts of life ; 
and it would be unjust to suppose but that be thought 
them really meritorious* 
Sii/^o^ Henry now saw, when it was too late, the ambitious 
UJktCiih superiority at which Becket aimed. His resignation of 
iiKt^ «iic^the chancellor's office served to raise his suspicions how 
^tn)<4^tt.n}iich he was mistaken in the pliancy of Becket's dispo- 
^A^jsition; but he was soon after convinced, when this 
^AAiH churchman, now made archbishop, began to revive some 
^y^^iU/^ I ancient claims to several church-lands that had lain dor- 
<./<*^j/* '^^mant ever since the Conquest. Henry, indeed, pre- 
vailed upon him to desist from one or two of these 
claims : but he found, for the future, that he was to expect, 
in the seemingly easy Becket, a most obstina^teand turbu* 
^ lent opposer of all his schemed of humbling the clergy. 
^yy^^^htPf Notwithstanding this unexpected opposition^ Henry 
9fit^MM»was resolved to try every expedient to rectify the errors 
^$ii/'it(4iB^i\i^i had crept in among the clergy, who, under a pre- 
tence of independence upon secular power, were grown 
most abominably licentious. Durmg the preceding 
reign, a great number of idle and illiterate persons, in 
order to enjoy the indulgence of their vices, had' entered 
into holy orders ; for the bishops seldom rejected any 
who presented themselves. These having no benefices^ 
and belonging to no diocese, and consequently subject 
to no jurisdiction, commited the most flagrant enormi- 
ties with impunity. Among other inventions of the 
clergy to obtain money, that of selling pardons was 
introduced, and had become a revenue to the priests. 
These and the like grievances bore hard upon tbe peo- 
ple, who were at the same time taught that their only 
remedy was implicit submission. A prince of Henry's 
excellent penetration easily pierced through the mist of 
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Ignorance in which the age was involved : and he re- 
solved, by a bold struggle, to free the laity from these 
clerical usurpations. An opportunity soon offered, that 
gave him a popular pretext for beginning his intended 
reformation. A man in holy orders had debauched the 
daughter of a gentleman in Worcestershire, and thep 
murdered the father, to prevent the effects of his resent- 
ment. The atrocity of the crime produced a spirit of 
indignation among the people; and the king insisted 
that the assassin should be tried by the civil magistrate. 
This Becket opposed, alleging the privileges of the 
church ; and ordered the criminal to be confined in the 
bishop's prison, lest he should be seized by the officers 
of the king. It was to no purpose that the king desired 
he might be tried first by an ecclesiastical jurisdiction, 
and then delivered up to the secular tribunal. Becket 
asserted that it was unjust to try a man twice for the 
same offence ; and appealed for the equity of his opi- 
nions to the court of Rome. This, however, was the 
time for Henry to make his boldest attack upon the 
immunities of the church, when, to defend itself, it must 
also espouse the cause of the most atrocious of crimi- 
nals. He, therefore, summoned an assembly of all the 
prelates in England, and desired that the murderer 
should be delivered over to the hands of justice, and a 
law made to punish such delinquent^ for the future. 
Becket retired with the prelates to deliberate ; but, as 
he directed the assembly, they entrenched themselves 
behind the papal decrees, and refused to give up their 
.prisoner. Henry, willing to bring them ta an open ab- 
surdity, demanded whether they were willing or not to 
submit to the ancient laws and customs of the kingdom ? 
To this they replied with equal art, that they were will- 
ing, except where their own order was concerned. The 
king, provoked past bearing by this evasiive answer, 
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instantly quitted the assembly, and sent Becket orders 
to surrender the honours and castles which he conti- 
nued to hold in consequence of having been chan« 
cellor. These being surrendered, the prelate quitted 
London without taking the least notice of the assembly. 
^6w^<^iw Labouring for some time under the uncertainty of the 
^M l/«y^.king's displeasure, Becket was soon after induced to 
give way, and to promise his nnajesty, without reserve, 
a steady observance of the ancient laws aad customs of 
the kingdom. This was the disposlticm in which the 
king wished to retain him ; and be therefore summoned 
A. D. a general council of the nobility and prelates at 
1 164. Clarendon, to whom he submitted this great and 
important affair, and desired their concurrence. These 
councils seem, at that time, convened rather to give 
authenticity to the king's decrees, than to epact laws 
that were to bind their posterity. A number of regu- 
lations were there drawn up, which were c^erwards well 
known under the title of the Constitutions of Clarendon, 
and were then voted without opposition. By these re- 
gulations it was enacted, that clergymen accused of any 
crime should be tried in the civil courts ; that laymen 
should not be tried in the spiritual courts, except by 
legal and reputable witnesses ; that the king should 
ultimately judge in ecclesiastical and spiritual appeals; 
that the archbishops and bishops should be redded as 
barons, and obliged to furnish the public supplies, as 
usual with persons of their rank ; that the goods for- 
feited to the king should not be protected in churches 
or church-yards by the clergy ; and that the sons of 
villains should not take orders without the consent of 
their lord. These, with some others of less conse- 
quence, or implied in the above, to the number of' six- • 
teen, were readily subscribed by all the bishops present ; 
and Becket himself, who at first showed some reluctance^ 
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added his name to the number.. It only remained that the 
pope should ratify them ; but there Henry was mistaken, . /j. 
Alexander III. who was then pope, condemned them in\^^C^ ^/ ' 
the strongest terms, abrogated, annulled, and rejected^^''''^ ''• 
them : out of sixteen he admitted only six, which he 
thought not important enough to deserve censure. 

How Henry could suppose the pope would give con-^«^ ^ 
sent to these articles, which must infallibly have ^^'^^^ ^ 
stroyed the papal authority in the kingdom, is not easy*^ o 
to conceive; but we may well suppose, that a man of 
Becket's character must be extremely mortified at find- 
ing that he had signed what the pope had refused" to 
confirm. Accordingly, on this occasion, he expressed 
the deepest sorrow for his former concessions. He 
redoubled his austerities, in order to punish himself for 
his criminal compliance ; and refused to officiate at the 
altar till he had obtained absolution from his holiness. 
All these mortifications appeared to Henry as little more 
than specious insults upon himself; his former affection 
was converted into hatred, and the breach between him 
and the archbishop every day grew wider. At last, will- 
ing to supersede the prelate's authority at any rate, he 
desired that the pope would send a legate into his domi- 
nions ; who, from the nature of his commission, might 
have a superior control. This the pope readily granted ; 
and a legate was appointed, but with a clause annexed 
to his commission, that he was to execute nothing in 
prejudice to the archbishop. An authority thus clogged 
in that very part where it was desired to be unlimited, 
was no way agreeable to the king ; and he sent back the 
commission witb great indignation. He now, therefore, 
went another way to wreak his resentment upon Becket 
He had him sued for some lands, which were part of a 
manor belonging to his primacy ; arid the primate being 
detained By sickness from coming into court, his non- 
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attendance was construed intb disrespect. A great 
couni:il was summoned at Northampton, where Becket 
defended his cause in person ; but he was condemned as 
guilty of a contempt of the king's court, and as wanting 
in that fealty which he had sworn to his sovereign. All 
his goods and chattels were confiscated ; and the bishop 
of Winchester was obliged to pronounce the sentence 
against him. Besides this conviction, the king exhibited 
another charge against him for three hundred pounds^ 
which he had levied on the honours of Eye and Berk- 
ham, while he remained in possession. Becket, rather 
than aggravate the king's resentment, agreed to give 
sureties for the payment. The next day another suit 
was commenced against him for a thousand marks, 
which the king had lent him on some former occasion. 
Immediately on the uack of these, a third claim was 
made, still greater than the former ; this was to give an 
account of the money he had received and expended 
during the time of his chancellorship. The estimate 
was laid at no less than forty thousand marks ; and 
Becket was wholly unprovided either with the mean$ of 
balancing his accounts, or with securities for answering 
so great a demand. In this exigence his friends were 
divided what counsel to give. Some prelates advised 
him to resign his see, in hopes of an acquittal ; some 
counseled him to throw himself entirely upon the king's 
mercy; and some, to offer ten thousand marks as a 
general satisfaction for all demands. Becket followed 
none of these opinions ; but, with an intrepidity peculiar 
to himself, arraying himself in his episcopal vestments, 
with the cross in his hand, he went forward to the king's 
palace, and, entering the royal apartments, sat down, 
holding up his cross as his banner of protection. The 
king, who sat in an inner room, ordered by proclamation 
the prelates and the nobility to attend him ; to whom 
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he complained loudly of Becket's insolence and inflam- 
matory proceedings. The whole council joined in con- 
demning this instance of his unaccountable pride ; and 
determined to expostulate with him upon his inconsist- 
ency, in formerly subscribing the Constitutions of Cla- 
rendon, and now in being the first to infringe them. 
But all their messages, threats, and arguments, were to 
no purpose : Becket had taken bis resolution, and it was 
now too late to attempt to shake it. He put himself, 
in the most solemn manner, under the protection of the 
supreme pontiff; and appealed to him against any 
penalty which his iniquitous judges might think proper 
to inflict. Then departing from the palace, he asked 
the king's immediate permission to leave Northampton ; 
and upon receiving a refusal, he secretly withdrew in 
disguise, and at last found means to cross over to the . 
continent. 

Here it may be natural to inquire how a person o{IVs^€aaa 
such mean extraction should be able to form any kind of ^^^f/^n . 
opposition to so powerful a monarch as Henry. But the ^^t^MCMSa 
state was then, as it was for some ages after, composed 
of three distinct powers, all pursuing separate interests, 
and very little dependent upon each other. These were,) 



that of the king, that of the barons, and that of thet^ 
clergy ; for as yet the people had scarcely any influeace,f ^ 
separately considered. Of these three powers the most^ 
recent was that of the clergy, which, wanting the sanc- 
tion of prescriptive right, endeavoured to make up those 
defects by superior arts of popularity. They therefore 
attached the people, who had hitherto been considered 
as unworthy of notice in the constitution, to their party; 
and thus gained an acquisition of strength that was often 
too powerful for the other two members of the state. 
The king, being but a single person, could have no wide 
connexions among the lower orders of mankind; the 
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nobksi being bred up in a haughty independence, were 
[ taught to regard the inferior ranks as slaves: the clergy 

alone, by their duty, being obl%ed to converse with the 
lowest as well as the highest orders, were most beloved 
by the populace, who, since they were at any rate to be 
slaves, were the more willing to obey men who con- 
versed with them, and who seemed to study their wel- 
fare, than such as kept them at a humiliating distance, 
I and only regarded them as the instruments of their pri- 

l^ vate ambition. For these reasons therefore, during the 

times we speak of, the side of the clergy was always 
espoused by the people ; and Becket, upon the present 
occasion, secretly relied on their encouragement and 
support. 
^l^;^,aic4o The intrepidity of Becket, joined to his apparent 
^^^^.^sanctity, gained him rf very favourable reception upon 
i^^^jfi^ the continent, both from the people and their governors. 
Mj,4^Uuj^ The king of France, who hated Henry, very much af- 
^nZ/Mit^f^fected to pity his condition ; and the pope, whose cause 
he had so strenuously defended, honoured him with the 
greatest marks of distinction, while he treated Henry's 
ambassadors with coolness and contempt. Becket, sen- 
sible of his power, was willing to show all possible hu- 
mility ; and even resigned his see of Canterbury into the 
pope's hands, in order to receive it back from him with 
gi^at^ solemnity, and with an investiture of more ap- 
N ^ parent sanctity. Such favours bestowed upon an exil^ 
and a perjured traitor (for such had been his sentence of 
condemnation in England), excited the indignation ^ 
Henry beyond measure. He saw hb ambassadors slight- 
ed, all his endeavours to procure a conference with the 
pope frustrated, and his subjects daily excited to dis- 
content, in consequence of the king's severity to a sanc- 
tified character. In this state of resentment, Henry re- 
solved to throw off all dependence upon the pontiiST a$ 
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oQcei and to free bimself and bis people from a burthai 
tbat bad long oppressed tbeoi without pity. He ac« 
cordiqgly issued orders to bis justiciaries, inbibiting, un- 
der severe penalties, all appeals to tbe pope or tbe arch- 
bishop ; and forbiddihg any of them to receive mandates 
from them, or to apply to their authority. He declared ] » 

it treasonable to bring over from either of them any in«| 
terdict upon the kingdom. This he made punishaUe in S j a 
secular ctergymea by the loss of their eyes and by cas- j ^ 
tration ; in regulars, by the amputation of their feet ; j 
and ia laymen, by death. q ^ 

The pope and the archbishpp were not remiss on their ^»:{^iMi^ 
side to retort these fulminatbns, and to shake the vevyt^^^^^^^ 
foundation of the king'^s authority. Becket compared 
bimself tp Christ, who bad been condemned by a lay 
tribunal, and who was crucified aiAsw in the present op- 
pressions under which the church laboured. But he did 
not rest in complaints only; he iseued out a censure, 
excommunicating the king's chief ministers by name, all 
that were concerned in sequestering the revenues of his 
see, and all who obeyed or favoured the Constitotions 
of Clarendon. He even threatened to excommunicate 
the king himself if he did not immediately repent ; and, 
to give his c^isures the greater energy, he got them to 
be ratified by the pope. t ^ 

Whatever H^iry's contempt of these fulminationt^^^^^- 
might be in the beginning, he, after some deliberation, ^**^**<^ 
be^n to find them more formidable than he had sup- '^^ ^^' 
posed, and secretly willed for an accommodation. Yet 
there seemed no other way of terminating these dis- 
putes, but by tbe king's appealing to the pope, as um- 
pire between him and the archbishop; and this pro'** 
mised no very fiivonrable decision. However, perceiv- 
mg that his authority was beginning to dedkie among 
Ih« «ttbj^ots^ and that bis rivals on tbe contineiit had 
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actaally availed themselves of his perplexities, he re- 
solved at any rate to apply to the pope for his mediation. 
The pope himself, on the other hand, was every day 
^ threatened by the machinations of an antipope. He was 
apprehensive that the king of England might join 
against him ; he knew his great abilities, and was sen- 
sible that, as yet, no insurrection had been made in 
consequence of the threats and exhortations of Becket. 
Thus the disposition of both parties produced frequent 
attempts towards. an accommodation ; but their mutual 
jealousies, and their anxiety not to lose the least advan* 
tage in the negociation, often protracted this desirable 
treaty. At one time the terms being agreed on, were 
postponed by the king's refusing to sign, but with a 
salvo to his royal dignity. At cuiother time they were 
accommodated, but were broken off by Becket's refus- 
ing to submit but with a salvo to the honour of God. 
A third and a fourth negociation followed without effect. 
In this last all the terms were completely adjusted, 
when Becket took it into his head to demand a kiss of 
peace. This the king refused to grant ; and both par* 
ties once more prepared for mutual annoyance. 
CiMAy^jMm The^e disturbances continued for some time longer : 
Mii4l^^ Becket never losing an opportunity of impeaching the 
MU(4i^ king's ministers, and obstructing all his measures. At 
^ngth, by the mediation of the pope's legate, all a. d. 
difficulties were adjusted; and while the king 1170. 
allowed Becl^e(^to return, that prelate consented to 
wave the kiss of peace. The ceremonial of the inter- 
view being regulated, when the archbishop approached, 
the king advanced to meet him in the most gracious 
manner ; and conversed with him for scmie time with . 
great ease, familiarity, and kindness. All material 
points being adjusted, Becket attended Henry on horse- 
back ; and as they rode together, the jMrelate bq^d 
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some satisfactioa for the invasions of bis riglit by the 
archbisbop of York, wbo had some time before crowned 
the young prince. To this Henry replied, that what was 
past could not be undone ; but tliat he would take care 
that none but he should crown the young queen, which 
ceremony was soon to be performed. ( Becket, trans* 
portied at this instance of the king's condescension, 
alighted instaddy, and threw l^imself at the feet of hb 
sovereign ; who, leaping from his horse at the same 
time, lifted him from the ground, and helped him to re- 
mount. The termsi of their present agreement were 
very advantageous to the prelate; and this might have 
inspired him, in the ardour of his gratitude, to such a 
humiliation. It was agreed that he should not give up 
any pf the rights of the chlarch, or resign any of those 
pretensions which had been the original ground of the 
quarrel; that Becket and hi3 adherents should here-, 
stored to their livings ; and that all sqch possessors of 
benefices (belonging to the see of Canterbury) as had 
been installed sbqe the primate's absence, should be 
expelled, and Beck^t have liberty to supply the vacan- 
cies. In return for these concessions, the king only 
reaped the advantage of seeing his ministers, absolved 
from the sentence of excommunication, and of pre^^ 
venting an interdict which was preparing to be laid upon 
all his dominions. 

Becket having thus, in some measure, triumphed i^**^!/' 
over the king, was resolved to remit nothing of the^^»^A^ 
power which he had acquired. He soon began to show^ 
that not even a temporary tranquillity was to be the re* 
suit of his reconciliation. Nothing could exceed the 
insolence with which he conducted himself upon his firs^ 
landing in England. Instead of r0tiHng quietly to his 
diocese with that modesty which became a man just 
pardoned by bis king, be made a progress through 

YOL. I. M 
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Ketit m aU the spleikl^mr Md tiMtgdfic«m!e of ft Mte^ 
f^ign potitiff. Ad he aj^preached Soutbwarky ffie dergy^ 
the laky, men of alt rankd aiidages, eanae foftb td meefc 
hitAy Md ceUbratttd Ins trsmuphal entry with fayomi df 
joy. Thoa cotifidefit of the iroi^e a&d the hearu of Hi^ 
people^ be began t0 launch forth hb thundefa i^kiM 
tboAe who had beet^ hk former o^poieri^ The MCh" 
bii^bop of York, who bad crowtied Heary^ft aMest wa \ii 
hii absei^cO) was t^ finst agaiint M^iom be doK^uMed 
santenca of su»pe»aioiiv The bifehopi^ of Londoti m4 
Salkbary be actually excotmnimkmcad. Robert de 
Broc and N%el da SacktUta warn Mp^Md to fta aamtt 
ceaaures j and mafiy of the mo&t tOMiderabla ptAtJmfi^ 
and ffifoistar^, wbo bad aMisted at tbe late coronation ol 
tto yoang prmoe> wefa pareakara of Aa ootankon eala^ 
mity^ One man be oxoomfiMmoatad for having apokeni 
agaimt him; and another for having OM off the tail of 
ene of bis bormi. 
trm^^^ Henry was then in Nomandy, while the primMe wa^ 
^c^ ^^^tiuis triompbantiy parading tftmngh tbe kingdoM ; and 
U^iAi^j it was not wkboiit the uMnost indignation that be re- 
vived information of hb turb«ilent insolence. When^the 
ioapended and e^otnnumicated pr^ates arrived witb 
^ir eomplainw, his anger knew no bonnda. He broko 
forth iMo the most aeHmonioaa e^prtdasibos against that; 
arrogant churchman, whom be bad tuised ftom tbe 
lowest nation to be the ^agae of his Ufo, and tiie een- 
tinaaldhtorberofhiageveminent^ Tbe afrcbbisfaop^ of 
York retnarked lo him, that so kmg as ]&^ket lived, be 
coald never expect to enjoy peace or tran^lity ; and 
the king himself burst oirt into an eaclatnation, that he 
bad no ft^iends about him, or he woald not so long ban^e 
been exposed to tbe tefsblts of that ungfatefUl hypocritev 
'14Mse words exeked the attention of the whole coert; 
and armed four of his moat restate attendants to gra^ 
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tify theh- mooafch'ti setrbt ittclitiatton^. Tt«e datiieis €^ 
these knights And g6iltl6ni&n of hid hdUs^hold vverfe lie- 
giodM Fit2-tTrs6, William de tVacy, Hugh de Moriille, 
and ftrchahl fititi), whd ittitnediately coiumunitat'ed 
Iheir thbtighte 4o feaeh bther. They idstamly bouriiA 
thbittiselv^s by ah oath to revenge ^\e\t kitig'ii quarrel ; 
and, secretly r^tiriug from tburt, tdok shipping at dit 
fer^Uft potts, and Met tht? M%t day at tfafe eastle of Salt- 
wode, wHhin sik mites bt Canterbury. Sbtne menacing 
expressions ^ieh they had dropped, and thifeir suddeti 
departure, gave the king reasbh to suspect thdr d«sigti. 
He th6rbfoi% sent medsengi^rs ib bvertake and forbid 
^em, ill hid name, tb commit a^y viblentfe; but th^s^ 
orders arrlvfed tbb late to prevent their fita! purpo^. 
The Conspirators, beihg joined by sbme assistants atthb 
place of their meeting, prbteededto Camerbury with all 
the haste theii* bloody fbtetftlbft^ r^(]uired. Advahdbg 
directly to Becket'^ house, and entering br^ apartoiebt, 
tiiey reproaebed him very ^ereely iforthe ra&bne^i and 
(he insolenee of his (obduet ; as if they bad t)eeb vviHing 
to enjoy his terrors befbi'e tbey destroyed him. Bedtcet, 
hottrever, H-as not in the least tert^fied ; but vindicated 
his actions v»ith that zeal and fesoluttOn, whtcb nothing 
probably but the ieon&cibusneds of his innocence cbuM 
inspire. Hie conspirator^ felt the force of hts replies ; 
and were partieularly enraged at a charge of ingratitude, 
tvfaich he objected to ^ree of them, ^ho had been for- 
merly retained in hU service. ]>uHng thid altercation, 
the time approached for Beeket to assist ai vespers, 
whither he «^ent unguarded, the Cbnspiwtors foUowintf, 
attd preparing ibr tbeir attempt. As sM)n as he had 
readied th^ altar, where it Is just to think he aspired at 
the glory of martyrdom, they all fell upon him ; and when 
fbey had clb^en his he&d with repeatetl blows, he drop- 
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ped down deyid before the altar of St. Benedict, wliich 
was besmeared with his blood and brains. 
^^^^Kt^ The circumstances of the murder, the place where it 
^>^«^was perpetrated, and the fortitude with which the pre- 
^yH#/5^Jate resigned himself to his fate, made a surprising im^^ 
pression on the people. No sooner was his death known 
than they rushed into the church to see the body, and, 
dipping their hands in his blood, crossed themselves 
with it as with that of a saint. The clergy, whose interes); 
it was to have Becket considered as a saint, and many of 
whom were perhaps sincere in their belief, considering tlie 
times we treat of, did all that lay in their power to mag- 
nify his sanctity, to extol the merits of his martyrdom, and 
to bold hiip out as the fittest object of the veneration of 
the people. Their endeavours soon prevailed. Innu- 
merable were the miracles said to be wrought at his 
tomb ; for when the people are brought to see a miracle, 
they generally find or make one. It was not sufficient 
that his shrine had the power of restoring dead men to 
life; it restored also cows, dogs, and horses; It was 
reported, and believed, that be rose from his coffin before 
be was buried, to light the tapers designed for hb fune- 
ral : nor was he remis% when the funeral ceremony was 
over, in stretching forth his bands to ^ve bis benediction 
to the people. Thus Becket became a saint ; and the king 
was strongly suspected of procuring his assassmation. 
U K!^^ Nothing could exceed the kind's consternation upon 
'^i.irZXtan receiving the first news of this prelate's catastrophe. 
He was instantly sensible that the murder would be 
ultimately imputed to him. He was apprised that his 
death would effect what his opposition could not do^ 
and would procure those advantages to the church 
which it had been the study of his whole reign to refuse. 
These considerations gave him the most unfeigned con* 
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cern. He shut himself up in darkness, refusing even 
the attendance of his domestics. He even rejected, 
during three days, all nourishment. The courtiers, 
dreading the effects of his regret, were at last obliged to 
break into his solitude, in order to persuade him to be 
reconciled to a measure that he could not redress. The 
pope soon after, being made sensible of the king's inno- 
cence, granted him his pardon ; but upon condition that 
he would make every future submission, and perform 
every injunction that the holy see should require. All 
things being thus adjusted, the assassins who had mur- 
dered Becket retired in safety to the enjoyment of their 
former dignities and honours ; and the king, in order to 
divert the minds of the people to a different object, un- 
dertook an expedition against Ireland. 

Ireland was at that time nearly in the same situation ,/«^/<i^ 
m which England had been after the first invasion of ^^»^J . 
the Saxons. Its inhabitants had been early converted to 
Christianity ; and, for three or four centuries after, pos- 
sessed a very large proportion of the learning of the 
times : being undisturbed by foreign invasions, and per- 
haps too poor to invite the rapacity of conquerors, they 
enjoyed a peaceful life, which they gave up to piety, 
and such learnidg as was then thought necessary to pro- 
mote it. Of their learning, their arts, their pfiety, and 
even their polished manners, too many monuments re- 
main to tills day for us to make the least doubt concern- 
ing them ; but it is equally true, that in time they fell 
from these advantages : and their degenerate posterity, 
at the period we are ndw speaking of, were involved in 
the darkest barbarity. This may be imputed to the fre- 
quent invasions which they suffered from the Danes and 
Norwegians, who overran the whole country, and every 
where spread their ravages, and confirmed their autho* 
rity. The natives, kept in the strictest bondage, grew 
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Qv^y d^y n^re i^oqF^l^t ^^4 brutibl ; ^t\A wbas) at U^t 
tbey ro^ upon their cooquercH'Sft fiqd tquUy exp^lM 
tl^m fr<w the island, tbey w^i*idiinstrqctar&lQ restw^; 
t^ifjm to their foru^er ^ttftiiwwi^t^ H^n^eioirv^vd tticy 
Ipn^^ qulMip^f d in ibe mo^t c^pkirabia ft^te a( b^t^ari^p^^ 
The tow as tM bad b^J^n %i»erly b*i^i,lt wj^^ 9ui]S^p^ 
ta tall into ruio j tb^ is>b^t?<iit9 ^^erci^ed p^ture Vl^ 
the open coupti:y, and sQogbt prc^tectipq ifciv^ dai\g€ir 
l^y retiring mtfi tbeir farej^t3 ^nd bogs. Alw»Wt aW 
$005e of r^li^<Hi W48 ei^ti^guisbed ; tjie p€(Uj pri(»q«* 
QXi^aisied c^^Mpi^iW^Ji putrage^ u^poo 4^b otber'^ teirrM^ 
4^ ; K^d ^trangtb al<;Hfie w^^ f^ble u^ fM^qr^ v?dr^s^ 
,7/t^u3 •;. At tb« time wh^ H^ary first plftnoqd tbe inv^iw 
SV^^- of the i^wdi it m^^ divided iiUQ fiv^ Mwdt kwgdwi?^. 
^lUjf^, namely, Leinster,. M*4t^, M^Oi^tc^ Ulster, wd. Gq»« 
^^^^*^^ iw#*- Ai» iitlMNd b^w wi^^l foe pae or ptbw <rf the 
^ve Mmgk tp t^e the le^d itk t^eir wa^^^ be^ w^^ dtepo^ 
liniq^ted mi^i^Hr^b of the island, 4nd po^^f ss^ e^ p^w^r* 
reseinUU^^ thiB^t Qf the eayly ^^o^ mqn%td^^ i^ Eflg-» 
Und. Roderiq 0*Co(EmQir, ki«| of Coi^pavgH tb^ «!• 
joyed tW3 digoUy, 9jad Jtefipqt M^Mwog^ waa ]mg 
e$ l^ioatw. Tbi*. lajstri^wied priftw, ^ Mtefik^ li^lH 
tiousf tyn^nt, h»d eajTF}^ off ^nd V«ivi$bed tlie d%iigb|«r 
qI tb^ kwg of Aferth, vfbfi, being ^reogthfi^ed by IbA 
i|iU«nq« of tb« Ifir^ of Cwn^ugbt^ lav^ckd t^^ rav|ibef'« 
doipwooS) Qnd ^^peU?d hii& fro«pi h)$ Mkngdo^^ Dm 
priwci^j thus justly pm^$tb^ bad recowfte \q H^^^ 
wh^p WW ^ tbat Ujm ift Guiieiaae, aad ofieted tot boid 
his^ kingdom of IM EngH^b €rowf>» if ]|^ sdiould recc^^r 
it by tl^^ kfi^ji'^ H/63i$iaojtri.r# Henry wdcHly accepted tbft 
off^r ; but be«»g «t tba^me embftira^scd by mor^ 9^r 
iaterosts, he wliy gqve Deinaot li^ttevft p^teai^ by whkk 
hfi e4pp^\vered ^H bis su^cts to eid the Ivi^yb pvmce 
in the reki^o^evy of bis doininio«^. Dennot, i^tlyiag qa 
tbifi^ anlbMi^i i:tpiuurfcl to^ Sffi9ti^ v«bere, i^r soooe 
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^fiik:iil^i be hrmed tk tretty with Rif^rd^ »iim99i€4 
Stroogtow, wri of ]^mA»Q^ who ^grwJ to rejqe*^jte 
him m bis doixiiDV>D8, upon coi^l^tkHi of bie beiog. amr^ 
mi to Im dao^ter £va» itind doclaned beir of aU bii 
terrkory. He »t tb« stoia time oQptriuJt^d for wopour? 
with Rohert FitestepheQ %nd Mm^m fk^x^M^ 
whom be prooolced to gratify with the city of W^xfprd^ 
UDd the twei adioiDing districts, which n^re then io po$T 
les^ioo oi the Easteriiinga, or desomd^i^^ of the Nor? 
««gi«|]». Being tbuf assured of a^siftonee, he returned 
privately to Ireland^ and concealed himfkelf during the 
winter io the motmstery of Fernes, whieh he had £>undf* 
^p Robert Fttastapbeq waa first ahk» the eo^uiog 
ispring, to fulfil his enga^meotSi by kfiding ^Uh thirty 
Jovgbte, sixty eaqukea, aod three hundred arehers. 
They, were soon after joined by Mauriee Prendergsu$t» 
wbev about the sacae tioiey brought over ten kni^ts 
nod iiixty archers; and wkh this stnaU foree they n^ 
eelved an besieging Wexford, which was to betheks by 
iroalgr- This town was quickly reduced ; md the ad- 
venturers, being reinforced by another body of men, to 
the amount of a handned and fifty, und^ the Qen)nia»d 
4if MAQvke FitDgexmld, composed an ar«iy that struck 
the barbarous natives with awe. Roderi?^ tdbie ehisC 
MMnaveb of the island, ventured to oppose them, but 
he was defeated ; and soon after the pruiee of Oasory 
was obliged to subaiit, and give hDstages for his foture 
eooduot. 

I>ermot, being thus reinstated In his hf»reditaiy da^ ^i 
aainiom, soon b^an toconeetve hopes of eitendiog the '^'^'^^ 
linits of his power, and making himself mastw of Ira-*?^ ■" 
land. With these vieH^s be endeavoured to expedite 
Siroogbow, who, being pereonally prohthUed by the 
king, had not yet come over. Dermot tried to infiame 
his ambition by tbe g^ory of the conquest^ and bis ava^ 
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rice by the advantages it would procure : he expatiated 
on the cowardice of the natives, and the certainty of bis 
SUCTO3S. Strongbow first sent over Raymond, one of 
his retinue, with ten knights and seventy archers ; and 
receiving permission shortly after for himself, he landed 
iwith two hundred horse and a hundred archers. All 
these English forces, now joining tc^ether, became ir* 
resistible ; and though the whole number did not 
amount to a thousand, yet, such was the barharous 
slate of the natives, that they were every where put to 
the rout* The city of Waterford quickly surrendered ; 
Dublin was taken by assault; and Strongbow, marry- 
ing Eva, according to treaty, became master of the 
liingdom of Leinster upon Dermot's decease. 
JiuMrviA The island being thus in a manner wholly subdued, 
^^^jd f^\ for nothing was <»pable of opposing the progress of 
^^ /lioS the English arms, Henry became ^^ous of the success 
of the adventurers, and was willing to share in person 
those h'dnours which they had already secured. He 
A.D. therefore shortly after landed in Ireland, at the 
117K head of five hundred knights and some sol- 
diers ; not so much to conquer a disputed territory ,^ as 
to take possession of a subject kingdom. In bis^ pro* 
gress through the country, be received the homage of 
the petty chieftains, and left most of them in possession 
of their ancient territories. In a place so uncultivated 
and so ill peopled, there was still land enough to satis- 
fy the adventurers who had followed him. Strongbow 
was made seneschal of Iidand; Hugh de Lacey was 
made governor of Dublin, and John de Courcy receive 
a patent for conquering the province of Ulster, which 
yet remained unsubdued. The Irish bishops . very 
gladly admitted the English, as they expected from 
their superior civilization a greater d^ree of reverence 
and respect Pope Adrian IV. had, in the beginnings 
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encooraged Heory to subdue the Irish by his bull, 
granting him the kin^otn. Pope Alexander IIL now 
confirmed him in his conquest; and the kings of £ng« 
land were ackno winged as lords over Ireland forever. 
Thus, after a trifling eflfort, in which very little money 
was expanded, and little bloodshed, that beautiful 
island became an appendage to the English crown, and 
as sudi it has ever since continued with unshaken fide* 
iity. 

I The joy which this 4X>nqtiest diffused was very grett;y^/^ic^ 
and Henry seemed now to have attained the summit oi^tUctodUj 
his wishes. He was undisputed monarch of the greatest ^*^^^ 
domain in Europe ; father of a numerous progeny, that**^^ 
gave both lustre and autlK)ril7 to his crown ; victorious 
dvtir all his enemies, and cheerfully obeyed by all his 
subjects. Henry, his eldest son, had been anointed 
king, and- was acknowledged as undoubted successor ; 
Richard, his second son, was invested with the duchy 
of Guienne and Poicton ; Geoffrey, his third son, in^ 
herited, in right of his wife, the duchy of Bretagne ; and 
John^ his youngest, was designed as king in Ireland* 
Such WAS the flattering prospect of grandeur before 
him ; but such is the instability of human happiness, 
that. this very exaltation of his family proved the means 
of embittering his future life, and disturbiag his govern* 
ment. 

, Among the few vices ascribed to this monarch, unli-^^^oTu. 
mited gallantry was one. Queen Eleanor, whom he*^*^*^* 
married from motives of ambition, and who had been 
divorced from her former royal consort for her inconti- 
nence, was long become disagreeable to Henry; and 
he sought in others those satisfactions he could not find 
.with her. Among the number of his mistresses we 
4mve the name of Fair Rosamond, whose personal 
charms and premature death make so conspicuous a 
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6gmre in the romanoes nni the btUtdi of thtt pemi. 
It k true» thftt the Mrerity of criticiim hea rejected 
mosd; of tiiese accQUDt3 m bibulous ; bttt eveot wM^ 
koovo faMea^ wheo iQudi celeiMrtted> make a part of 
the history, at least of the maaiier^i of tjie age. Hosa- 
mo&d Cli&rd U aafed to have heeo the most beautifitl 
woman that ever was eeeo in EnglMd, if what ro« 
mances and poets aaaiert be tr«ie% Heary lored bar 
with a long and faithful attachment; and inprderto 
seeure her from the resentment of hie queea, idbo, from 
having been formerly ioccmtinent herself, now hocame 
jealous of his inccmtinence, he conc^led her in a laby« 
rinth in Woodstock Park, where he passed in her com«> 
pany his hours of TBOiiiicy and plea&nro. Hpw long 
this secret intercourse eontinuad we ace not informed. 
It was not, however, so closely concealed but that it 
came to the queen s knoivledge, h^ki, as the accounts 
add, being guided by a clue of ^k to her fair rivars 
retreat, oUigod her, by holding a drawo da^er to her 
braast, to swallow poison. Whatever may be the ve* 
raetty of this story, oertain it is, tl^t this hajughty 
woman, though formerly offensive by her own ga)lan« 
tries, was now no less so by her jealousy ; and she it 
was who first sowed the seeds of diseensioo between the 
king and hi$*ehildren. 
XiMiich Young Henry was taught to believe himself injured, 
^Afdi^ when, upon being crowned at partner in the kiagdom, 
^ <^J^ \^ ^^ not admitted to a share of the administration; 
This prinM had, from the beginning, shown a d^reeof 
pride that seems to have been hereditary to all the 
Noromn succession. When the ceremony af his ooro^ 
nation was performing, the king, wilKng to give it all 
the splendour possible, watted upon him at taUe; and 
white he offered him the cup, observed, that no prince 
<ver before had been so magnificently atteaded. ^* There 
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if THRhing very eiitraordinary," replied the young prince, 
*^ in aeeing the sod t)f a count serriog the son of n king*'? 
From t^b instance, nothing seemed great enough to 8«« 
tiefy hi9 ambition ; and be took the first opportunity to 
a^^aert hi» aapirtng pretensiooa. The diacontoat of 
young Henry was soon Ibltowed by that of Geo&ey 
and Richard* whom the queen persuaded to assert their 
title to the territories assigned them; and, upon the 
icinjsi's refusing their undutiful demands, tfaey all fled 
secretly to the court of France, where Lewis, who was 
instrumental in iacreaskig their disobedienee, gave thms 
coantttiance and protectkiQ. Queen Eleanor herself 
was meditating an escape to the same court, and had 
put Qn tuan's apparel for that purpose^ when she was 
eeifed by the king's order, and put into eoofeiement. 
Tbua Henry saw all bis long perspective of fotare 
iM4ipiness totally clouded; his sons, scarcely yet ar« 
rived at manhood, eager to share the spoils of their 
father's possessions ; bis queen warmly eneourag^ig 
those undutiful princes in their TetM^tion ; and many 
potmtates of Europe not ashamed to afford asMstanea 
lor the support of thehr pretensions. Nor were his 
proapects much more pleasing when he looked among 
bis subjects : ius licentious barons, disgusted with a vir 
gilant administration, desired to be governed by princes 
vthouk they could flatter or intimidate : the clergy had 
Wt yet forgatten Becket^s death ; and the people con* 
«Mered him as a saint and a martyr. In this general 
disaftisction Henry supported that intrepidity which he 
bad shown through life, and prepared for a contest 
kwnk which he could expect to reap neither profit nor 
glory. Twenty thousand mercenary soldiers, joined to 
some troops which he brought over from Ireland, anid 
a few barons of approved fidelity^ formed the sole force 
fulb wUcb ha proposed to resist bis opponents. 
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j^Coa:,,,^ It i^as not long before the young princes bad sufil- 
u,U^Ue4* cient influence upon the continent to raise a powerful 
^//^ <5onfederacy in their favour. Beside the king of France, 
Philip count of Flanders, Matthew count of Boulogne^ 
Theobald count of Blois, and Henry count of Eu, de- 
clared themselves in their interests. William, king of 
Scotland, also made one of this association ; and a plan 
was concerted for a general invasion of Henry's exten* 
sive dominions. This was shortly after put into exe- 
cution. The king's continental dominions were in- 
vaded on one side by the counts of Flanders and Bou- 
logne ; on the other by the king of France with a large 
army, which the young English princes animated by 
A. D. their presence and popularity. But Henry 
1173. found means to oppose them in every quarter. 
The count of Boulogne being mortally wounded in the 
assault of the town of Driencourt, his death stopped 
the progress of the Flemish arms on that side. The 
French being obliged to retire from the siege of Ver- 
neuil, Henry attacked their rear, put them to the rout, 
and took many prisoners. The barons of Bretagne 
also, who had risen in favour of the young princes, 
shared no better fate : their troops being defeated in 
the field, and taking shelter in the town of Dol, were 
made prisoners of war. These successes repressed the 
pride and the expectations of the confederate forces ; 
and a conference was demanded by the French kitig, 
to which Henry readily agreed. In tMs interview he 
had the mortification to see his three sons ^-ranged on 
the side of his mortal and inveteri^te enemy ; but he 
was still more disappointed to find that their demands 
rose with their incapacity to obtain them by compul- 
sion. 
yiCe^^'j^^ While Henry was thus quelling the insolence of his 
(7^^\ foreign enemies, hb Englbh subjects were in no small 
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danger of revoltmg from their obedience at home. The 
nobility were in general united to oppose him ; and an 
irruption at this time by the king of Scotland, assisted 
their schemes of insurrection. The earl of Leicester, 
at the head of a body of Flemings, invaded Suffolk, but 
was repulsed with great slaughter. The earl of Fer- 
rars, Roger de Mowbray, and many others of equal 
dignity, rose in arms ; while the more to augment the 
confusion, the king of Scotland broke into the northern 
provinces with an army of eighty thousand men, which 
laid the whole country into one extensive scene of de- 
solation. Henry, from baffling his enemies in France, 
flew over to oppose those in England ; but his a. d. 
long dissension with Becket still was remem- 1174. 
bered against him, and it was his interest to persuade 
the clergy as well as the people, that he was no way 
accessary to his murder. All the world now began to 
think the dead prelate a saint; and, if we consider the 
ignorance of the times, perhaps Henry himself thought 
so too. He had some time before taken proper pre- 
cautions to exculpate himself to the pope, and given 
bim the most solemn promises to perform whatever pe- 
nances the church should inflict. He had engaged at 
the Christmas following to take the cross, and, if the 
pope insisted on it, to serve three years a^iinst the infi- 
dels, either in Spain or Palestine ; and promised not to 
stop appeals to the holy see. These concessions seem- 
ed to satisfy the court of Rome for that time ; but they 
were nevertheless every day putting Henry in mind of 
bis promise, ^nd demanding those humiliations, for his 
offences to the saint, that could alone reconcile him to 
the church. He now therefore found it the most pro- 
per conjuncture to obey ; and, knowing the influence 
of superstition over the minds of the people, and per- 
baps apprehensive that a part of his troubles arose from. 
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tiie di8p)ef«»ure of Heaved, b^ resolved to do {>eiiiitice 
at th^ shritie of lliotnas of Caofterbufy ; fbr that ira» 
the name pvtn to fiecket upon his canonization. A& 
^. tHK)n as he came within sight of the church of Canter- 
//r/v^l"^ bury, alighting from bis horse, he walked barefoot to- 
^ i^l^rf wards the town, prosrtrated himself before the shrine of 
^J'l/^yT'^^ saint, remained in fasting and prayer a whole day^ 
-''^^^-'"■/ watched all night tiie holy relics, made a grant of fifty 
•'^ pounds a year to ttie convent for a constant supply of 
tapers to illuminate the sbrme ; and not satisfied with 
these Submissions, he assembled a chapter of inonks, 
disrobed himself before them, put a scourge of disci- 
pline into each of their bands, and jpresented his bare 
shonlders to their infliction. Next day he teceh^d aij- 
solution; and departing for London, received the 
agreeatole news of a victory over th* Scots, obfesitted o» 
1^ very day of his absolution. 
^^^ Having thus made his peace with the i6hurch, and 
ie/^^)^ brought over the minds of^ the people, he fought upon 
JfcA^^ou. surer grounds; every victory he obtained was imputed 
to the ftivour of the reconciled saint, and every sueces* 
thus tended to ascertam the growing confidence of hia 
party. The victory which was gfiined over the Scots 
was sigaal and decisive. WilKam, their king, after hav^ 
ing committed the most horrible depredations upon the 
northern frontiers, had thought proper to reti^t, upon 
the advance of an English army, commanded by Aalpb 
de Glanville, the femous English lawyer. As he had 
flMd his ^tion utt Alnwick, he thought himself perfetjfiy 
sttcuM^ fnMi the remoteness of the enemy, against atiy 
sfltaaks In this, however, he was deceived; for Q\m^ 
vtltei ifrfbrmed of his situation, made a hasty and fif 
tlgofeg* march to the place of bis encampment, and ap^ 
pfMicbod it very nearly during the obscurity of a mist. 
TbeSflOK^ who «#Minued m perfect security, luerestir^ 
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enemy, which they Ihtnight at t\ith a distance ; am) theif 
kteg, t«[ituring with a small body of a^boftdred horse tt> 
oppose iht assailants, was qtiieMy surrounded, and 
taken prisoner. His troops^ bearing of bis disaster, fted 
on all sides with the uttMSt precipitation, and made the 
best <£ their way ta their own country. 

From that t»e Henry's affairs began to wear a bet- ^dU^tU 
ter aspect; the barons wIk) had revolted, or '•^"^ P^^- ^^^'^^ 
paring^fer a reftrit, made instant submission ; they de* IuJm^U: 
livered up their cashes to the tittor, and Etigiand, iti a 
few weeks, was restored to perfect tr«ttquillity. Young 
Hemry, who was ready to embark with a krge army, 
to second the efforts of the English insurgents, finding 
aU disturbances quieted at home, abandoned all timighu 
of the expedhkm. Lewis attempted in taiki to besriege 
Rouen, which Henry hastened over to strdcour. A ces« 
si^on «f arms, and a cdnfenence, were once more 
agreed upon by the two monatx^bs. tienry granted hit 
sons much lesd advantageous terms than they formerly 
refosod to accept; ^Sut moat materad were some pen- 
sions for their support, some castles for their residence, 
and an indemnity to all their adherents. Thus Englwd 
onoe more emerged from fte numerous cakunities that 
threatened to overwhelm it; and the king was left at 
fhee liberty to make various provisions for the glory, tiie 
happiness, and the security of bis people. ^ 

His first care was to make his prisoner, the king of JUPtt^ 
Scotland, undergo a proper punishment for his nnmerit'' '^ '^^^ 
ed and ungenerous attack. That prince was obliged to 
si^ a treaty, by which he w«s compelled to do homage 
to Henry for fafs dominions in Scotland. It was agreed^ 
tbtfti^is barons and bishops also should do the same; 
and i^ ike foftresses of £dinMrgb, Stirling, Berwick, 
-^^ Rori^gh, «nl Jcdbufgh, should be deHvered into the 
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bands of the conqueror till tbe articles were perfortsedr 
This treaty was punctually and rigorously executed^, 
the kingi barons, and prelates of Scotland, did bomagi^ 
to Henry in tbe catbedral of York ; so tbi^ be migbt 
now be considered as monarch of tbe whole island, the 
mountainous parts of Wales only excepted. 
y^-^^^^ 2^ His domestic regulations were as wise ag bis politi-; 
^^^j^ ;)^ cal conduct was splendid. He enacted severe penalties 
/M^^^^&^^^ robbery, murder, false coining, and burning of 
^^JiJ[ituU.houses ; ordaining that these crimes should be punished 
/nJ(^ by the amputation of the right hand and right fopjL 

The ordeal trial by the water, though it still subsisted, 
was yet so far weakened, that if a person, who came off 
in this scrutiny, should be afterwards legally convicted 
by credible testimony, he was condemned tp banish* 
ment. He partition^ out the kingdom into four divi- 
sions; and appointed itinerant justices to go their re- 
spective circuits to try causes, to restrain the crueltiea 
of the barons, and to protect the lower ranks of the 
people in security. He renewed tbe trial by jury, which, 
by the barbarous method of camp-6^t, was almostgrown 
obsolete. He demolished all the new-erected castles 
that had been built in tbe times of anarcl)y and general 
confusion ; and, to secure the kingdom more effectually 
against invasioni he established a well-armed militia^ 
which, with proper accoutrements, specified in the act^ 
were to defend the realm upon any emergency .^ 
hjuM^uM But it was not in the power of wisdom to conciliate 
Jk^ i^ the turbulent and ambitious spirits of his sons, who^ 
ji^x^/^KL.not contented with rebelling against their father, povv 
warmly prosecuted their enmities against each other* 
A.D. Richard, whom Henry had made master of 
1183. Guienne, and who had already displayed great 
marks of valour in bumbling bis^mutinous barcH^s, re- 
fused to obey his father's orders in doing homage to his 
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elder brother for that ckiohy. Youog Henry and Geof* 
frey, uniting their arms, carried war into their brother's 
dominions; and while the kmg was endeavouring to 
compose their d^erences, he found himself secretly 
conspired against by all. What the result of this con- 
spiracy might be, is tincertain ; for it was defeated by the 
death of young Henry, who died in the twenty-eighth year 
of his age, of a fever, at Martel, not without the deepest 
remorse for his undutiful conduct towards his father. 

As this prince left no posterity, Richard was become 
heir in his room ; and he soon discovered the same ar- 
dent ambition that had misled his elder brother. He 
refused to obey bis father's commands in giving up 
Guienne, of which he had been put in possession ; and 
even made preparations to attack his brother Geoffrey, 
who was possessed of Bretagne. No sooner was this 
breach made up, at the intercession of the queen, than 
Geoffrey broke out into violence, and demanded Anjou 
to be annexed to his dombions of Bretagne. This being 
refused him, he followed the old undutiful method of 
procuring redress, fled to the court of Fraoce^ and pre- 
pared to levy an army against his father. 

Henry was freed from the danger that threat* A. d. X S^J^ 
ened him on that quarter, by the death of his llSfi*/^--*^ 
son, who was killed in a tournament at Paris. The loss ^*^'' 
of this prince gave few, except the king himself, any un- 
easiness, as he was universally hated, and went among 
the people und^r the opprobrious name of the Child of 
Perdition. 

But the death of the prince did not wholly remove i^OAdcA/ 
the cause of his revolt; for Philip Augustus, king oi^ThkUp 
France, disputed his title to the wardship of Arthur,Jr^*^ 
the son of Geoffrey, who was now become duke oV^^^^^^z 
firetagne, upon the death of his father. Some other i^'t^ k^^ 
causes of dissension inflamed the dispute between ih%fM^tlMA^ 
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two moDavcbs. FhiUp Imi once more debauched 
Richard flpom bis duty ; imisled upon his marriage be* 
ing completed with Adelais, the sister of Philip ; and 
Du^atehed to enforce his pretensions by a formidable 
A.]>. invasion. In consequence of this claim, an- 
il 188. other conference wae hdd between Gisors and 
Trie, the usual place of meeting, under a vast elm, that 
is said to have shaded more than an acre. It was in the 
midst of this conference itpon their mutual rights, that 
a new object of interest was offered to thm delibera- 
tion, and that quickly bore down all secular considera- 
tions before it. The ardibi^p of Tyre appeared be- 
fore the assembly in the most miseraUe habit, and with 
looks calcuhtted to inspire compassion. He had come 
ftom the Holy Land, and had seen the oppre^ons of 
the Christians, who were appointed to defend the Holy 
Sepulchre, and was a witness of the triumph of the in- 
fidels. He painted the distresses of those champions 
of tile cross m the most patiietic manner; he deplored 
their bravery and tfieir misfortunes. The Christians, 
about a century before, had attacked and taken Jerusa- 
lem ; but the Saracens recovered courage after the first 
torrent of success was past, and being every day rein* 
forced by fresh suppKes, at last conquered by perse- 
verance a band of warriors, who, in common, preferring 
celibacy to marriage, bad not multiplied in the ordinary 
methods of population. The holy city itself was soon 
^^-^u^eijretaken by the victorious ietrms of Saladin ; and all Pa-* 
YijJ}u/i4i/ lestine, except a few maritime towns, was subdued. 
■liAmi^*^ Nothing now remmned of those boasted conquests that 
had raised the glory, and infiamed the zeal, of the west- 
em world ; and nothing was to be seen, of what near a 
century before bad employed the efforts^of all the no-> 
blest spirits of Europe to acquire. The western Chris- 
tians were astonished at receiving this dismal intelK^ 
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gence; the whole audieMe burst huto tear^; the tivo 
kings laid aside their animosity, ftcid agreed to cohvett 
their whole attention to the rescue of Jerusalem from 
the hands of the mfktels. Th^ instandy took the cross | 
many of their most considerable vassals imitated (heir 
example; and as the emperor Frederic I. entered nM 
the same confederacy, it was unirersally expected tbaS 
nothing could resist their united endeavours, fiut it wa^ 
tfie fete of Henry to be crossed in his most darling (wir-i 
suits by his undoftiful and ungrateful children. 

Richard, who had long wished to have all the glory ^A^-^^tr^ 
of such an expeditkm to himself, and who could ttol^ ^^ 
be» to have even his father a partner in his victories^^^^^i^^^ 
entered into a confederacy with the king of France, ifUU: 
who promised to confirm him m those wishes at wbieh 
be so ardently aspired. He therefore began by makings 
an inroad into the territories of the count of Tboulouse^ 
a vassal of the king of .France; and this monareii, in 
order to retaliate, carried war into the provinces of 
Berri and Auvergne. Henry, who was apprised of thefr 
secret cotifederacy, nevertheless attempted to make de- 
predations' in turn upon the dominions of tl^ French 
king. Conferences were proposed, attended, and dis- 
missed. At length, Henry found himself obliged te^ 
give up all hopes of taking the cross, and compelled tp 
enter upon a war with France and his eldest son, who 
were unnaturally leagued against him. He now saw 
tiie confederacy daily gaining ground. Fert6- A.t^. 
Bernard fell first into the hands of the enemy; 11 8^. 
Mans was next taken by assautl ; Amboise, Chaumotift, 
and Chateau de Loire, opened their gates upon the ene- 
my's appearance; Tours was invested; and the king, who 
had retired to Saumur, and had daily instances of tte^ 
cowardice and infidelity of his governors, expected the 
most dismal issue of all his enterprises. Whil» he wai* 
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in this state of despondency, the duke of Burgundy, the 
count of Flanders, and archbishop of Rheims, inter- 
posed their good offices ; and at last a treaty was con- 
cluded, in which he submitted to many mortifying con- 
cessions^ It was agreed that Richard should marry the 
princess Adelais, and be crowned king of England dur- 
ing the life-time of his father. It was stipulated, that 
llenry should pay twenty thousand marks to the king of 
France, as a compensation for the charges of the war ; 
that his own barons should engage to make him observe 
this treaty, and, 4n case of violating it, to join Philip 
and Richard against him ; and that all his vassals who 
espoused the cause of Richard should receive an indem- 
nity for the offence. These were terms sufficiently hu- 
miliating to a prince accustomed to give, not receive, 
commands : but what was his resentment, when, upon 
^emai^ing a list of the barons that were to be thus par- 
doned, he found his son John, his favourite child, 
among the number ! He had long borne an infirm state 
of body with calm resignation ; he had seen his children 
rebel without much emotion ; he saw his own son his 
conqueror, himself bereft of his power, reduced to the 
condition of a fugitive, and almost suppliant in his old 
age ; and all this be endured with tranquillity of tem- 
per; but when be saw that child, whose interests al- 
ivays lay jiext his heart, among the number of those who 
were in. rebellion si^inst hiip, he could no longer con- 
tain his mdignatioii. He broke out into expressions of 
the utmost despair; cursed the day in which he had 
received his tni^erahle being; and bestowed on his un* 
grateful children a malediction which he never' after 
could be prevailed upon to retract. The more his heart 
was disposed to friendship and affection, the more he 
resented this barbarous return ; and now, not having 
one corner in his heart where he could look for comforl^ 
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or fly for refuge from bis conflicting passioils, he lost all 
his former vivacity. A lingering fever, caused by a 
broken heart, soon after terminated his life and his mi- 
series. He died at the castle of Chinon, near Saumur. 

His corpse was conveyed by his natural son Geof^!«ibib^ 
frey, who of all his children behaved with duty, to the^^imiii^ 
nunnery of Fontevrault ; and next day, while it lay in 
the abbey church, Richard, chancing to enter, was 
struck with horror at the sight. At his approach the 
blood was seen to gush out at the mouth and nostrils of 
the corpse; and this, which without doubt was acci- 
dental, was interpreted by the superstition of the times 
as tt^e most dreadful rebuke. , Richard could not en* 
dure the sight ; he exclaimed, ^^ that he was his Other's 
murderer ;" and expressed a strongs though late sense 
of that updutiful conduct which brou^t his parent to 
an untimely grave. Thus died Henry in the fifty- 
seventh year of his age, and the thirty-fifth of his reign; 
in the course of which he displayed all the abilities of a 
politician, all the sagacity of a legislator, and all the 
magnanimity of a hero. He was of a middle stature, 
strong and well proportioned; his countenance was 
lively and engaging ; his conversation aflPable and enter* 
taining; his elocution easy, persuasive, and ever at 
command. When he could enjoy leisure, he recreated 
himself either in learned conversation or reading, and 
he cultivated his natural talents by study above any 
prince of his time. During his reign all foreign im* 
provements in literature and politeness, in laws and 
arts, seem to have been, in a good measure, transplant* 
ed into England. The little learning of the Saxon 
priests, which was confined to church history and le- 
gendary tales, was now exchanged for the subtilties of 
school philosophy. The homely manners of the great 
were softened by the pomp of chivalry. The people, 
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however, ^ere as yet far from being civilized ; and even 
in their cities, where the social arts were best cultivate 
ed, there were amazing instances of barbarity. It was 
common, for instance, in London, for great numbers, to 
the amount of a hundred or more, of the sons and re- 
latives of eminent citizens, to form themselves into a 
confederacy, to plunder and rob their more wealthy 
neighbours. By these crimen it was become so dan* 
gerouB to walk the streets at night, that the citizens, 
after dark, were obliged to continue within doors, A . 
band of these ruffians had one day attacked the bouse 
of a rich citizen, with an intention to plunder it. They 
hud idready broken through a stone wall with hammers 
994 wedges, and were actually entering the house sword 
IP biWdy when the citizen, in complete armour, support-r 
9d by bis servant, appeared in the passage to oppose 
them. He cut off the right hand of the first robber 
that entered ; and made such a noble resistance, that 
hi* neighbours had time to assemble and come to his 
relief. The man who lost his hand was caught; and 
was tempted, by the promise of a pardon, to reveal his 
eonfederates, among whom was one John Senex, 
esteemed among the richest and the best-born citizens ^ 
of London. He was convicted by the ordeal trial; 
and though he offered five hundred marks for his life, 
the king refused the nooney, and ordered him to be 
banged. 
^^^mieJh Henry left only two legitimate sons, Richard, who 
j^;^,,^ succeeded him, and John, who inherited no territory, 
and therefore received the surname of Lackland. He 
left three legitimate daughters, Maud, who was mar- 
ried to the duke of Saxony, Eleanor, married to Al- 
pbonso king of Castile, and Joan, to William king of 
Sicily. He left two natural sons by Rosamond; 
RicWd Longsiford, who married the daughter and 
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heiress of the earl of Salisbury ; and Geffrey, who 
was afterwards archbishop of York. 



CHAPTER X. 

Richard I. mrnamed C(£ur de Liok. 
* a.d. U89— 1199. 

JliCH ard, who succeeded to the throne without o^po^x-^UiMJi 
tion, seemed resolved to discourage future dkobediettce,^%#i;^. 
by dismissing from his service all those who had aasist-js^^^ 
ed him in his former undutiful conduct. Those who 
had seconded hb rebellion, instead of meeddg with that 
trust and honour which they ^peeled, were treated 
with scorn and neglect He retained in his sehrice aU 
the loyal adherents of the late king ; and more than 
once observed, that those wh o were faithful^ to o^^__^y^'^^^/^\ 
reign would probably co ntinue so to a nothe n He ia*-iii^Aii^ ' 




staotly, upon his accession, released his mother from' 
confinement ; and was profuse in heaping favours updh 
his brother John, who afterwards made a Very indif- 
ferent return for his indulgence. C\ "^ 

But the king was no way suspicious in his temper ;J:^^^e4^. 
nor did he give much attention to bis own security, 
being more earnestly solicitous of feutie* A romiantic 
desire for strange adventure, a^d an immoderate nal 
for the external rites of Christianity, were the ruling 
passions of the times. By these alone glory was to be 
acquired ; and by these only Richard hoped for ^ory. 
The Jews, who had been for some time increasing in the 
kingdom, were the first who fidl a sacrifice to the €»• 
tbnsiastic zeal of the people; and ^reat numbers of 
tbem were slau^ered by the ckizem of LondoD^ u^oh 
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the very day qf the king's coronatbn. Five hundred 
of that infatuated people had retired into York Castle 
for safety ; but finding themselves unable to defend the 
place, they resolved to perish by killing one another, 
rather than meet the fury of their persecutors. Having 
taken this gloomy resolution, they first murdered their 
wives and children ; next threw the dead bodies over 
the wall against their enemies, who attempted to scale 
it ; and then setting fire to the houses, perished in the 
flames. 
fJ^^IL^ This horrid massacre, which was in itself so impoU- 
lU^' .tic and unjust, instead of tarnishing the lustre of this 
i^f^ monarch's reign, was then considered as a most splendid 
^'^^^^^'^^^^commencement of his government ; and the people 
"were, from thence led to form the most favourable sen** 
tiiD^its of his, future ^ory. Nor was it long before he 
showed himself perfectly fitted to gratify their most ro- 
mantic desires. Perhaps impelled more by a love of 
military glory than actuated by superstition, he resolved 
upon an expedition to the Holy Land, and took every 
method to raise money for so expensive an undertaking. 
- His father bad left him a treasure of above a hundred 
thousand marks; and this sum he endeavoured to aug- 
ment by all expedients, however pernicious to the pub- 
lic, or dangerous to royal authority. He set up to sale 
the revenues and manors of the crown, and several of- 
fices of the greatest trust and power. Liberties, chart- 
ers, castles, and employments, were given to ttie best 
bidders. When some of his friends suggested the dan- 
ger attending this venality, he told them he would sell 
the city of London itself if he could procure a purchaser. 
In these times we find but one man who was honest 
enough to retire from enoploy men t when places were 
become thus ignominious. This was the great lawyer 
Glanville, who resigned his post of justiciary, and took 
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tbe cross. Richard was not much displeased at his 
resignation, as he was able shortly after to sell his dm* 
ployment to Hugh, bishop of Durham, who gave a thou- 
sand marks for the office. Thus the king, elated with 
the hopes of fame, was blind to every other considera- 
tion. Numerous exactions were practised upon people 
of all ranks and stations ; menaces, expostulations, pro* 
mises, were used to frighten the timid, or allure the ava- 
ricious. A zealous preacher was so far emboldened as 
to remonstrate against the king's conduct ; and advised ) 
him to part with his three daughters, which were Pride, V*^ 
Avarice, and Sensuality. To this Richard readily repli- ^ 
ed, " You counsel right\ my frilend ; and I have already 
provided husbands for them all. I will dispose of 
my Pride to the Templars ; my Avarice to the Monks ; 
and as for rty Sensuality, the Clergy shall share that 
among them.'* At length, having procured a sufficient 
supply for his undertaking, and sold his superiority over 
the kingdom of Scotland, which had been acquired in the 
last reign, for a moderate sum, he set out for the Holy 
Land, whither he was impelled by repeated messages 
from the king of France, who was ready to embark in 
the same enterprise. 

The first place of rendezvous, for the troops of Eng-i^.^^ 
land and France, was the plain Vezelay, on the borders *J^^*^ 
of Burgundy, where when Richard and Philip arrived,"^^^^ 
they found their armies amounting to a hundred a. d. i>^^^^^*^ 
thousand fighting men. These were all ardent 1190. 
in the cause; the flower of all the military in both do- 
minions, and provided with all the implements and ac- 
coutrements of war. Here the French prince and the 
English entered into the most solemn engagements of 
mutual support; and having determined to conduct their 
armies to the Holy Land by sea^ they parted, one for 
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Genoa, the other for Marseilles, with a view of meetkig 
the fleets that were to attend them at their respective 
stations. It was not long after that both ieels put to 
sea; and nearly about the same time were obUged, by 
stress of weather, to take sbelter in Messina, the oapittl 
of Sicily, where they were detained during the whole 
winter. Richard took up his quarters ie the suburbs, 
and possessed himself of a small ion, which command- 
ed the harbour. Philip i}uart»ned his troops in ih€ 
town, and lived oipon good terms widi the Sicilian 

i^<i^^^ It is now unknown what gave rise to a quarrel, which 
<ta^ happened soon after, between the Sicilians and the Eng* 
•r^&^MMt^ jlgjj ; it is doubtful whether the intrigues of the French 
king, or the violent proceedings of Richard. Certein it 
is, that the Messinese soon took occasion to treat the 
English with great insolence ; shut their gates, manned 
their walls, and set Richard at defiance. Richard, who 
had hitherto acted as a friend, endeavoured to use the 
mediation of Philip to compromise this quarrel ; but, 
while the two monarchs were yet in deliberation, a body 
of Sicilians issued from the town, and attacked the 
English with great impetuosity. This insult was suffi- 
cient to excite the fury of Richard, who, naturally bold, 
and conscious of his own superior force, assaulted the 
city with such fury, that it was soon taken, and the 
standard of England displayed on the ramparts. Phi-^^ 
lip, who considered the place as his quarters, exclaimed 
ag^nst the insult, and ordered some of his troops to 
pull down that mark of his disgrace. To this, however, 
Richard returned for answer, that he was willing to take 
down the standard, since it displeased his associate ; 
but that no power on earth should compel him to do so. 
This was sufficient to produce a mntual jei^usy be- 
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tween these two prinoeSy which never after subsided ; 
but which wad stfll more inflamed by the opposition of 
their tempears. 

Many were the mistrusts and the reconciliations be-^V^^ 
t ween these monarchs, which were very probably inflam-^*i^^i*^ 
ed by the Sicilian king's endeavours. At length, a. d. ^^ 
however, having settled all controversies, they 11.91* ^y/i^^i^^^^^ 
set swl for the Holy Land, wtere ttie French arrived 
long before the English. The little knowledge that was 
then had of the art of sailing, made that passage by sea 
very long and dangerous, which is now considered as so 
trifling. Richard's fleet was once more encountered by 
a tempest, and two of the ships were driven upon the 
coast ofthe island of Cyprus. Isaac, who was then prince . 
of that country, either impelled by avarice, or willing to 
discourage the rest of Richard's fleet from landing, pil* 
laged tiie ships that were stranded, and threw the seamen 
and soldiers into prison. But Richard, who soon after 
arrived, took ample vengeance for that tnj^uy. He disem- 
barked his troops, defeated the tyrant, entered the capi- 
tal by storm, obliged Isaac to surrender at discretion, 
and took the island into his own possession. It was there 
that Richard married Berengaria, daughter to the king of 
Navarre, who had attended him in his expedition ; and 
whom he had preferred to Adelais, Philip's sister, whose 
charms were not so powerful, or whose fidelity was more 
suspected. 

Upon the arrival of the English army in Palestine,*^^^^^ 
fortune was seen to declare more openly in favour of thc^«4£^ 
common cause. The French and English princes seem-^J^^*"^"*^ 
ed to forget their secret jealousies, and act in concert.^^^""^ ^^^ 
Jn besieging the city of Acre, while one made the attack, 
the other guarded tiiie trenches ; and this duty they per* 
formed each day alternately. By this conduct, that garri-^ 
son, after a long and obstinate resistance, was obliged 
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to capitulate; and/ upon condition of baving their lives 
spared, they promised to restore the Chrbttan prisoners, 
and to deliver up the wood of the true croaa. Such 
were the amazing advantSLgds of an enteiprise that 
^ had laid Asia in blood, and had, in a groat measdre^ 
depopulated Europe of its Aravest forces ! 
MiA^f^ Immediately after the conquest of this place, Philip, 
^^0^^^ either disgusted at the ascendant assumed by Richard, or 
^^^ displeased at his superior popularity, declai«d hb resolu- 
^^ •^•^^^^tion of returning to France. He pleaded the bad state of 
his health in excuse for his desertion ; and, to give a colour 
to his friendly professions, he left Richard ten thousand of 
his troops, under the command of the duke of Burgundy. 
Richard, being now left sole conductor of the war, went 
on from victory to victory. The Christian adventur- 
ers, under his command, determined to besi^ the re- 
nowned city of Ascalon, in order to prepcure the way for 
attacking Jerusalem with greater advantage. Saladin, 
the most renowned of all the Saracen monarchs, re* 
solved to dispute their march, and placed himself upon 
the road with an army of two hundred thousand men. 
This was a day equal to Richard's wishes; this an ene- 
my worthy his highest ambition. The English were 
victorious. Richard, when the wings of his army were 
defeated, led on the main body in person, and restored 
J . M^the battle. The Saracens fled in the utmost confusion; 
^^^ and no less than thirty thousand of their numtier pe- 
$M^^<mhed in the field of battle. Ascalon soon surrendered 
after this victory ; other cities of less note followed the 
A.B. example; and Richard was at last able to ad* 
1 19S. vance within sight of Jerusalem, the object of 
bis long and ardent expectations. But, just at this glo* 
rious juncture, his ambition was to suffer a total over- 
throw : upon reviewing his fqrces, and ccmsidering his 
abilities to prosecute the siege, he found that his army 
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wai so wasted with fkmine, fatigue, and even with vie- 
toryi that tbey were neither able nor willing to second 
the views of their commander* It appeared, therefore, 
absolutely necessary to come to an accommodation 
with Saladin ; and a truce for three years was accord- 
ingly concluded, in which it was agreed, that the sea- 
port towns of Palestine should remain in the hands of the 
Christians, and ^hat all of that religion should be per- 
mitted to make their pilgrimage to Jerusalem in perfect 
security. 

Richard, having thus concluded his expedition, withMta^is^ 
more glory than advantage, began to think of returning j(^^ 
home, and of enjoying ia tranquillity those honoars Qi/iUMg^ 
which he had reaped with so much danger. But he ^e^^, 
was at a loss how to proceed. If he should take ship- ^ 
ping, and return by the way he came, he must necessa- 
rily put himself into the power of the king of Prance, 
from whose resentment he had every thing to fear. No 
way was left but by going more to the north. He, 
therefore, sailed up the Adriatic ; and, being wrecked ^ 
near Aqurileia, assumed the disguise of a pilgrim, with 
the hope of making his way, in that private manner, 
through Germany. Unfortunately his intentions and 
person were not so concealed, but that his quality was 
suspected ; and the governor of Istria pursued him, in 
order to make him a prisoner. Being thus forced from 
the direct road, and now become a fugitive, he was 
obliged to pass by Vienna, where his expenses and li- 
beralities betraying his dignity, though disguised in the 
habit of a pilgrim, he was arrested by Leopold, duke of 
Austria, who commanded him to be imprisoned and 
loaded with shackles, to the disgrace of honour and hu- 
manity. This prince had served under Richard at the 
siege of Acre ; and being disgusted 'at some affront of-^ 
fered him by his commander on that occasion, he took 
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this base method, of retaliating the kijtiry. Hb airarice^ 
also, might have bad a share m this procedure, b» he 
expected a large share of that ransom iirhkh he knew 
would be given by the English to extricate tlieir kmg 
from bondage. Henry the Sixth, who was then ernpe^ 
ror of Germany, was equally an enemy to Richard, on 
aecotmt of the alliance contracted between him and 
Tancred king of Sicily. When, therefore, he received 
thcr news of Richard's being in Custody, he reqtdred the 
prisoner to be delivered up to him, and ordered a large 
sma of money to the duke as a reward for this service. 
Thus the king of Englanid, who had long filled 1^ 
world with his famre, was basely thrown into a dungeon, 
and loaded with irons, by those who expected to reapHi 
sordid ifcdvantage from hb misfortunes. It was a long 
time before his sabjects in England knew what was be- 
came of their warlike monarch* So little intereourse 
was there between different nations at that time^ Ihtf 
^hb discovery is said by some to have been made by a 
poor French minstrel, who^ playing upon hb harp (near 
the fortreis in which Richard was confined) a t^iw 
which he knew ftat anhappy monarch was foad of, was 
answeretef from within by the king, who with his harp* 
played the same tune ; and this dbcovered the place oi 
^ his confinement. 
^^041^ In the mean time, while Richard was thus fruitlessly 
^^^^/'victorious, and afterwards miserably confined, hb affairs 
kt4^^ in England were in a very unprosperous situation. The 
^^ kingdom was put under the govemm^t of two persons, 
one of whom had bought his place, and the olSier had 
risen to it by the meanest arts of adulation. The bishops 
of Durham was ignorant and avaricious ; his colleague, 
Longchamp, who was chancellor of the realm, was na* 
turally proud, and still more ekrted by the conscious* 
ness of possessing hb master^s %iwox. Tempers* so 
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pppomto soon begirt eDinity ; and Lcnogchamp went 
even so fiir as to arrest the person of fak m»o€^e, 
who was obliged to re^n bis power to obtain fais li* 
berty. It was to no pufpoiethat the king, hy his let* 
ters^ commandfed Loagehamp to replace h» coadjutor ; 
tiiis hau^y prefate refused to obey, alleging thc^ he 
knew tiie king's secret ioleolioQS better than to conm 
ply. He proceeded, tiierefore, still to govern the king- 
dom alone ; and as he knew his situation was preca*- 
rious, he increased tbe number of bis guards wtekout 
which he never ventored horn bis palace. In tbe ani* 
versal disgusit which so much power and magpificence 
nf^urally produced against bim, there was no person ia 
tbe kingdoflft hardy enongb to control his wiU, except 
John^ tbe king*s brother, wbov bafving been persofM^ly 
iSdobliged by this {n'elate, was witling to seize the pre* 
sent favourable occasion of universal disccHiient, to op^ 
pose himself to his power. He accopding^y ventured 
to saaitnon^ at Reading, a gespcf al covvnci) of the nobi^ 
lify and prelates ; and cited l.ongcba«p to appear be- 
fore tiieiB. The chaneeHor, saisible of bis own iaso^ 
lence and ti^eir enmity, was unwi^g to trust bimself 
in their power, but shut btmself up in tbe Tower of 
London'. Thence be fled, in the disguise of a female 
habit, beyond sea ; upon which the archbishop of Rouen 
was made justiciary in his room. These dissensions 
were soon known by the king of France, who had by 
this time returned from the Holy Land. He mad<e all 
pc»sible use of Longchamp's resentsmient, to divide the 
English still more effectually; and almost prevailed 
upon Jetm to throw off his idlegiance, by an offer of 
putting him in possession of all Bichard^s continental 
dominions. 

It was in thi^ preearioas situation of affairs that the/^ia^^ 
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English were first informed of the captivity of their be- 
hoved monarch, and the base treatment he bad received, 
without even the colour of justice to gloss over tixe in- 
^^^^f^as jury. The queen-dowager was particularly enraged at 
^mu>4i^ . , A. D. the treatment of her favourrte son* She wrote 
-^^Ty^l 1193. reiterated letters to pope Celestine, to excite 
"^^^^^.his compassion or his indignation, but all to very little 
purpose. The people testified their regard for him with 
all the marks of violence and despair. The clergy con- 
sidered him as a sufferer in the cause of the church ; and 
all mouths were filled with the nobleness of his actions 
and the greatness of his fall. But while these testified 
the sincerity of their sorrow, there were some that se- 
cretly rejoiced in his disaster, and did all they could to 
prolong the term of his captivity. In this number, be- 
sides the king of France, his ancient enemy, was his 
own brother John ; who, forgetting every tie of kindred, 
duty, or gratitude, on the first invitation from Philip, 
suddenly went abroad, and held a conference with him, 
in which the perpetual captivity of Richard was agreed 
upon. He stipulated to deliver into Philip's hand a 
great part of Normandy ; and, in return, he received 
the French king's assurances of being secured on the 
English throne ; and some say that he did homage for 
the crown of England. In consequence of this treaty, 
Philip invaded Normandy, the fortresses of which wei-e 
delivered up to him after a colour of opposition; and 
all but Rouen were subjected to his authority. John, 
on his side, was equally assiduous to secure England ; 
and, upon his arrival in London, claim^ the throne, 
as being heir to his brother, of whose death he pretend- 
ed to have received certain intelligence. But in this 
the traitor's expectations were disappointed. His claim 
was rejected by all the barons, who took such measures 
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to provide for the security of the kingdom, that John 
was obliged to return to the continent, and openly to 
acknowledge his alliance with the king of France. 

In the mean time, the unhappy Richard suffered allJ^»J3j 
the mortifications that malicious tyranny could inflict. ^'*^^'T^ 
The emperor, in order to render him more impatient ^^ 
for the recovery of his liberty, and make him submit to ^ 
the payment of a larger ransom, treated him with the 
greatest severity, and reduced him to a condition worse 
than that of the meanest malefactor. • Richard, how- 
ever, was too noble-spirited to be meanly depressed by 
those indignities. As he did not know what extremities 
he might be reduced to, or what condescensions he 
might be obliged to make, he wrote to the justiciary of 
England to obey no orders that should come from bim^ 
if they seemed in the least contrary to his honour or the 
good of the nation. His precautions were well founded ; 
for the emperor, willing to intimidate him, charged him 
at the diet of Worms with many crimes and misde- 
meanors, partly to justify his own cruelty, and partly to 
swell the ransom. There he was accused of making an 
alliance with Tancred, the usurper of Sicily ; of turning 
the arms of the crusade against a Christian prince ; of 
affronting the duke of Austria before Acre; of obstruct- 
ing the progress of the Christian arms, by his contests 
with the king of France; of concluding a truce with Sa- 
ladin, and leaving Jerusalem in the hands of the infidels. 
These frivolous charges were heard by Richard with be- 
coming indignation. He even waved his dignity to answer 
them ; and so fully vindicated.himself before the princes 
who composed the diet, that they exclaimed loudly 
against the conduct of the emperor, while the pope even 
threatened him with excommunication. This barbarous 
monarch now saw that he coiild no longer detain his pri- 
soner. He therefore was willing to listen to terms of 
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accommoclation. A ransom was agreed upon, which 
amounted to a hundred and fifty thousand marks, or 
about three hundred thousand pounds of our money* 
Of this, Richard was to pay one hundred thousand be- 
fore he received his liberty, and sixty*seven hostages 
were to be delivered for the remainder. The agreement 
being thus made, Richard sent Hubert, one of his faith- 
ful followers in the Holy Land, to England, with the 
terms upon which he was to receive his lib^ty, and with 
a commission to raise money for that purpose. 
jl^— ^^ In the feudal times, every military tenant was, by 
jA J) law, obliged to give aid for the ransom of his lord from 
^ captivity. The tax arising from this obligation was ac- 
cordingly raised throughout the kingdom, and assessed 
by itinerant justices. But the ardour of the people 
outwent the cool offerings of their duty ; great sums 
were raised by voluntary contribution to purchase the 
freedom of their king. The churches and monasteries 
melted down their plate ; the bishops, abbots, and no* 
bles, paid a fourth of their annual income; the inferior 
clergy contributed a tenth of their tithes, and the requi- 
site sum was thus at length amassed ; with which queen 
Eleanor and the justiciary immediately set out for Ger* 
many. 
^^ill^4i^i While the English were thus piously employed in 
^^«4.>«^.preparing for the ransom of their king, Philip was as 
^assiduously occupied in endeavouring to prolong Ri- 
chard's captivity. As he had the passions of the em- 
peror to work upon, whom he knew to be avaricious to 
the last degree, he made him fresh proposals, still more 
lucrative than those which had been agreed upon for 
Richard's ransom. He offered to marry the emperor's 
daughter, and to gratify him with a sum equal to the 
ransom, if he would only detain his prisoner for oae 
year more in captivity. The emperor perceived that he 
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had concluded a treaty with Richard too hastily, and re- 
pented of his rashness. He was very willing to sacri* 
fice every consideration of honour or justice ; but then 
he feared the resentment of his princes, who, in the 
feudal times, had power to punish his injustice. Thus 
he continued fluctuating between his avarice and his 
fears, between different motives equally sordid, until the 
day fixed for the king's deliverance arrived. His a.d. 
releasement from captivity was performed with 1194?. 
great ceremony at Mentz, in presence of the German 
nobility : the money was paid by queen Eleanor, the 
hostages were delivered as a security for the remainder, 
and Richard was restored to freedom. In the mean 
time, the emperor beheld his releasement with an agita- 
tion of all the malignant passions. He could not bear 
to see one, whom he had made his enemy, in a state of 
felicity ; he could not bear to lose the superior advan- 
tages that were offered for his detention. All his ter- 
rors, from his own subjects, gave way to the dictates of 
avarice ; he resolved to send him back to his former 
prison, and gave orders to have him pursued and ar- 
rested. But luckily the messengers were too late. Ri- 
chard, well acquainted with his perfidy, and secretly 
apprised of the offers of the French king, had ordered 
some shipping to attend him at the mouth of the Scheld ; 
so that upon his arrival at the place of embarkation, he 
went instantly on board, although the wind was against 
him, and was out of sight of land when his pursuers 
reached Antwerp, 

Nothing could exceed the joy of the English upon ^e4uuj 
seeing their monarch return, after all his achievements ^^**^*^^ 
imd sufferings. He made his entry into London in tri-"**^ / 
umpb ; and such was the profusion of wealth shown by 
the citizens, that the German lords who attended him 
were heard to say, that if the ea>peror had known of 

o S 
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their afl9uence, he would not so easily have parted with 
their king. He soon after ordered himself to be 
crowned anew at Winchester. He convoked a general 
council at Nottingham, at which he confiscated all his 
traitorous brother*s possessions; and then having made 
proper preparations for avenging himself on the king of 
France, he set sail with a strong body of forces for 
Normandy. 
ij^lu/iia^'j Richard was but one day landed, when his faithless 
(7(AM4t4L*^hro\hev John came to make submission, and to throw 
fizcr(/ti^/*ff- himself at his monarch's feet. It was not without some 
degree of resentment that Richard received a prince, 
who had all along been leagued with his mortal enemy 
against him. However, at the intercession of queen 
Eleanor, he was received into favour. " I forgive him,**^ 
said the king ; " and I wish I could as easily forget his 
otFences as he will forget my pardon.'* This conde- 
scension was not lost upon a man whose heart, though 
naturally bad, was not yet dead to every sentiment of 
humanity. From that time he served him faithfully ; 
and did him signal services in his battles with the king 
of France, which followed soon after. This war, from 
which no permanent consequences resulted, only served 
to keep the animosity of the two nations alive, without 
fixing their claims or pretensions. The most remark- 
able circumstance, in the tedious journals of those trans- 
actions, is the taking the bishop of Beauvais captive at 
the head of his vassals, and his being put in prison by 
Richard. When the pope demanded his liberty, and 
claimed him as a child of the church, the king sent his 
holiness the bloody coat of mail which that prelate had 
worn in battle; asking, whether that was the coat of his 
son? The cruelty of both parties was in this manner in- 
flamed by insult and Yevenge. Both kings frequently 
put out the eyes of their prisoners ; and treaties were 
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concluded and broken with very little repugnance. At 
length the pope's legate induced them to con- a, d. 
elude a treaty, which promised to be attended 1 196. 
with a firm reconciliation. The war, however, was renew- 
ed ; but the death of Richard put an end to the contest. 

Vidomar, viscount of Limoges, a vassal of the a. d. ^^um^ 
crown, had taken possession of a treasure which 1 199..^A^-t^ 
was found by one of his peasants in digging a field ; ^^"^^**^- 
and, to secure the remainder, he sent a part of it to the 
king. Richard, as superior lord, sensible that he had a 
right to the whole, insisted on its being sent him ; and, 
upon refusal, attacked the castle of Chains, where he 
understood this treasure had been deposited. On the 
fourth day of the siege, as he was riding round the place 
to observe where the assault might be given with the 
fairest success, he was aimed at by one Bertram de 
Gourdon,'an archer from the castle, and pierced in the 
shoulder with an arrow. The wound was not in itself 
dangerous ; but an unskilful surgeon endeavouring to 
disengage the arrow from the flesh, so rankled the 
wound that it mortified and brought on fatal symptoms. 
Richard, when he found his end approaching, made a 
will, in which he bequeathed the kingdom, with all his 
treasure, to his brother John, except a fourth part, 
which he distributed among his servants. He ordered 
also that the archer who had shot him should be 
brought into his presence, and demanded " what injur^ 
he had done him that he should take away his life.*' 
The prisoner answered with deliberate intrepidity : 
*' You killed with your own hands my father and my 
two brothers ; and you intended to have hanged me. I 
am now in your power, and my torments may give you 
revenge ; but I will endure them with pleasure, since it 
is my consolation that I have rid the world ot a tyrant." 
Richard, struck with this answer, ordered the soldier to 
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be presented with one hundred shillings, and set at 
liberty ; but Marcade, the general who commanded un« 
der him, like a true ruffian, ordered him to be flayed 
alive, and then hanged. Richard died in the tenth year 
of his reign, and the forty-second of his age, leaving 
only one natural son, called Philip. 
^d^Ac;?^ Richard had all the qualities that could gain the ad- 
^^iu35 miration and love of a barbarous age, and few of those 
that could ensure the approbation of his more refined 
posterity. He was open, magnanimous, generous, and 
brave, to a degree of romantic excess. But then he 
was cruel, proud, and resentful. He valued neither 
the blood nor the treasure of his subjects ; and he en- 
feebled his states by useless expeditions, and by wars 
calculated rather to promote his own revenge than their 
interest. During this reign, the inferior orders of the 
people seemed to increase in power, and to show a de- 
gree of independent obstinacy. Formerly, they were 
kd on to acts of treason by their barons ; they were now 
found to aim at vindicating their rights under a leader 
of their own rank and denomination. The populace of 
London placed at their head one William Fitz-Osbert, 
commonly called Longbeard, who bad been bred to the 
law ; but who, more fond of popularity than business, 
renounced his profession, and espoused the cause of 
the poor with uncommon enthusiasm. He styled him- 
self the saviour of the poor ; and, upon a certain occa- 
sion, even went over to Normandy, where he represented 
to the king that the poor citizens were oppressed by an 
unequal assessment of taxes, and obtained a mitigation. 
His fame for this became so great among the lower or- 
ders of his fellow-citizens, that above fifty thousand of 
them entered into an engagement to defend and to obey 
him. Murders were in consequence daily committed 
in the streets ; but whether by Longbeard's order, is 
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uncertain. The justiciary (for the king was then ab* 
sent) summoned him before the council to answer for 
his conduct : but he came with such a formidable train, 
that none were found hardy enough to accuse him. 
However, he was pursued some time after by a detach- 
ment of officers of justice ; but, killing one of them, he 
escaped with his concubine to the church of St Mary 
Ic Bow, where he defended himself with determined 
resolution. There he was supplied with arms and pro- 
visions, and expected to be joined by the populace ; 
but being deceived in his expectations, he was at last 
forced from his retreat by the smoke of wet straw kin* 
died for the purpose at the door. He was then taken^ 
tried, and convicted ; and being drawn at a horse's tail 
through the streets of London, he was hung in chains, 
with eight of his accomplices. The lower class of peo* 
pie, when he was dead, began to revere a man whom 
they had not spirit to relieve. They stole his gibbet, 
and paid to it a veneration like that offered to the wood 
of the cross. The turf on which it stood was carried 
away, and kept as a preservative from sickness and 
misfortune ; and had not the clergy withstood the tor* 
rent of popular superstition, his memory might have 
probably received honours similar to those paid at the 
shrine of St. Thomas of Canterbury. 



chapter xi. 

John. 

A.D. 1199—1216. 



Were the claims of princes settled on the same prin* ^^t^'j 
ciples that govern the lower orders of mankind, John ^''^^f^^ 
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had nothing to fear from a disputed succession. The 
king of France, who was the only monarch that could 
assist the pretensions of a rival, had long declared for 
John's title; and, during the life of iiis brother, had 
given him the* most convincing proofs of sincerity, in his 
assistance. But it was otherwise now that Richard 
was no more. Philip began to show that his former 
alliances and friendships were calculated not to serve 
John, but to distress England ; not to distribute jus- 
tice, but to increase his own power.^ There was an old 
claimant of the crown, whom indeed Richard, upon his 
taking the cross, declared heir to the throne ; but who 
was afterwards set aside, at the instance of the dowager- 
queen. This was Arthur, the son of his late brother 
> Geoffrey, a youth who, though then but twelve years of 
age, promised to be deserving of the kingdom. Philip, 
who only desired an occasion to embarrass John, soon re- 
solved to second this young claimant's pretensions $ and 
. several of the continental barons immediately declared 
• in favour of Arthur's succession. 

John, who was readily put in possession of the Eng- 

ish throne, lost no time to second his interest on the 

continent ; and his first care was to recover the revolted 

provinces from young Arthur, his nephew. Tb^^fUgr, 

therefore, between the English and French king, was 

renewed with all its former animosity, and all its usual 

detail of petty victories and indecisive engagements. 

A.D. At length a treaty put an end to those contests 

1200. that only served to thin mankind ; and it was 

hastened by a circumstance peculiarly favourable. 

John's nephew Arthur, together with Constantia, his 

mother, distrusting the designs of the king of France, 

who only intended to betray them, came to throw 

themselves on his mfercy, and restored the provinces 

which still continued in their interest* Thus this mon- 
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arch, after a short contest, saw himself undisputed 
sovereign of all the dominions which were annexed to 
the English throne. But he was ill able to preserve 
that power by his prudence, which was thus easily ob- 
tained by the mutual jealousies of his enemies.. His 
first transgression was his marriage with Isabella, 
daughter of the count of Angouleme, while the queen 
was yet alive, and (what still increased the offence) 
while Isabella probably belonged to another a. d. 
husband, the count de la Marche, who ardently 1201. 
loved her. This produced an insurrection against him; 
to repress which he was obliged to have recourse to 
his English subjects for assistance, by whose means the 
confederacy was soon broken ; and John found, by his 
present success, that he might in future commit vio- 
lences with impunity. 

As the method of deciding all disputes by duel wasiJAJruy 
still in full force, John resolved to avail himself of this*^*^ 
advantage against all his refractory barons. He kept 
a. set of hired bravoes, under the title of his champions; 
and these he deputed to fight his cause whenever any 
of the nobility opposed his encroachments. Such con- 
temptible opponents very justly gave the haughty ba- 
rons disgust ; and an universal discontent prevailed 
among them, which at last produced another dangerous 
confederacy. John attempted to break it by oaths, 
protestations, and perfidies ; but every attempt of this 
kind only served to connect his enemies, and render his 
person contemptible. 

Something still remained to render John hateful to i^iL^uu/ 
his subjects; and this ill-disposed prince took the first^*^^*^ 
opportunity of becoming so. Young Arthur and his tvJuJ 
mother, who had so imprudently resigned themselves ou^fiyM^^. 
to his protection, soon perceived their error, and found 
that nothing honourable was to be expected from a I 
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prince of his abandoned character. Observing sorne^ 
what very suspicious in his manner of conducting him- 
self to them, they fled from Mans, where he had de* 
tained them, and retired in the night to Angers, whence 
they went once more to take refuge with tl)eir old pro- 
tector. As it was Philip's interest to treat them with all 
|)0ssible indulgence, they were received with great 
A.D. marks of distinction; and young Arthur's in-^ 
1203. terests were sooii after very vigorously sup- 
ported. One town after another submitted to his au- 
thority; and all his attempts seemed to be attended 
with success. But bis unfortunate ardour soon put an 
end to his hopes and his claims. Being of an enter- 
prising disposition, and fond of military glory, be had 
laid siege to a fortress in which Eleanor, the dowager 
queen, was protected, and defended by a weak garrison. 
John, therefore, falling upon his little army before they 
were aware of his approach, the young prince was taken 
prisoner, together with the most considerable of the re* 
volted barons. The greater part of the prisoners were 
sent over to England ; but the unfortunate prince him- 
self was shut up in the castle of Falaise. John, thus 
finding a rival at his mercy, from whom he had every 
thing to dread, began to meditate upon measures which 
would most effectually remove his future apprehensions. 
No other expedient suggested itself but what is fore- 
most in the imagination of tyrants, namely, the young 
prince's death. How this brave youth was dispatched, 
is not well known : certain it is, that from the moment 
of his confinement he was never heard of more. The 
most probable account of this horrid transaction is as 
A.D. follows. The king having first proposed to one 
1203. of his servants, William de la Braye, to dis- 
patch Arthur, the brave domestic replied, that he was 
a gentleman, and not an executioner. This officer bav* 
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ing positively refused to comply, John had recourse to 
another instrument, who went, with proper directions, to 
the castle where Arthur was confined, to destroy him. 
But still this prince's fate seemed suspended : for Hu- 
bert de Bourg, chamberlain to the king, and constable 
of the place, willing to save him, undertook the cruel 
office himself, and sent back the assassin to his em^- 
ployer. However, he was soon obliged to confess the 
imposture; for Arthur's subjects vowing the severest 
revenge, Hubert, to appease them, revealed the secret 
of his pretended death, and assured them that their 
prince was still alive, and in his custody. John, find- 
ing that his emissaries had more compunction than 
himself, resolved, with his own hands, to execute the 
bloody deed ; and for that purpose he commanded that 
Arthur should be removed to the castle of Rouen, si- 
tuated upon the river Seine. It was at midnight when 
John came in a boat to the place, and ordered the 
young prince to be brought before him. Long con- 
finement, solitude, and the continuance of bad fortune, 
had now broken this generous youth's spirit ; and per- 
ceiving that his deftth was meditated, he threw himself 
in the most imploring manner upon his knees before his 
uncle, and be^ed for mercy. John was too much 
hardened in the school of tyranny, to feel any pity for 
his wretched suppliant. His youth, his affinity, his mer- 
its, were all disregarded, or were even obnoxious in a 
rival. The barbarous tyrant, making no reply, stabbed^^C^^i^. 
him with his own hands ; andy fastening a stone to th€^^^3»^ ' 



/W*.«>t^'' 



dead body, threw it into the Seine. This inhuman ac-^^ 
tion rid John of a hated rival ; but, happily for the in-^^/^ 
struction of future princes, it opened the way to his in-^^J^f^ 
ture ruin. Having in this manner shown himself the 
^enemy of mankind in the prosperity of his reign, the 
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whole world seemed to turn their back upon him in 
his distress. 
J^iM^u4j John was now detested by all mankind ; and during 
hJ^^^^ the rest of his reign he only supported himself in power, 
^]^^.1)y making it the interest of some to protect him, and 
letting others feel the effects of his resentment, if they 
offered to defend themselves. The loss of all his 
French provinces quickly followed his last transgression. 
Not but that he attempted a defence; and even laid 
siege to Alenfon, one of the towns that had revolted 
from him* But Philip, his active rival, persuaded a 
body of knights, who were assembled at a tournament, 
to take his part ; and these readily joining against the 
parricide, quickly obliged him to raise the siege. John, 
therefore, repulsed^'^and stripped of his dominions, was 
obliged to bear the insult with patience ; though, indeed, 
such was the ridiculous absurdity of his pride, that he 
assured those about him of his being able to take back, 
in a day, what cost the French years in acquiring. 
)c2,ji4^u4tJiA. D. Normandy did not long resist the arms of 
t^ui-cJ.^ 1204. Philip. Chateau-Gaillard, one of its strongest 
^^'^/^^^'^ortresses, being taken after an obstinate siege, the 
whole duchy lay open to the invader ; and while John 
basely sought safety by flying into England, Philip, se- 
cure of his prey, pushed his conquests with vigour. The 
whole duchy submitted to his authority ; and thus, after 
being for near three centuries dismembered from the 
French monarchy, was again united to it. 
JA^M^ John, being thus deprived of all his continental do- 
•^•^t*^ minions, resolved to wreak his vengeance on that part 
o*!l^^uiclp^ the monarchy which still acknowledged subjection. 
Upon his arrival, therefore, in England, he began to lay 
the blame of this ill success upon his barons, who, he 
pretended, had deserted his standard in Normandy. To 
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punish them for this imputed offence, he levied large 
sums upon their estates and effects, under colour of 
preparations ifor a Norman expedition. He then sum- 
moned all his barons to attend him ; but capriciously 
deferred this execution of his projects to another oppor- 
tunity. The year following he put to sea, as if a.d. 
with a firm resolution to do wonders; but re- 1205. 
turned soon after, without making the smallest attempt. 
Another year elapsed, when he promised that he would 
then redeem his country's reputation by a most signal 
blow. He set sail, landed at Rochelle, marched to 
Angers, laid the city in ashes ; and hearing that a.d. 
the enemy were preparing to oppose him, he 1206. 
re-embarked his troops, and returned once more to his 
indignant country, loaded with shame and confusion. 

Hitherto John was rather hateful to his subjects than WJdbuMf^ 
contemptible; they rather dreaded than despised him. ^^<^^. 
But he soon showed that he mi^ht be offended, if not 
without resentment, at least with impunity. It was the 
fate of this vicious prince to make those the enemies 
of himself whom he wanted abilities to make the enemies 
of each other. The clergy had for some time acted as 
a community independent of the crown, and had their 
elections of each other generally confirmed by the pope, 
to whom alone they owned subjection. However, the 
election of archbishops had for some time been a con- 
tinual subject of dispute between the suffragan bishops 
and the Augustine monks ; and both had precedents to 
confirm their pretensions. Things being in this situation, 
Hubert, the archbishop of Canterbury, died : and the 
Augustine monks, in a very private manner, made choice 
of Reginald, their sub-prior. The bishops exclaimed at 
this election, as a manifest invasion of their privileges ; 
and a furious theological contest was likely to ensue. A 
politic prince would have seized such a conjuncture 
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with joy, and would hftve managed tbe quarrel in such 
a manner, as to enfeeble the exorbitant power of tbe 
clergy by inflaming their mutual animosity. But John 
was not a politic prince. He immediately sided with 
the suffragan bishops ; and John de Grey, bishop of 
Norwich, was unanimously chosen. To decide the 
claims of both parties, it was expedient to appeal to the 
see of Rome : an agent was sent by the bishops to 
maintain their cause, while the monks dispatched twelve 
of their order to support their pretensions. Innocent 
III., who then filled the chair, possessed an unbounded 
share of power, and his talents were equal to the vene* 
ration in which he was held. He seized with avidity 
that conjuncture which John failed to use : and vacat** 
ing the claims of both parties, as uncanonical and ille« 
LUi^j^ '^•^^ %^ he enjoined the monks to choose cardinal 
^/l^^. 1207- Stephen Langton^ an Englishman, then at tbe 
court of Rome, as a fit person to fill the vacant dignity. 
This was an encroachment of power that the sec of 
Rome bad long been aiming at, and was now resolved 
to maintain. The being able to nominate to the greatest 
dignity in the kingdom, next to that of the king, was an 
acquisition that would effectually give the court o€ 
Rome an authority which it had hitherto vainly pre- 
tended to assume. So great an insult was to be intro- 
duced to this weak prince with persuasions adapted to 
his capacity ; and the pope accordingly sent him a most 
affectionate letter, with a present of four gold rings &et 
with precious stones. He begged John to consider se- 
riously the form of the rings, their number, their matter, 
and their colour. Their form being round, shadowed 
out eternity, for which it was his duty to prepare. Their 
number, four, denoted the four cardinal virtues, which' 
it was his duty to practise. Their matter being gold^ 
tbe nK)st precious of metals^ denoted wisdom^ the most 
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precious of accomplishments, which it was his duty to 
acquire : and as to their colour, the green colour of the 
emerald represented ftiith ; the yellow of the sapphire, 
hope ; the redness of the ruby, charity ; and the splen- 
dour of the topaz, good works. John received the rings, 
and thought all the pope's illustrations very beautiful, 
but resolved not to admit Stephen Langton as archbi- 
shop of Canterbury. 

As all John's measures were conducted with vio- U^JU^l^ 
lence, he sent two knights of his train, who were fit in-^^^^''^^«>*^-^ 
struments for such a prince, to expel the monks from 
their convent, and to take possession of their revenues* 
The pope was not displeased at this instance of his im- 
petuosity I he was sensible that John would smk in the 
contest, and therefore persevered the more vigorously in 
his pretensions. He began his attempts to carry bis 
measures by soothing, imploring, and urging ; he pro- 
ceeded to threats, and at last sent three English prelates 
to the king to inform him, that, if he persevered in bis 
disobedience, he would put the kingdom under the sen- 
tence of an interdict. The other prelates threw them- 
selves on their knees before the king; entreated him in 
the most earnest manner not to bring upon them the 
resentment of the holy tribunal ; exhorted him to re- 
ceive the new primate, and to restore the monks to their 
convent, from which they had been expelled. But these 
entreaties served only to inflame his resentment. He 
broke out into the most violent invectives ; and swore 
by God's teeth, his usual oath, that if the kingdom was 
put under an interdict, he would banish the whole body 
of the clergy, and confiscate all their possessions. This 
idle threat only served to hasten the resentment of the 
pontiff. Perceiving the king's weakness, and how little 
he was loved by his subjects, he issued at last the sen- 
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A.D, tence of the interdict, which was so much dread- 
1208. ed by the whole nation. This instrument of 
terror in the hands of the see of Rome, was calculated 
to strike the senses in the highest degree, and to ope- 
rate upon the superstitious minds of the people. By it 
a stop was immediately put to divine service, and to the 
administration of all the sacraments but baptism. The 
church-doors ^ere shut, the statues of the saints were 
laid on the ground. The dead were refused Christian 
burial, and were thrown in the ditches and on the high- 
ways, without the usual rites, or any funeral solemnity. 
Marriage was celebrated in the church-yards, and the 
people were prohibited from the use of meat, as in times 
of public penance. They were debarred frpm all plea- 
sure ; they were prohibited from shaving their beards, 
frohi saluting each other, and giving any attention to 
their apparel. Every circumstance seemed calculated 
to inspire religious terror, and testified the apprehen- 
sions of divine vengeance and indignation. Against 
such calamity, increased by the deplorable lamentations 
of the clergy, it was in vain that John exerted all his 
authority, threatened and punished, and opposed the 
terrors of his temporal power to their ecclesiastical cen- 
sures. It was in vain that he banished some, and con- 
fined others ; it Was in vain that he treated the adhe- 
rents of Langton with rigour, and ordered all the con- 
cubines of the clergy to be imprisoned. The church 
conquered by perseverance; and John saw himself 
every day growing more obnoxious and more contempt- 
ible. The barons, many of whose families he had dis- 
honoured by his licentious amours, were almost to a 
man his declared enemies. The clergy represented him in 
the most odious light to the people : and nothing remain- 
ed to him but the feeble relics of that power which had 
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been so strongly fixed by his father, that all his vices 
^ere hitherto unable totially to overthrow it. : - ^o^oa/ 

In the mean time the pope, seeing all the conse- ^ebi9«c4 
quences he expected attending the interdict, and that ^J:*^ 
the king was thus rendered perfectly disagreeable to his jJ^^J^. 
subjects, resolved to second his blow ; and, while the K^ 
people were yet impressed with terror, determined to 
take advantage of their consternation. The church of 
RonK* had artiticially contrived a gradation of sentences ; 
by which, while she inflicted one punishment, she taught 
the sufferers to expect more formidable consequences 
from those which were to ensue. On the back of the 
interdict therefore, came the sentence of excommuni- 
cation^ by which John was at once rendered impious 
and unfit for human society. No sooner was this Aii>« 
terrible sentence denounced against him, than 1S09* 
his subjects began to think of opposing his authority. 
The clergy were the first to set an example of disobedi- 
ence. Geoffrey, archdeacon of Norwich, who was in- 
trusted with a considerable office in the court of exche- 
quer, resigned his employment; which so exasperated 
the king, that he had him confined, and, ordering his 
bead to be covered with a great leaden cope, thus kept 
him in torment till he died. Most of the other bishops, 
dreading his fate, left the kingdom. Many of the nobi* 
lity also, terrified at the king's tyranny, went into vo« 
luntary exile ; and those who remained employed their 
time in cementing a confederacy against him. The! next 
gradation of papal indignation was to absolve a.d. 
Johu^s subjects from their oaths of fidelity and 1211. 
allegiance, and to declare every one excommunicated 
who had any commerce with him in public or private, 
ftt his table, in his council, or even in private conversa- 
tion; John, hovyever, still continued refractory ; and 
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only OM step more remained fbr the pope to takei ud 
this was to ^ve away the kingdom to anodier. 
M»^ No sitHation could be more deplorable than that of 



'^^^^[^[^John upon this occasion. Furious at his indignities^ 
vw^^ jealous of his subjects, and apprehending an enemy in 
every face,-*--4t is said that, fearing a conspiracy against 
his life, he shut himself up a whole night in the castle 
of Nottingham, and suffered none to approach his per^ 
son. Being informed that the king <rf Wales had taken 
part against him, he ordered all the Welsh hostages to 
be instantly pot to death. Being apprehensive of the 
fidelity of his barons, be required their sons and 
daughters as hostages for their otiedience. When his 
officers repaired on this odious duty to the castle of 
William de Braouse, a nobleman o( great note, that 
baron'Ss wife resolutdly told them, that she wonld never 
trust her children in the hands of a B»in who bad so 
barbarously muvdered bis own nephew. John waa so 
provoked at this merited reproach, that he sent a body 
of forces to seize the person of E^*aouse, who fled into 
Ireland with bis wife md family. Bot John's indigna^ 
tion pursued them there ; and, discovering the unhappy 
lunily in their retreat, he seised the wife and son, 
whom he starved to death in prison, while the nn* 
fortunate father narrowly escaped by flj^iog into 
France. 
)ct 0^f^ Meanwhile the pope, who had resolved on giving the 
^%^j^' kingdom to another, was employed in fixing upon a 
^yi^^persaa who was willing to accept the donation, and had 
^uj^ to vindicate his claim. Philip, the kiog.of France, 

seemed the (ktest for such an nndertaking : be was po* 
litic and powerful ; he had already despoiled John of 
his continental dominions, and was the most likely per^ 
son to deprive him of the remainder* To hted, tbeve** 
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fofd, tti6 pope ftiide a tender of the kki^doai of a*d/^^^^ 
England J and PbiHp ardently embmced the IS 12*/^*^ ^4 V^ 
offef . T6 &€r#ttgthen the band* of Philip still rtiore,"^^'^^ 
the pope published ttcrasade against the <tepoiediiKm^ 
areb alt over Europe, eftbotrting the nobility, the 
knights, and nien of every condition^ to take up arm^ 
against that persedutor of the thurch, and to enlist un^ 
d«* the French banner. Philip was not less active on 
bis part : he levied a gre^t army ; and, summoning all 
the vassals of the crown to attend him at Rouen, he 
collected a fleet of seventeen hundred vessels a.d. 
in the iseft- ports of Normandy and Picardy, al- 1813. 
ready devouring in imagination the kingdom he was ap- 
pointed to possess. 

Jpbn, who, unsettled and apprehensive, scarcely il^^it^ 
knew where to turn, was still able to make an expiring^/*>A'*u^ 
effort to receive the enemy* AU^hated as he was, the 
natural enmity between the French and the En^isb, 
the name of king, which be still retained, and 40di6 t^ 
maining power, put him at the head of sixty thousand 
mien ; a sufficient number indeed, but not to be relied 
on \ and with these fa« advanced to Dover. Europe 
now regarded the important preparations on both sides 
with impatience ; and tl>6 decisive blow was soon ex- 
pected, in which the church was to triumph or to be 
overthrown. But neither Philip nor John had abilky 
equaJ to the pontijBF by whom they were actuated ^ he » 
appeared on this occasion too refined a piolitician for 
either. He only intended to make use of Philip's power 
to intimidate bis refractory too, not to destroy him. , ; ^S: 
He expected more advantages from his agrcenjent with 
a prince so abject both in character and fortune, than 
from his alliance with a great and victorious monarch, 
who, having nothing else left to conquer, might direct 
his power against his benefactor. He therefore secretly 
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commissioiied Paadolf, his legate, to admit of Jobo^B 
. ^ubmissioiit in case it should be offered ; and he die* 
tated the terms which >vould be proper for him to im- 
pose. In consequence of this, the legate passed through 
France, where he beheld Philip's great armament ready 
to set sail, and highly commended that monarches zeal 
and expedition. From thence he went in person, or, as 
some say, sent over an envoy, to Dover, under pretence 
of negotiating with the barons, and had a cQnferen(3e 
with John upon his arrivaL He there represented to 
tbb forlorn prince the numbers of the enemy, the hatred 
of bis own subjects, and the secret confederacy which 
had been formed in England against him. He intimated, 
that there was but one way to secure himself, from im- 
pending danger; which was, to put himself under the 
pope's protection, who was a merciful father, and still 
willing to receive a repentant sinner to his bosom. John 
was too much intimidated by the manifest dai^er of his 
situation not to embrace every means offered for bis 
safety. He assented to the truth of the legctte's remon-^ 
straoces, and took an oath to perform whatever stipulap 
tions the pope should impose. When be had thus 
sworn to the performan<^ of an unknown cqmmand, the 
artful Italian so well managed the barons, and so effec* 
tually intimidated the king, that he persuaded himjto 
take the most extraoi^dinary oath in all the records of 
history, before all the people, kneeling upon his knees, 
and with his bands held up between those of the legate. 
'^ I, John, by the grace of God kbg of England and 
lord of Ireland, in order to expiate my sins, from my 
own free will, and the advice of my barons, give to the 
cljurch of Rome, to pope Innocent and his successors, 
the kingdom of England, and all other prerogatives of 
my crown. I will hereafter hold them as the pope's 
vassal. I will be faithful to God, to the church of Rome, 
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to the pope my master, and his successors legitimately 
electejd. I promise to pay him a tribute of a thousand 
marks yearly; to wit, seven hundred for the kingdom of 
England, and three hundred for the kingdom of Ireland.'' 
Having thus done homage to the legate, and agreed to 
reinstate Langton in the primacy, he received the crown, 
tvhich he had been supposed to have forfeited, while the 
legate trampled under his feet the tribute which John 
had consented to pay. 

Thus, after all his armaments and expectations, V\\\^ jlM^ft^ 
lip saw himself disappointed of his prey, and perceived /Wt uW 
that the pope had over-reached him in this transaction. ^^^"^ 
Nevertheless, as he had undertaken the expedition at the 
pope's request, he was resolved to prosecute the war in 
opposition to him and all his censures. He laid before 
his vassals the ill treatment he had received from the 
court of Rome ; and they all vowed to second his enter- 
prise, except the earl of Flanders, who declared against 
the impiety of the undertaking. In the mean time, 
while the French king was resolving to bring this refrac- 
tory nobleman to his duty, the English admiral attack- 
ed the French fleet in their harbours, where he took 
three hundred ships, and destroyed a hundred more. 
Philip finding it impossible to prevent the rest from 
falling into the hands of the enemy, set fire to them 
himself, and was thus obliged to give up all designs 
upon England. John was now once more, by a.d. 
the most abject submissions, reinstated in power; 1 S 14. 
but his late humiliations did not in the least serve to 
relax his cruelty or insolence. One Peter of Pontes 
fract, a hermit, had foretold that the king this very year 
should lose his crown ; and for that rash prophecy he 
had been thro.wn into Corfe castle : John now deter- 
mined to punish him as an impostor, and had him ar- 
raigned for that purpose. The poor hermit, who was 
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probably some ivretcbed enthusiast, asserted the truth 
of bis prediction, alleging that the king had given up his 
crown to the pope, from whom he again received it. This 
argument would have prevailed with any person less 
cruel than John. The defence was supposed to aug- 
ment the crime. Peter wa,s dragged at horses' tails to 
the town of Warebam, and there hanged on a gibbet 
with his wn. 
\X\MZy*»>uu\r ^^ ^^^^ manner, by repeated acts of cruelty, by expe- 
su^^o^, ditions without effect and humiliations without reserve, 
John wa^ long become the detestation of all mankind, 
l&qvally odious and cpntemptible, both in public and 
prfvat? life, he affronted the barons by bis insolence, 
fmd disbononred their families by his debaucheiies ; he 
enraged them by his tyranny, and impoverished them 
by. bis exactions. But now, as he had given up the in- 
dependence of bis kingdom to a foreign poiwer, his sub- 
jects thought they had a right tp claim a part of that 
power which be bad been granting so liberally to stran* 

^^^^^ The barons had been long forming a confederacy 

'^el^^ ?g»inst him ; but tbeir onion was broken, or their aims 

^^ disappointed, by various and unforeseen accidents. No^ 

thing nx present seemed so mncb to forward their com^ 

binali^s as the concurrence of L^ngton the primate, 

whOf though forced nppn tlie kingdom by the see of 

Rome, amply compensated to his countrymen by his 

attachment to tboir real interests. 

^- Ul^^ This {M-elate, either a sincere friend of the people or 

,^%tMii^ a secret enemy to the king; or supposing that, in their 

)^UUic naqtual eoni)ict, the dergy woqld become superior; or, 

•j^^J^^ perhaps^, instigated by all these motives ; had formed a 

fy plan for reforming the government, which stiU continued 

in a very fluctuating situation. At a synod of his pre-^ 

lat«6 and <^ergy, convened in St Paul> op pretence of 
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examining the losses sustaiQed by the exiled bisbaps, be 
conferred privately with a number of barons^ and ex- 
patiated upon the vices and the injustice of their sove- 
reign. He showed them a copy of Henry the First's 
charter, which was luckily found in a monastery ; for 
so little bad those charters, extorted from kings at their 
coronation, been hitherto observed, that they soon came 
into disuse, and were shortly after buried in oblivion* 
There was but one copy of this important charter now 
left in the kingdom ; and that, as was observed, was 
found in the rubbish of an obscure monastery. How- 
ever, it contained so many articles tending to restore 
and fix the boundaries of justice, that Langton exhorted 
the confederating barons to insist on the renewal and 
observance of it. The barons swore they would lose 
their lives sooner than forego those claims that were 
founded on nature, on reason, and precedent. The 
confederacy every day began to spread wider, and to 
take in almost all the barons of England. 

A new and a more numerous meeting was summoned !)ic/(0(Ki9t 
by Langton, at St, Edmund's- bury, under colour of de-**^^^«^ 
votion. He again produced to the assembly the charter J^Ck<^ 
of Henry, and renewed bis exhortations to continue 
stedfast and zealous in their former laudable conspiracy. 
The barons, inflamed by his eloquence and still more 
by their injuries, and also encouraged by their numbers, 
solemnly swore before the high altar to adhere to each 
other, to insist on their demands, and to persevere in 
their attempts until they obtained redress. They agreed, 
that after Christmas they would prefer their common 
petition in a body ; and in the mean time separated, 
with resolutions of putting themselves in a posture of 
defence, of enlisting men, and fortifying their castles. 
Purauant to their promise and obligatioiKSy they repair* 
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A. i>. ed, in the beginning of January, to London, ac^ 
1315. coutred in military garb and equipage, and pre* 
sented their demands to the king ; alleging that he had 
promised to grant them at the time he was absolved 
from his excommunication, when he consented to a con- 
firmation of the laws of Edward the Confessor. On 
the other hand, John, far from complying with their re- 
quest, resented their presumption, and even insisted 
upon a promise under their hands and seals, that they 
would never demand, or attempt to extort, such privi«^ 
leges for the future. This, however, they boldly re- 
fused, and considered as an unprecedented act of power; 
so that, perceiving their unanimity, in order for a while 
to break their combination, he desired farther time to 
consider of an answer to their demands. He promised, 
that at the festival of Easter he would give a positive 
reply to their petition ; and offered them the archbishop 
of Canterbury ,*the bishop of Ely, and theearl-marechal, 
as sureties for fulfilling his engagements. The baront 
accepted the terms, and peaceably returned to their ha* 
bitations. They saw their own strength, and were cer* 
tain at any time to enforce their d<?mands. 
>1»vma:^ Freedom could never have found a more favourable 
Ocf ^^•^^conjuncture for its exertions than under the government 
'^uJilljiC q{ a weak and vicious monarch, such as John was, 
whose resistance only served to give splendour to every 
opposition. Although he had granted the barons assu- 
rances of his good intentions, yet nothing was farther 
from his heart than complying with their demands. In 
order to break their league, he had recourse to the 
power of the clergy, of whose influence he had experi- 
ence from his own recent misfortunes. He courted 
their favour, by granting them a charter, establishing all 
those rights of which they were already in possession^ 
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httd which he now pretended liberally to bestow, when 
be had not the ability to refuse. He took the cross, to 
ingratiate himself still farther; and, that he might en- 
joy the privileges annexed to the profession, he appeal- 
ed to the po(ie against the usurpation of hU barons, and 
craved his holy protection. Nor were the barons re- 
miss in their appeals to the pontiff. They alleged that 
their just privileges were abridged, and entreated the in- 
terposition of his authority with the king/ The pope 
did not hesitate in taking his part. A king whq had 
already given up all to his protection, who had regular- 
ly paid the stipulated tributes, and who took every oc- 
casion to advance the interests of the church, was much 
more meritorious in his eyes than a confederacy of ba- 
rons, whom, at best, he could manage with difficulty, 
and whose first endeavours would perhaps be to shake 
off his authority. He therefore wrote letters to Eng- 
land; reproaching Langton and the bishops for favouring 
these dissensions, and coomianding them to prdmote 
peace between the parties. He exhorted the barons to 
conciliate the king by humble entreaties ; and promis- 
ed, upon their obedience, to interpose his own authority 
in favour of such of their petitions as he should find to 
be just. At the same time he annulled their associa* 
tions, and forbad them to engage in any confederacy for 
the future. 

Neither the bishops iior barons paid the least regard ^c*.ayM4M 
to the pope's remonstrance ; and as for John's pretences ^t*^*X^. 
of taking the cross, they turned them into ridicule. aX«. 
They had for some time detected the interested views 
of the see of Rome. They found that the pope consult- 
ed only his own interests, instead of promoting those 
of the church or the state. They continued, indeed to 
reverence bis authority as much as ever, when exerted 
on points of duty ; but they now began to distinguish 
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between bis re%ious and bis political aims, adbering to 
the one and rejecting the other. The bishops and bo- 
rons, therefore, on this occasion, employed all their arts 
and emissaries to kindle a spirit of revolt in the nation; 
and there was now scarcely a nobleman in the kingdo^ai 
who did not. either personally engage in tlie design, or 
secretly favour the undertaking. After waiting till 
Easter, when the king promised to return them an an- 
swer, they met by agreement at Stamford. There tbey 
assembled a force of above two thousand knights^ and 
a bo^y of foot to a prodigious number. Thence, elated 
with their power, tliey marched to Brackley, about 
twenty miles from Oxford, the place where the court 
then resided. John, bearing of their approach, sent 
the archbishop of Canterbury, the earl of Pembroke, 
and otliers q{ his council, to know the i^rticulars of 
their request, and what those liberties were which they 
80 earnestly importuned him to grant. The barons de^ 
liverc^l a schedule, containing the chief articles oT their 
demands, and of which the charters of Henry and Ed* 
ward formed the ground»work. No sooner were they 
shown to the king, than he burst into a furious passion, 
and asked why the barons did not also demand his 
kingdom ; swearing that he would never comply with 
such exorbitant demands. But the confederacy was 
now too strong to fear much from the consequences of 
bis resentment. They chose Robert Fitzwalter for their 
general, whom they dignified with tlie title of ** JVJare* 
4rhal of the army of God and of the Holy Church," end 
proceeded without farther ceremony to make war upon 
the king. They besieged Northampton, they took Bed* 
ford> they were joyfully received into London. They 
wrote circular letters to all the nobility and gentlemen 
who had not yet declared in their favour, and menaced 
their estates with devastation in ctise of refusal or dtlay. 
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In the mean time the timid king was left with a mean M^^ 
retinue of only seven knights, at Odiham in Hants, '^^'^'^ 
where he vainly endeavoured to avert the storm by the /^^^^^' 
mediation of his bishops and ministers. He appealed 
to Langton against these 6erce remonstrants, little 
suspecting that the primate himself was leagued against 
him. He desired him to fulminate the thunders of the 
church upon those who had taken arms against their 
prince; aod aggravated the impiety of their opposition, 
as he was engaged in the pious and noble duties of the 
crusade. Langton permitted the tyrant to waste his 
passion in empty complaints, and declared he would 
not pass any censure where he found no delinquent He 
promised indeed that much might be done, if some foreign 
auxiliaries, whom John had lately brought over, were 
dismissed ; and the weak prince, supposing his advice 
sincere, disbanded a great number of Germp.ns and 
Flemings whom he had retained io his service. When 
the king had thus left himself without protection, he 
thoughtitwas the duty of Langton to perform his promise, 
and to give him tlie aid of the church, since be had dis* 
carded all temporal assistants. But what was his surprise, 
when the archbishop refused to excommunicate a single 
baron, and peremptorily opposed bis commands ! John, 
stung with resentment and regret, knew not where to 
turn for advice or comfort : as he had hitherto sported 
with the happiness of mankind, he could not reasonably 
complain if his people secretly rejoiced in his sufFeric^, 
He now began to think that any terms were to be com* 
plied with; and that it was better to reign a limited 
prince than sacrifice bis crown, and perhaps his life, to 
ambition. 6ut iirst he offered to refer all differences to 
the pope alone, or to eight barons, four tp be chosen by 
himself and four by the confederates. This the barons 
r^cor^fqliy rejected. He then assured them that b^ 
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would submit at discretion, aud that it was bi3 supreme 
pleasure to grant all their demands : a conference wad 
accordingly appointed, and all things were adjusted for 
this most important treaty. 
t^u^oUiu^ The ground where the king's commissioners met the 
Dc*. ^oiL/barons was between Staines and Windsor, at a place 
^ ^called Runimede, still held in reverence by posterity, as 
^ the spot where the standard of freedom was first erected 
(in England. There the barons appeared, with a vast 
number of knights and warriors, on the fifteenth day of 
June, while those on the king's part came a day or two 
after. Both sides encamped apart, like open enemies. 
The debates between power and precedent are gienerally 
but of short continuance. The barons, determined oil 
carrying their aims, would admit of few abatements ; and 
the king's agents being for the most part in their in- 
terests, few debates ensued. After some days, the king, 
with a facility that was somewhat suspicious, signed and 
\ \ yV sealed the charter required of him ; a charter which con- 
^=|jltinues in force to this day, and is the famous bulwark 
9 bfAof English liberty, known by the name of Magna 
*; v: I Charta. This famous deed either granted or secured 
very important privileges to those orders of the king- 
dom that were already possessed of freedom, namely, to 
the clergy, the barons, and the gentlemen ; as for the 
inferior and the greatest part of the people, they were 
still treated as slaves, and it was long before they cbuld 
come to a participation of legal protection. 
a^Ji- The clergy, by this charter, had their former grants 

aJ^^ confirmed. All check upon appeals to Rome was re- 
■^ moved, by allowance to every man to depart the king- 
dom at pleasure; and the fines upon the clergy, for any 
offence, were ordained to be proportionable to their tehi- 
poral, not their ecclesiastical possessions. With re- 
spect to the barons, they were secured in the custody of 
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the vacant abbeys and convents which were under their 
patronage. The reliefs or duties to be paid for earl- 
doms, baronies, and knights' fees, were fixed, which be- 
fore were arbitrary. This charter decreed, that barons 
should recover the lands of their vassals, forfeited for 
felony, after being a year and a day in possession of the 
crown ; that they should enjoy the wardships of their 
military tenants, who held other lands of the crown by 
a different tenure ; that a person knighted by the king, 
though a minor, should enjoy the privileges of a full- 
grown man, provided he was a ward of the crown. It 
enacted, that heirs should be married without disparage- 
ment; and before the marriage was contracted, the nearest 
relations were to be informed of it. No scutage or tax 
was to be imposed upon the people by the great council 
of the nation, except in three particular cases ; the king's 
captivity, the knighting his eldest son, and the marrying 
his eldest daughter. When the great council was to be 
assembled, the prelates, earls, and great barons, were to 
be called to it by a particular writ, the inferior barons 
by the summons of the sheriff. It also ordained, , that 
the king should not seize any baron's land for a debt to 
the crown, if the baron possessed personal property suf- 
ficient to discbarge the debt. No vassal was to be al- 
lowed to sell so much of his land, as to incapacitate 
him from performing the necessary service to his lord. 
With respect to the people, the following were the prin- 
cipal clauses calculated for their benefit. It was or- 
dained, that all the privileges and immunities, granted 
by the king to his barons, should be also granted by the 
barons to their vassals. One weight and one measure, 
it was declared, shall be observed throughout the whole 
kingdom; merchants shall be allowed to transact all 
business, without being exposed to any arbitrary tolls 
and impositions ; they, and all freemen, shall be allowed 
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to go out of tbe kingdom, and return to it lU pleasure ; 
London, and all cities and boroughs, shall preserve their 
ancient liberties, immunities, and free customs ; aids or 
taxes 3hall not be required of them, except by the cod-' 
sent of the great council ; no towns or individuals shall 
be obliged to make or support bridges, but by ancient 
customs ; the goods of every freeman shall be disposed 
accoi'ding to his will ; if he die intestate, bis heirs shall 
succeed to them ; no officer of the crown shall take any 
horses, carts, or wood, without the consent of the owner } 
the king's courts of justice shall be stationary, and shall 
no longer follow his person ; they shall be open to every 
one, and justice shall no longer be bought, refused, or 
delayed by them ; the sheriffs shall be incapacitated to 
hold pleas of the crown, and shall not put any person 
upon his trial from rumour or suspicion alone, but upon 
the evidence of lawful witnesses ; no freeman shall be 
taken x>r imprisoned, or dispossessed of his fre^ tene-^ 
ment and liberties, or outlawed, or banished, or anywise 
hurt or injured, unless by the legsd judgement of his 
peers, or by the law of the land ; and all who suffered 
otherwise, in this and the two former re^ns, shall be 
restored to their rights and possessions ; every freeman 
shall be fined in proportion to bis fault, and no fine shall 
be levied on him to his utter ruin. Such trere the 9ti« 
pulations in favour of that part of the people, who, be- 
ing either merchants or the descendants of the nobles 
or of the clergy, were thus independent of an immediate 
lord. But that part of tlie people who tilled the ground, 
wbo constituted, in all probability, the majority of' tbe 
nation, had but one single clause in their favour, which 
stipulated, that fM> villain or rustic should by any fine be 
bereaved of bis carls> ploughs, and instruments of bus* 
bairdry. As for the rest, they were considered a» a panrt 
of the property belonging to an estate^ and passed away 
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with the horses, cows, and other Md^vmbles, lit the wilt 
of the owner. 

This great charts being agreed to by all, signed by both J^*-^ <*^. 
parties, and ratified, the barons, knowmg the perfidious ^"^^^^,1^ ^' 
disposition of the king, endeavoured to secure the ob^ 
servance of it by prevailing upon him to appoint twenty^ 
five of their order as conservators of the public liberty. 
These were to admonish the king, if he should act con- 
trary to his written obligations ; and, in case of resist- 
ance, they might levy war against him, and attack his 
castles. John, with his usual perfidy, seemed to submit 
passively to all these regulations, however injurious to 
majesty ; and even sent writs to the sheriffs, ordering 
them to constrain every one to swear obedience to the 
twenty-five barons. He pretended that his government 
was henceforth to undergo a total reformation, more in- 
dulgent to the liberty and independence of the people* 
His subjects therefore flattered themselves with brighter 
prospects; and it was thought the king's misfortunes 
had humanized his disposition. 

Bat John's seeming tranquillity was mere dissimulft-5^^2^ 
tion. The more care his barons had taken to bind binf^-^^'^-' 
to their will, the more impatient he grew under their re-*^^'*^ 
strictions. He burned with desire to shake off the con-* 
ditions they had imposed upon him. The submissions 
he had paid to the pope, and the insults he had sustained 
from the king of France, slightly affected him, as they 
were hb equals ; but the sense of his subjection to his 
own vassals sunk deep in his mind ; and he was deter- 
mined, at all events, to recover his former power of do^ 
ing mischief. He grew sullen, silent, and reserved. He 
shunned the society of his former companions, and even 
retired into the Isle of Wight, as if to hide his disgrace 
in solitude. He was still, however, employed in machi- 
nations, to obtain revenge. He had sent to the ioatu 
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B^nt to enlist a larste body of mercenary troopA ; be bad 
made complaints to tbe pope of the insurrections. of bis 
subjects against bim; and the pontiff very warmly 
espoused bis cause. A bull was sent over, annutlsng 
tbe whole charter; and at tbe same time tbe foreign 
forces arrived, whom John intended to employ in giving 
efficacy to bis intentions. 

He now no longer took shelter under the arts of dis- 
simulation, but acted the bold tyrant ; a character that 
became him much better. The barons, after obtaining 
the charter, seemed to have been lulled into a fatal se-. 
curity ; and took no measures for assembling their forces 
in case of the introduction of a foreign army. The king, 
therefore, was for some time undisputed master of the 
field, at the head of an army of Germans, Brabantihes, 
and Flemings, all eager for battle, and inspired with the 
hopes of dividing the kingdom among them. The castle 
of Rochester was first invested, and, after an obsti* 
nate resistance, was obliged to surrender at discretion. 
John, irritated at the length of the siege, was going to 
bang the governor and all the garrison, contrary to the 
laws of war ; but, at the intercession of one of his g?ne- 
raU, he only put the inferior prisoners to death. After 
the reduction of this important fortress, the royal inter- 
ests began to prevail ; and two armies were formed, with, 
one of which the king marched northward, subduing 
all fortresses and towns that lay in his way. The other 
army, commanded by the earl of Salisbury, was equally 
vigorous and successful ; sevend submitted at bis ap- 
proach, and London itself was in the utmost danger. 
The foreign mercenaries committed the most horrible 
cruelties in their march, and ravaged the country in a 
most dreadful manner, being urged at once by their na- 
tural rapacity and the cruelty of tbe king. Nothing 
was seen but the flames of villages and castles; constert 
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nalloQ and misery were pictured in the looks of the 
people; and tortures were every where exercised by 
tbs soldiers to make the inhabitants reveal their riches. 
Wherever the king marched, the provinces were laid 
waste on each side of his progress ; for he considered 
every estate which was not his immediate property 
as entirely hostile, and a proper object oif military exe- 
cution. 

The barons, reduced to this deplorable situation, i^/^-^;«*^ 
their estates destroyed, their liberties annihilated, and^H^*^ 
their persons exposed to the revenge of a malicious ^^ 
tyrant, lost all power of self-defence. They were able 
to raise no army in England that could stand before 
their ravager, and yet they had no hopes from submis* 
sion. In this desperate exigence they applied to the 
old enemy of their country, Philip king of France, and 
offered to acknowledge Lewis, the eldest son of that 
monarch, as their sovereign, on condition of his afford- 
ing them protection against their domestic destroyer. 
No proffer could have been more agreeable to this am- 
bitious monarch, who long wanted to annex England 
^ the rest of his dominions. He therefore instantly 
embraced the proposal of the barons, of whom, how- 
ever, he demanded five and twenty hostages for the 
performance of their promise. These being sent over^ 
be began to make the most diligent preparations for 
this expedition, regardless of the menaces of the pope, 
who tbreajtened Philip with excommunication, and ac- 
tually excommunicated Lewis some time after. The 
first detachment consisted of a body of seven thousand 
men, which he reinforced soon after by a powerful ar- 
my, commanded by Lewis himself, who landed at Sand- 
,wich without opposition. 

JobUy who but just now saw himself in the career of Ji/r^<^ 
victory, upon the landing of the French army was stop- £7^jr^** 
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ped all oF a sudden, and found himself disappointed in 
his revenge and ambitbn. The first effect of their ap* 
pearance was, that most of the foreign troops deserted^ 
refusing to serve against the heir of their monarchy. 
Many considerable nol)lemen also deserted his party ; 
and his castles daily fell into the hands of his enemies^ 
Thus England saw nothing but a prospect of hdng every 
way undone. If John succeeded, a tyrannical and im- 
placable monarch was to be their tormentor; if Lewis 
should prevail, the country was ever after to submit to 
a more powerful monarchy, and was to beeome a pro- 
vince to France. What neither human prudence could 
foresee, nor policy suggest, was brought about by a hap- 
py and unexpected concurrence of events. Neither 
Jdhn nor Lewis succeeded in their designs upon the 
people's happiness and freedom. 
I*. Lewis, having vainly endeavoured to pacify the pope's 
legate, resolved to set the pope at defiance, and marched 
^his army against the castle of Rochester, which be 
quickly reduced. Thence he advanced to London, 
where the barons and burghers did him homage, and 
took the oath of fealty, after he had sworn to confirm 
the liberties and privileges of the people. Though never 
crowned king of England, yet he exercised sovereign 
authority, granting charters, and appointing officers of 
state. But how flattering soever the prospect before him 
appeared, yet there was a secret jealousy that was de- 
stroying his ambition and undermining all his preten- 
sions. Through a great degree of imprudence, he on 
every occasion showed a visible preference to his natu- 
ral French subjects, to the detriment of those he came 
/to govern. The suspicions of the English against him 
were increased by the death-bed confession of the count 
|de Melun, one of his courtiers, who declared to those 
about him, that it was the intention of Lewis to exter<* 
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miaate the Eng^bb barons as traitors, and to bestow If ^ 
tbeir dignities and estates on his own French subjects, i 
upon whose fidelity he could safely rely. Whateverj 
truth there might be in this confession, it greatly operat- 
ed upon the minds of the people ; so that the earl of 
Salisbury and other noblemen, who had forsaken John's 
party, now returned to him, and gave no small lustre to 
his cause. 

In the mean time John was assembling a considerable ^tit^^ 
army, with a view to make one great effort for the ^"f^*^ 
crown ; and, at the head of a large body of troops, he 
resolved to penetrate into the heart of the kingdom. 
With these resolutions he departed from Lynn, which 
for its fidelity he had distinguished with many marks of 
-favour, and directed his route towards Lincolnshire. 
His road lay along the shore, which was overflowed at 
high water ; but not being apprised of this, or being ig- 
norant of the tides of the place, be lost all his carriages, 
treasures, and baggage by their influx. He himself 
escaped with the greatest difficulty, and arrived at the 
abbey of Swinsted, where his grief for the loss he had 
sustained, and the distracted state of his affairs, threw him 
into a fever, which soon appeared to be fatal. Next day, 
being unable to ride on horseback, he was carried in a 
litter to the castle of Sleaford, and thence removed to 
Newark, where, after having made his will, he died, in 
the fifty-first year of his age, aad the eighteenth of his 
reign. 

This monster's character is too strongly marked in /^i^ 
every transaction of his Kfe, to leave the smallest ne-^»^*^^. 
cessity for disentangling it from the ordinary occur- 
rences of his reign. It was destructive to the people, 
aiid ruinous to himself. He left two legitimate sons be- 
hind him ; Heoryi who succeeded him on the throne, and 

Q 2 
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was now nine years of age ; and Richard, who was about 
seven. He left also three daughters ; Jane, married to 
Alexander 11. king of Scotland ; Eleanor, the wife of 
the earl of Pembroke; and Isabella, married to the em- 
peror Frederick II. His illegitimate children were nu- 
merous, but unnoted. 



CHAPTER xir. 

Henrt III. 
A. D. 1216—1372. 

ftJu^ The English, being now happily rid of a tyrant who 
^i^^AuJ threatened the kingdom with destruction, had still his 
rival to fear, who only aimed at gaining the crown, 
to make it subservient to that of France. The par- 
tiality of Lewis on every occasion was the more dis- 
gusting, as it was the less concealed. The diffidence 
which he constantly discovered of the fidelity of the 
barons, increased that jealousy which it was so natural 
for them to entertain on the present occasion. An ac- 
cident happened, which rendered him still more dis- 
agreeable to his new subjects. The government of the 
castle of Hertford becoming vacant, it was claimed as 
of right by Robert Fitzwalter, a nobleman who had 
been extremely active in his service; but his claim was 
rejected. It was now, therefore, apparent that the Eng- 
lish would be excluded from every trust under the 
French government, and that foreigners were to engross 
all the favour of their new sovereign. Nor was the 
excommunication denounced against Lewis, by the 
pope, entirely without its eflfect. In fact, the people 
were easily persuaded to consider ,a cause as impious 
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and profane, for which they had already entertained an 
insurmountable aversion. .wW 

In this disposition of the people, the claims of any*;^^^^! 
native, with even the smallest pretensions to favour, K^JcW^^ 
would have had a most probable chance of succeeding. '•^^^ 
A claim was accordingly made in favour of young 
Henry, the son of the late king, who was now but nine 
years of age. The earl of Pembroke, a nobleman of 
great worth and valour, who had faithfully adhered to 
John in all the fluctuations of his fortune, was at the 
time of that prince'js death marechal of England, and 
^consequently at the head of the army. This nobleman 
determined to support the declining interests of the ^ 
young prince, and had him solemnly crowned by the 
bishops of Winchester and Bath, at Gloucester. In 
order also to enlarge and confirm his own authority 
upon the present occasion, a' great council of the ba« 
rons was summoned at Bristol, where the eari was 
chosen guardian to the king, and protector of the king- 
dom. His first act was highly pleading to the people, 
and reconciled them to the interests of the young 
prince ; he made young Henry grant a new charter of 
liberties, w hich contained very few exceptions from that 
already extorted from his predecessor. To this was 
added a charter, ascertaining the jurisdiction and the 
boundaries of the royal forests, ^ich thence was called 
the Charta de Fores ta. By this it was enacted, that all 
the forests which had been enclosed since the reign of 
Henry the Second should be restored to the people, 
and new perambulations made for that purpose. Of- 
fences on the forests were no longer declared to be ca* 
pital, but punishable by gentler laws ; and all the pro- 
prietors of land were gratified with a power of cutting 
and using their own wood at pleasure. To these mea- 
sures, which gave universal satisfaction, PembroJce took 
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care to add his more active endeavours against the 
enemy. He wrote letters, in the king's name, to all the 
malcontent barons, assuring them of his resolution to 
govern them by their own charters ; and represented 
the danger which they incurred by their adherence to a 
French monarch, who only wanted to oppress them. 
These assurances were attended with the desired effect. 
The party in the interest of Lewis began to lose ground 
every day, by the desertion of some of its most powerful 
leaders. The earls of Salisbury, Arundel, and War- 
renne, with William Marechal, eldest son of the protec- 
tor, came over to the young king ; and all ttie rest of 
the barons appeared desirous of an opportunity of fol- 
lowing their example. 
YiA/fn^ A.D. The protector was so much strengthened by 
H^(^^ 1217* these accessions, that he took the field ; but the 
fuU 4uJ pr^u^h army appearing, he was obliged to retire. The 
'^^ count de Perche, who commanded for Lewis, was so 
dated with his superiority, that he marched to Lincoln; 
and, being admitted into the town, began to attack the 
castle, which he soon reduced to extremity. The pro- 
tector, now finding that a decisive blow was to be 
struck, summoned all his forces from every quarter, in 
order to relieve a place of such importance ; and he, in 
turn, appeared so much superior to the French, that 
they shut themselves within the city, and resolved to 
take shelter behind the walls. But the garrison of the 
castle, having received a strong reinfcMrcement, made a 
vigorous sally upon the besiegers, while the English 
army assaulted them from without; and, scaling the 
walls, entered the city sword in hand. Lincoln was de- 
livered over to be pillaged ; the French army was to- 
tally routed, the commander in chief was killed, and 
many of the rest made prisoners of wan Thb misfor- 
tune of the French was but the forerunner of another. 
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Tbdr fleet, which was bringing over reinforcements 
both of men and money, was attacked by the English, 
under the command of Philip d'Albiney, and was re-* 
pulsed with considerable loss. D'AIbiney is said to 
have practised a stratagem against them, to which be 
owed his victory. Having gained the wind of the 
French, he ordered his men to throw quick-lime in the 
faces of the enemy ; which blinding them, they were dis 
abled from farther defence. These repeated lossea^ 
served, &t length, to give peace to the kingdom. Lewis, 
finding his cause every day declining, and that it was 
at last grown wholly desperate, began to be anxious for 
the safety of his person; and was gkid to submit ta 
any conditions favourable to his retreat. He concluded 
a peace with tlie protector, in which he agreed to leave 
the kingclom, and exacted, in return, an indemnity for 
all his adherents. Thus ended a civil war which ht^d 
for sopie time drenched the kingdom in blood, and in 
which not only its constitution, but all its happiness, 
seemed irretrievable. The death of John, and the abr 
dication of Lewis, were circumstances that could hardly 
be expected even by the most sanguine well-wishers of 
their country. The one was brought about by acei<r 
dent, and the other by the prudence and intrepidity of 
the earl of Pembroke,, who did not long survive his 
success. 

The young king was of a character the very opposite SiAui*A^ 
to that of his father : as he grew up to man's estate, he^*^(//^^ 
was found to be gentle, mercitul, and humane ; he ap-^*^ 
peared easy and good-natured to his dependents, but 
no way formidable to his enemies. Without activity 
or vigour, he was unfit to conduct in war ; without disr 
trust or suspicion, he was imposed upon in time of 
peace. A king of such beneficent and weak qualit^ca^ 
tions was very little fitted to bold the reins ot a king^ 
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dom such as England was at that time, where every 
order was aspiring to independence, and endeavouring 
to plume themselves with the spoils of the prerogative^. 
^ti^^lU^ A.D. The protector was succeeded in his office by Pe- 
^jj/l2^s^ 1219- ter, bishop of Winch^ter, and Hubert de Burgh, 
(^rU# »-. high justiciary ; but no authority in the governors could 
control a people who had been long used to civil dis-^ 
cord, and who caught every slight occasion to magnify 
small offences into public grievances. The nobleswere 
now, in effect, the tyrants of the people; for, having 
almost totally destroyed the power of the crown, and 
being encouraged by the weakness of a minority, they 
considered the laws as instruments made only for their 
defence, and with which, they alone were to govern. 
They therefore retained by force the royal castles which 
they had usurped during the former convulsicMis ; they 
oppressed their vassals; they infested their weaker 
neighbours; and they invited all disorderly people to 
take protection under their authority. It is not then 
to be wondered, that there were many complaints 
against those who were placed over them. Hubert de 
Burgh, who took the lead in the government, expe- 
rienced many conspiracies formed not only against his 
authority but his- person; and so little did the confe^ 
derates regard secrecy, that they openly avowed their 
intentions of removing him from his office. When they 
were required by him to give up their castles, they not 
only refused, but several of them entered into a confe- 
deracy to surprise London; and, with the earls of 
Chester and Albemarle at their head, they advanced as 
far as Waltham with that intention. At that time, 
however, their aims were frustrated by the diligence of 
the government ; but they did not desist from their en- 
terprise t for, meeting some time after at Leicester, 
they endeavoured to seize the king, but found them- 
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selves disappointed in this, as in tbeir former attempt 
In this thi-eatening commotion, the power of the church 
was obliged to interpose ; and the archbishops and pre- 
lates threatened the barons with the sentence of excom- 
munication, if they should persist either in their at- 
tempts upon the king or in detaining his castles. This 
menace at last prevailed. Most of the fortresses were] J^; 
surrendered ; and the number $it that time is said toi | 
have amounted to above a thousand. But though) 
Henry gained this advantage by the prudence and per- 
severance of his minister^ yet his power still rested upon 
a very weak foundation. A contest with his brother 
Hichard, who had amassed such sums of money as to 
be reckoned the richest prince in Europe, soon showed 
the weakness both of his power and his disposition. 
Richard had unjustly expelled an inferior baron from 
his manor; and the king insisted upon his restoring 
him. The other persisting in his refusal, a powerful 
confederacy was formed, and an army assembled, which 
the king had neither power nor courage to resist 
Richard's injustice was declared legal ; and his resent- 
ment was obliged to be mollified by grants of much 
greater importance than the manor which had been the 
first ground of the quarrel. Thus was the king obliged 
to submit to all the demands of his haughty vassal; 
and he had scarcely any person who seemed solicitous^;!;^^^^^ <^^ 
for his interests but Hubert de Burgh, whom, ^^^ver-^^^;^^^ 
theless, he discarded in a sudden caprice, and a*^* ij^^"^^ 
thus exposed his faithful servant to the violent 1231. 
persecution of his enemies. Among the many frivolous 
crimes objected to him, he was accused of gaining the 
king's afiections by enchantment, and sending the prince 
of Wales a jewel which he had stolen from the treasury, 
that rendered the wearer invulnerable. Hubert, when 
he found hb ruin resolved on^ was compelled to take 
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sanctuary in a church; but the king was prevailed 
upon to give orders for his being dragged from thence. 
Thus irresolute and timid, the orders of one moment 
contradicted those of the preceding. 
j^^^"^ He quickly recalled the orders he had given, and 
again renewed them. The clergy interposed, and obliged 
the king to permit him to return to his sanctuary ; but 
he was once more constrained to surrender himself a 
prisoner, and was confined to the castle of Devizes* 
From thence Hubert made his escape ; and though he 
afterwards obtained the king's pardon, he never testified 
any desire to encounter future dangers in his service. 
Ar tot^ But, as weak princes are never to be without govern- 
^''^'^fhj^ favourites, the place of Hubert was soon supplied 
'^ by Peter des Roches^ bishop of Winchester, a Poictevin 
by birth, one equally remarkable for bis arbitrary con- 
duct and for his courage and abilities. Henry, in pur- 
suance of this prelate's advice, invited over a great 
number of Poictevins and other foreigners, who, having 
neither principles nor fortunes at home, were willing to 
adopt whatever schemes their employer should propose. 
Every office and command were bestowed on these un- 
principled strangers, whose avarice and rapacity were 
exceeded only by their pride and insolence. So unjust 
a partiality to strangers very naturally excited the jea- 
lousy of the barons ; and they even ventured to assure 
f the king, that, if he did tiot^dismiss all foreigners from 
, f , court, they would drive both him and them out of 
1 the kingdom. But the bishop of Winchester had taken 
his measures so well, that he brought over many of the 
most powerful of the confederates ; and the estates of 
the more obnoxious barons were confiscated, for the 
benefit of his needy countrymen. In these violent 
measures the king was a calm consenting spectator; he 
was contented with present advantages; and while these 
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confiscations procured immediate wealth, be little re- 
garded the consequence. But, as be was chiefly swayr 
ed by tumultuary remonstrances, another confederacy^ 
at the head of which was the archbishop of Canterbury^ 
induced him to dismiss his minister, and to send him 
and his indigent countrymen out of the kingdom. £n«- 
couragement to foreigners was the chief complaint 
against the king; and it was now expected that the 
people were to be no longer aggrieved by seeing such 
advanced above them. But their hopes were a.d. 
quickly disappointed ; fbr the king, having mar- 1236, 
ried Eleanor, daughter of the count of Provence, trans- 
ferred his affections to the strangers of that country, 
whom he caressed with the fondest affection, and en- 
riclied with the most imprudent generosity. Places, 
dignities, and vast treasures were lavished upon them 5 
many young noblemen, who were wards to the crown^ 
were married to wives of that country ; and when the 
sources of the king's liberality were dried up, he resume 
ed all the grants be had formerly made, in order to couf 
tinue his favours. The resentment of every rank of 
people was excited by this mischievous attachment; 
but their anger was scarcely kept within bounds, when 
they saw a new swarm of these intruders come over 
from Gascony, with Isabella, the king's mother, who 
had been some time before married to the count de la 
Marche. To these just causes of complaint were ad- 
ded the king's unsuccessful expeditions to the continent, 
his total want of economy, and his oppressive exactions, 
which were but the result of the former. The kingdom, 
therefore, waited with gloomy resolution, resolving to 
take vengeance when the general discontent should ar- 
rive at maturity. 

To these temporal discontents, those arising from tbc.;^-^**^ 
rapacity of the see of Rome were added. The clergy ^^^^rLU* 
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England, while they were contending for the power of 
the pope, were not aware that they were effectually oppo- 
sing their own interests; for the pontiff, having by various 
arts obtained the investiture of all livings and prelacies 
in the kingdom, failed not to fill up every vacancy with 
his own creatures* His power being established, he now 
began to turn it to his profit, and to enrich the church 
by every art of extortion and avarice. At this time all 
A. D, the chief benefices of the kingdom were confer- 
1253. red on Italians. Great numbers of that nation 
were sent over at one time to be provided for; the 
king's chaplain alone is said to have held at once seven 
hundred ecclesiastical living^. These abuses became 
too glaring even for the blind superstition of the people 
to submit to ; they rose in tumults against the Italian 
clergy, pillaged their barns, wasted their fields, and in- 
sulted their persons^ But these were transient obsta- 
cles to the papal encroachments. The pontiff exacted 
the revenues of all vacant benefices ; the twentieth of 
all ecclesiastical livings without exception ; the third of 
such as exceeded a hundred marks a year, and the half 
of such as were held by non-residents : he claiqiied the 
goods of all intestate clergymen ; he pretended a right 
of inheriting all money obtained by usury ; and he le- 
vied voluntary contributions on the people. The indig- 
nities which the people suffered from these intruding ec- 
clesiastics were still more oppressive than their exac- 
tions. On a certain occasion, while the English were 
complaining of the avarice of their king and his profu- 
sion to foreign favourites, the pope's legate made his 
triumphal entry into England, and some business in- 
duced him to visit Oxford before his return. He was 
received there with all possible splendour and ceremony, 
and the most sumptuous preparations were made for his 
table. One day^ as the legate's dinner was preparing; 
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several scholars of the university entered his kitchen, 
some incited by motives of curiosity, others of hunger : 
while they were thus employed in admiring the luxury 
and opulence in which this dignitary was served, and of 
which they were only to be spectators, a poor Irish - 
scholar ventured to beg relief from the cook, who was 
an Italian, as were all the legate's domestics. This bru- 
tal fellow, instead of giving alms to the poor Irishman, 
threw a ladle-fuU of boiling water in his face, and seem- 
ed to exult in his brutality. The indignity so provoked 
a Welsh student who was near, that, with a bow which 
he happened to have in his hand, he shot the cook dead 
with an arrow. The legate, hearing the tumult, retired 
in a fright to the tower of the church, where he remain* 
ed till night-falK As soon as he found that he might 
retire in safety, he hastened to the king, who was then 
at London, and complained to hi'm of the outrage. The 
king, with his usual submission to the church, appeared 
in a violent passion, and offered to give immediate satis- 
faction by putting the offenders to death. The legate 
at first seemed to insist upon vengeance, but at length 
was appeased by a proper submission from the univer- 
sity. All the scholars of that school which had offend- 
ed him were ordered to be stripped of their gowns, and 
to go in procession bare-footed, with halters about their 
necks, to the legate's house, and there were directed 
humbly to crave his absolution and pardon. 

But the impositions of the church appeared in their iUito^^i^ 
most conspicuous point of view in a transaction be-^^^p^ 
tween the pope and the king. The court of Rome, some'^^^ JT" 
time before, bad reduced the kingdom of Sicily to the ^^^^I^lTX 
same state of vassalage to which England had submit-"^^ 
ted ; but Mainfroy, an usurper, under pretence of go- 
verning the kingdom for the lawful heir, had seized up- 
on the crown, and was resolved to r^ect the pope's aij- 
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thority. As the pontiff found that bis own force! alooe 
was not sufficient to vindicate his claims^ he had re- 
course to Richard, the king's brother, whose wealth he 
j^\^^^ was not ignorant of; and to him and his heirs he offer- 
^Ww\ ^d ^^6 kingdom of Sicily, with only one condition, that 
^ \ 1 ( be should regain it from the hands of the usurper. 
Richard was too well acquainted with the difficulty of 
y^tbe enterprise tB comply with such a proposal ; but when 
k was made to the king himself, the weak monarch, daz- 
"^l] iled with the splendour of the conquest, embraced the 
^ /, l^pnroposal with ardour. Accordingly, without reflecting 
t^u^J^^^^^ the consequences, or even consulting the parliament, 
sy^/^-j^^' he gave tbe pope unlimited credit to expend whatever 
sums he should think proper for completing the con- 
quest of that kingdom. This was what the pope expect-^ 
ed and desired ; he soon brought Henry in debtor for 
more than a hundred thousand marks, a debt which he 
bad never been advised with ii^ the contracting^ Henry 
was mortified at tbe greatness of the sum, and still 
more at tbe little prospect of its being laid out with sue** 
cess ; bbt he dreaded the pope's displeasure, and there* 
' fore be resolved to have recourse to parliament for a 
supply. 
}tt^riMU^ In this universal state of indignation, it may readily 
lA^i^^ 3»*^ be imagined that the barons were more liberal of their 
^^^^jj^ than their supplies. They determined not 

to lavisb their money on favourites without merit, and 
expeditions without a prospect of success. Tbe dergy 
themselves began to turn against their spiritual father ; 
and the bishop of London boldly asserted, that if tbe 
king and the pope should take tbe mitre from his bead^ 
he would clap on a helmet. But though the bishops 
and clergy were obliged to acquiesce in furnishing a 
part of this absurd expense^ the barons stfU continue 
r^actory; and, instead of supplies, for sometime an-^ 
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lowered ^Uh expostulations. They urged the king's 
partiality to foreigners ; they aggravated the injuries of 
bis servants^ and the unjust seizures liiade by his ofE- -. 
cers from men of mefeantile professions. The parlia- JLaIC>m^ 
ment therefore was dissolved (for so now the general 
assembly of the nation began to be called), and another 
soon after was convened with as little success. The 
urgency of the king s affairs required that money should 
be procured at any rate ; and yet the legate never failed, 
upon those occasions, to obstruct the king's demands, 
by making several for himself It w^ now, therefore, 
that Henry went amongst such of his subjects as were 
firmly attached to him, and begged for assistance at 
their own bouses. At one time he would get mooej 
by pretending to take the cross ; at another^ he would 
prevail by asserting that he was resolved to re-conquer 
his French dominions. At length his barons, perceiv** 
ing the exigencies to which he was reduced, seemed, iti 
mere pity, willing to grant him aid ; and, upon bis pro*- 
mising to grant them plenary redress, a very libei^l 
supply was obtained, for which he renewed their cbartet 
with more than usual solemnity. AH the pre* a.1>. 
lates and abbots were assembled, with burning 1S53. 
tapers in their hands ; Magna Charta was read in their 
presence ; and they denounced sentence of exeommu- 
nication against all who should infringe its decisions; 
tbey then put out their tap>ers on the ground, and ex- 
claimed, '^ May every soul that proves false to this 
agreement so stink and corrupt in hell !" The king had 
his part in the ceremony, and subjoined, ''So help me 
God, I will inviolably keep all these things, as I am a 
man, as I am a Christian, as I am a knight, and as I am 
a king crowned and anointed V Thus solenm were their 
mutual engagiements; but the wretched Henry no saoneir 
feceived the supplies for which his parliament hiMi been 
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convoked, than he forgot every artide of what be had 
so solemnly agreed to observe. 
iU^ i^JU Though the king, in the last convention, had solemnly 
yo2!Uii^M,engaged to follow the advice of English counsellors, yet 
he was directed in all his measures by foreigners; and 
William de Valence, on whom he conferred various ho- 
ncHirs, grasped at every post of profit that was in the 
royal power to bestow* This imprudent preference, 
joined to a thousand other illegal evasions of justice, at 
last impelled Simon Montfort, earl of Leicester, to at- 
tempt an innovation in the government, and to wrest 
the sceptre from the feeUe hand that held it. This 
nobleman was the son of the famous general who com* 
roanded against the Albigenses, a sect of enthusiasts 
ttmt had been destroyed some time before in the king* 
dom of Savoy. He was married to the king's sister ; 
and, by his power and address, was possess^ of a 
strong ii^erest in the nation, having gained equally the 
affections of the great and the little. The king waa 
the only person whose favour he disdained to cultivate. 
He so much disregarded Henry's friendship or enmity, 
that when the monarchy upon a certain occa^on, called 
him traitor, Leicester gave him tlie lie, and told him, 
that if he were not his sovereign, he would soon make 
him repent of his insult. Beings possessed of power top 
great for a subject, he had long, though secretly, as- 
pired to the throne, and filled all places with com- 
plaints of the king's injustice, partiality, and inability to 
govern. Having at last found his designs ripe for exe«> 
cution, he called a meeting of the most considerable ba- 
rons ; and concealing his private ambitkni under the 
mask of public concern, he represented to them the ne-* 
cessity of reforming the state. He exaggerated the 
oppressions of the lower orders of the people, the viola* 
ti<uis of the barons' privileges, the continued plunder 4^i 
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^ clergy, and the perfidy of the kmg: Hts popula- 
rity aod his power added weight to his eloquence ; and 
the barons entered into a reisoUrtion of redressii^ pub- 
lie grievances, by takk^ the government into their own 
bands. 

The first place where this fcMrmidable confederacy ^fuw^A^ 
discovered itself was the parliament-bouse, where tbe ^^^^*»^<^ 
barons appeared in ccmipkte amunir. The kkig, upcm 
his: 03try, asked them what was their iiH;ention; to 
which they submissively replied, to make him th^ so* 
vereign, by confirming his power, and to have tbdr 
grievances redressed. Henry, who was ready enough 
to promise whatever was demanded, instantly assured 
them of his intentions to give all posuble satisfactioir; 
aod for that purpose summoned another parliaBient at 
Oxford, to digest a new plan of government, and to 
dect proper persons who ^re to be intrusted with the 
chief authority. This parliament, afterwards caUed the 
mad parUam€$ity went expeditiously to wdrk upon tlie 
business of reformation. Twenty-four barons were 
appointed, with^ supreme authority, to reform the 
abuses of the state, and Leicester was placed at their 
bead. The first step was calculated for the good of 
the people, as it contamed the rude outline of the bouse 
of commons, which makes a part of the constitution at 
this ilay. They ordered that four knights June 11, 
should be chosen by each oountyt who 1258. 
should inquire into the grievances of their respective 
constituents, and attend at the ensuing parliament to 
give information of their complaints. They ordained 
that three sessions of parliament should be regularly 
held every year ; that a new high sheriff should be an* 
nually elected ; that no wards or castles should be in* 
trusted to foreigners ; no new forests made ; nor the 
revenues of any counties let to farm. These cojisttittt- 
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tioiif iiefe fto jmt, HM, ionit of than hw t b«mn eoot^ 
ntied to the {HretMt tioie; but it vm not the seeurky 
^ tb0 people^ but the otabtubnimfc oi their oim 
power^ tht€ thii odioia ooi^dcra^ eadeiNPOored to «^ 
feet. Instead of resigDing their power when tb«rj^ bftd 
M&iei tfat porpOMi of their appoiotaieiit, th^ still 
nftaiiitftiaed tbeim^brw in «i OMrptd antfaorby; atecie 
tHM preleodiing ChM they bsd aot u yet i%(»t8d all 
fieceiMry ragal*tion» for the bco^t oi the staitc; itt 
motiber, tteit Ibeir WDCmttftnce m power wcs Aio ottfy 
temedy tie pecfile had ageutist dM faitfates» ctaraeter 
ci tbe kiAgt in thort) they nasolved to maintiiit their 
stfttioiis «BI tfa^ skNild thmk pfopit to resi^ their ao- 
tiioi^ity. llie whole ttais accorgfth^ underwent k 
eompitte altefatUm; aU iia fimner i^oers were Auh 
plMti, aod cMBtora» of the twenty-^fbcir bafoae were 
p^t in their roam ; they had even tiie t^ooti^ to iaa^ 
po^ an oaih^Qpon eve^ iodindod of the tMim^ de« 
elii4iig an^ itt^iidt obedkace to att the legQiaCkttia en- 
acted, aad to be yet eeaeted^ by the bapona wbo were 
t&us appointed a^ totenw They not only abridged the 
•athdri^ of the Uog, bwt the effimey of parliafiaeM, 
fivte^ ep to t#elifw penom aM pwiiaoMttary power be- 
nign eaoh^ Mstlon. Tfaua time imolent nobles, eftor 
im^U^ tnoMfplad upon the crown^ now fbnw piwfiraie 
all the tiglMt ol the pMple; aoda iiite oligardb^ waft 
on the point of being eBtaUisbed for ewt. 
}$^ VM^ , The ftPst ^pdsitim that waa fiiiade to titese wmpth 
^"^^"r^ioM mwifmn iM tt^eiy power wbicb ao kM% began 
^f^ j^. t^. to eabe pk^e hi ^ coastitotiei^. The bnigliii 
^ itfi6L 4f the shivi^ who Sm aonm time had bc^m «a be 

tegakii^ly aieeaii:Aed in a separate bout% notr finrt per- 
edted ihote grietanocB, whieb tbrf^ubmiMed to the 
tuportor a««eiibly of the barand for redt^9s« These 
bold end patfiotie men stmDi(ty4eiii0iiMra«ed egidiiM 
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tkd fkmnmn of the proceeditt^ of fbek twenl^-^lbur ru-^ 
lert; tnd^ for tile first Uma, began to 9bow tbait spirit 
of just resistance which has ever since actuafaid tbe&r 
comiseb in a grdater of a k»s degree* Tb^ repre- 
sented^ that tbcMigh ^kiiig bed peifcnrmad all the C0n^ 
ditions vtiffoirtd ^f hko, the baroM had hitherto dme 
nethiog ott Ihetr part that slM^ired an^ equal vegard itm 
the people; that their oivm ktereiitaand poller aeeoMd 
die only atol of aU Ihasr decrees ; and they e^en caikd 
»pdR the king^^ ^de»t «m^ |Hrkioe £dw«rd^ to infterpoio 
hb aHfftboiJtjy and sanre the siiyuag oatira. 

Priaoe £drw!tfd wbm at this tinia aboiil tmBtAy-twotJ^Q^ 
years of e^ wten Ae hopm which ^were coiKieiJ^ of ^c^ ^<^ 
bi& abilkies and his integrity nendcred hiiia a«i important ^T"^ 
persofAge in the tnuMootiont^e^ the times, and in soow 
measure alomed for hi$ iatb#'$ iaAmfil6ty^ Upan 4hia 
di^aision Us condiiot was fitm to impress the peophe 
with tiie faigiwsfc idea of bis pS^ ai^ justice. Hojil- 
leged^ when appealad lo^ ibat )tas had sworn lo Mat late 
CcmstitaliaaB ^Oxfond^ y^bkk^ tbDtt|^ eootffarjf to his^ 
own prirate sevttiaents^ he yet resolved by no mebusio 
iirfringe* At the same time^ howeivter, fas sent a oies- 
sage to the barons^ requiring them to bring tbeir uodi^^ 
taking to ao end, ot otberwise to expect the most vi^ 
gorous opposition to their usurpatioas. To this the 
bmmn wove oUiged to veplj^ by pisUishiog a. new cade 
of laws, vfbkh, tboogjb it eesitaimd scarctly any ttaog 
material, yet th^ supposed woaU^ for a w^ile, daazle 
the eyes sf tbe people, until thty eotld take measures 
to «kidfirm their aslhorky upon a more ssoire fouoda- 
tian. In this onanner, under rarioas preteaees and 
studied cfekys, tbey oootiaued tiKttiselves in powi^ for 
three years ; while tte whole nation peeemved their 
aiaasy and loiKHy caotdeadmed their ^waofaery* The 
pppe Umself btl^ tbiar i^r{»itioiis w^ ind]gnat^>% 
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and abiolved the king and all bis subjects from tiie 
tatb which they bad taken to observe the Provisioos of 
Oxford, 
(^iu^. The people now only wanted a leader to subvert this 
A.D. new tyranny imposed upon tbem; but they 
1263. knew not where, or to whom they could apply 
for succour. The king himself, weak, timid, irresolute, 
and superstitioiis, was in a manner leagued with those 
wlio opposed and depressed his own interests; the 
clergy, who formerly gave the p6o[:4e redress, were be* 
come an independent body, and little concerned in the 
commotiims of the state, which they regarded as tame 
spectators. In Ihb distressful situation, they bad re- 
course to youiig prince Edward, who, at a very early 
age, bad given the strongest proofs of courage, of wis- 
V dom, afid of constancy* At first, indeed, when applied 
to, appearing sensible of what hb father had suffered by 
levity and breadi of promise, he refused for some time 
to take advantage of the pope^s absolu^oa, and the 
people^s earnest application ; but he was at last per- 
suaded to concuF. A parliament was called, in which 
the king resumed his authority ; and the barons, after 
making one fruitless effort to take him by surprise at 
Winchester, were obliged to acquiesce in what they 
could not openly oppose. 

In the mean time the earl of Leicester, not discou- 
raged by ^e ill success of his past enterprises, resolved 
upon entirely overturning that power which he had al- 
ready humbled. For this purpose he formed a most 
A. D. powerful confederacy with the prince of Wales, 
1363. who invaded England with a body of thirty 
thousand men. To these barbarous ravagiers Leicester 
quickly joined his own forces ; and the whole kingdom 
was soon exposed to all the devastations of a licaitioiis 
army* The cftiaens of London also were not averse to 
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bis cause. Under the command of their mayor, Thomas 
Fitz*Richard, a furious and licentious man, they fdl 
upon the Jews, and many of the more wealthy inha« 
bitsuits, pillaging and destroying wherever they came. 
The fury of the faction was not confined to London 
only, but broke out in most of the populous cities of the 
kingdom ; whUe the king, with his usual pusillanimity, 
deplored the turbulence of the times, and in vain ap^ 
plied to the pope for bis holy protection. 

In this distressful state of the nation, nothing re^ 2 a O-xj^ 
mained but an accommodation wjth the insurgent ^^u4)«^« 
barons ; and, after some time, a tre^ity of peace was 
concluded, but upon the most disadvantageous terms to 
the king and hb party. The Provision^ pf Oxford were 
restored, and the barons re-established in the sove- 
reignty of the kingdom. They took possession of all 
the royal casdes and fortresses ; they even named the 
officers of the king's household, and summoned a par- 
liament to meet at Westnainster, in order the more fully 
to settle the plan of their government fiy tbb assem- 
bly it was enacted that the authority of the twenty»four 
barcms should continue, not only during the reign of the 
king, but also during that of prince Edward. 

But these were conditions which, though the pusJU-^^^^i^c/i. 
lanimous king could very easily submit to, yet the j^*^^ 
young prince wouM by no noeans acquiesce in. He ap- "^"^ V^"^ 
pealed to tlic king of France, to whom he consented to^^^^^ 
r^er the subject of his infringed pretension; and wben^^iy^^^ 
that just monarch declared in his favour, he re- a.d* ' 

solved to have recourse to arms, the last refuge 1264. 
of oppressed royalty. Accordingly, summoning the 
Jdng's military vassals from all quarters, and being re* 
inforced by many of the m(H'e equitable barons, he re«^ 
solved to take the field. His first attempts were suc- 
cessful : Northampton! Leicester, and Nottingham, sub« 
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mkted to bis power; and be proceeded into the cootity 
0i Derby, in order to ravage with fine mod sword the 
estates of such as had espoused the opposite cavw. Cte 
the other side, the earl of Leicester wm t>esieging fiiK 
ehe^ter, when he was informed of the king's aacotsses ( 
upon which he raised the si^e, and nttreaU^ to Lon*^ 
don, where be was joined by a i»ody ^ the citiaona 
atnonming to fifteen thousand nien* Both armies faeiog 
nearly equal, they resolved io come to an eogagement^ 
and tieicester halted about two niiles froas Jjewes in 
Sussex.; offeiing, at the aame time, terms of accommo*- 
dation which he well knew the kiog wouM reject Upon 
ehie refusal of these with contempt, both sides pt^^MmMi 
for ^ battle with the utnMist rancour and anioiMity; 
Tt)e earl advanced with his troops to Lewiea, where the 
kitig had drawn <ip his forces to give him a. {Hxiper re-- 
e^ption. Thie royd army wto formed ki three divi^idina : 
prince Edward commanded on tkke rigbt ; Richard, the 
king's brother, who had been some time before mad# 
king of tbe Romans, was posted on Che left wing; and 
Henry himself remained in the centre. The eari'a army 
y^j^i^jcr ^*^* divided into four bodiei : the first wmb Mnduotod 
^^ by Henry de Montford, son of the general ; the second 
^2^,,^ was comaianded by the earl of Oloooester ; tbe iMrd 
w«s under the c<HiHnand of the earl himself; and tbe 
fourtli, consisting of Londoners, ^i^as under tbe direetioQ 
<rf Nidiolas Seagrave. To encourage these insurgrats^ 
Ihe bishop of Chichester gave a general alMolutiQiu to 
theh* party, accompanied wiifij^urances, that if any oif 
them fell in tbe action, theypJlJliM in&Uibly be Moeived 
iMo heaven, as a reward for their suffering in so asetito^ 
rious a cause. The battle was begun by pradce JBd** 
ward, who rashed npon the Londoners, placed foiMMBt 
in the postof honoer, with so ranch fury, that they wew 
unable to tuetain the charge, bat, gitingway, fled 'w¥Sb 
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grieat prseipitalson. Tbe printse, tmnsportod wa^ a de« 
Me of rev^ngbg tbe insults they kntd oflfered to his nw^ 
ther, fmrsaed them lour miles off the fidd of battle, oft«s^ 
lag a terrible riayghter. White be was makiog this im« 
prudent use of Us victory, the earl of loieester^ who 
w«a a sidVul oooMnander, pushed with all bis forces 
against the enemies' left wing, soon put them to the roat, 
and took both the kiog and bis brother prisooers^ It 
uaas adreadfiil prospect, therefore, to the young prince, 
who mu no9r naturning victorious ftom the pursiHt, to 
behold the field covered with tbe bodies af ids friends^ 
and still more aiien he heard that bis £itfaer and ancle 
were defeated and taken* In tiws deplorable state, bo 
at £est endeavoured to inspire bis remaining troops vtitin 
avdasHT ; but being artfiilly amoscd by Leicester with a 
pretended negotiation, he quickly found im littie body 
of troops sorrounded, and himsdf obliged to aobaiit to 
aocb terms as the oonqueror tbou^ £t to impose* 
These wepe short) and very conforaiaUie toh|b wnalcbed 
sitaatioo« Ue, and anoth^ geoend, named ifonry 
d'Almain, were to become priscmers, as pledges in the 
plans of tbe kmg and his brother, w4io were to be re- 
haeed ; the Ptovssions of Oxford wor(s to oontiaue in 
Aill force, buttobenevised by six Fren^imen api^Noted 
by the king of Fimace, three prelate^, and three tomporai 
noUemen, who, wiifli three more of their own eboosii^) 
wmti to be invested with fill! powers to settle att 4u^ 
tnrhttioes that then subsisted. Sndi was the cooveo*' 
tifio ceiled the Jifife of Lewes. 

These great advantages were no sooner obtained, than SiuOtc^ 
hnnatipr resolved to possess himself of that poa^r for iouiJw^t 
which he had so long been strug^ing. Ipsteadof ne- ^ 
forrii^ the snbject in 4ispote to tbe king of Fvance, as 
was agpoodoo, Im kept Richard s(JU a prisoner; and 
Ibougb hie 4iad ateMy confined prince Edward ^ 4fac 
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castle of Dover, be effectunlly took care to ttmU m m 

Ibe king also in bondage. To Mid to bk injosttce, be 

made i^se of bis name for purposes tbe moat prc^iHlkiai 

to tbe royal ioterests; and while be every wtere db* 

armed tbe king's adherents, be was cautiously seen to 

keep bis partisans in a posture of delmce. The king, a 

poor contempdUe spectator of his ovn d^radaUoo^ 

was carried about from place to place, and obUged.to 

give bis governors directions to deliver thek castles mto 

tbe bands of bis enemy* To thb usurpation itf lbs 

king's authority, Leicester acUed tlie most barefac^ 

and rapacious avarice. . He seized tbe estates of no less 

timn eighteen barons, as bis share of the spcnl gamed in 

tiie battle of Lewes. He engrossed to lumsdf tbe 

ransom of all the prisoners ; be mooopolkEed the sale of 

wool to. foreign markets ; and, to fix himself completely 

in autbcMity, be ordabed that all power should be eser- 

cised by a council of nbe persons, who were; to be 

chosen by three persons, or the majority of them ; and 

these were the earl himself^ the earl of Gloucester, and 

tbe bishop of Chichester. 

/iZtL^^ In this stretch of power Leicester was not so entirely 

-Ufx"^ secure, but that he still feared tbe combinations of the 

j^Tkm^ foreign stiutes against |iim, as well as tbe internal, ma* 

itl^i^*»%^^^^^ ^^ ^b® ^^y*^ party. The king of France, at 

^^l^' the intercession of tbe queen pf England, who bad taken 

refuge at bis court, actually prepared to reinstate Ifomry 

in bis dominions : tbe pope was not sparing in bis ecde<* 

siastical censures ; and there were many other princes 

who pitied the royalsuiferiogs, and secretly wished tbe 

usurper's &11. Tbe miserable situation of the kingdom^ 

in tbe end, produced tbe bappineas of posterity. Lei« 

tester, to secure bis ill-acquired power, was oUiged to 

have recourse to an aid till now entirely unknown. m 

&gl{U3d^ namely, that of tbe body of tbe peofdcu Hjo 
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wlted a parlkunenty where, besides the barcms of bis 
own party, aad several ecclesiastics who were not im-* 
mediate tenants of the crown, be ordered returns to be 
made of two kni^ts from erery shire ; and also depu* 
lies from the boroughs, which had been bkherto consi- 
ikred as too. inconsiderable to have a voice in legisla- 
tion. This is the first confirmed outline of an Jan. 20, 
English bouse of commons. The people had 1265. 
hma gaining some consideration since the gradual dimi- 
DQtion of the force of the feudal system. The esta- 
blifthfnent of corporation charters, by which many of 
the rustic daves were in a capacity of rescuing them- 
selves from the power of their masters^ increased not 
only the power of the people, but their ardour to befiree. 
As arts increased, the number of these little indepen^ 
dent republi<»^ if they may be so called, increased in 
proportion ; and we find them, at the present period, of 
sufficient consequence to be adopted into a share of the 
legislature. Such was the beginning of an institution, 
tbat has since been the guardian of British liberty, and 
the admiration of mankind. In this manner it owed its' 
original to the aspiring aims of a haughty baron, who 
flattered the people with the name of freedom, with a 
design the more completely to tyrannize. 

A parliament, assembled in this manner to second«^«'^^<^ 
tiie views of the earl, was found not so very cotnplyiog^^^^ 
as he expected* Many of the barons, who had hitherto ^^v^'*^ 
stedfiEistly adhered to his party, appeared disgusted at 
bis immoderate ambition ; and many of the people, 
who found that a change of masters was not a change 
from misery to happiness, began to wish for the re* 
establbhment of the royal family. In this exigence, 
Leicester, finding himself unable to oppose the concur- 
ring wish^ of the nation, was resolved to make a merit 
of what he could not prevent ; and he ac<x>rdingly re^ 
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leased prmco Edward from oot^oemeiit, nnd kad Um 
iotfoduced at Westmtnster-ball, urbera hit freedom vm 
oonfiriaed by the ummmouf nmse of the bifions. B«t 
tbcMtfh Leicester bad all the popularity idnt^totmf^Am 
prjoee, be was politie eoougb to beep bim stHl gowdedb 
by bis aniasariea, who watched all ki$ mo^sioas, moA 
fnistraAed ail bis aims* 
"ifto^^^ On the other band, prince Edward, -ii^ bad too 
y^-^^ much perpetration not to percme that be sras made tta 
Uct^c4. f^ ^ Leicester's ambttbo, apxioasly watcfacd aa^oiN 
jp^rtuoky to regain that fineedom of which be tfecii mt^ 
joyed but the appearance. An opportiiaity soonadfemd 
im pn>ettrb}g him a restoration of liberty and power; 
The earl of Gloucester, one of the heads of Leicester^ 
party, beii^ discontented at that nobleman's great 
power, retired ' from court in disgust, aod west, iar 
safety, to his estate on the borcters of Wak^ ^jeioestw 
a^ fiot slow in jHnsuing iaai thiCber; aod, to ^w 
greater autfaority to bis arms, earned the long and ibi 
prince^ Wales along with bkn. This w.as the iiap|Mf 
opportunity that youug Edward loog wanted, in 'Onkr 
to effeet his escape. Being famii&ed by the eait uf 
Glou<)est^ with a horse of eKtnaordinary swiftness, wt^ 
der a pretence of taking the air with some of Leicester'a 
retinu^ who were in reality appointed to guard him, he 
proposed that they should run their bors€S one agaioik 
the other. When be perceived that he bad thus satil* 
^3 y^^y ^^^ ^ii* horses, immediately mounting Giou* 
^ caster's bprse, that was still fresh, he bade bis attendanta 
very politely farewell They foUowed bim iadead ior 
some time; but the appearance of a body of traofis b»» 
lodging to Gloucester soon put an end to ti^ psoMtitr 
This bfippy event seemed iJcie ai^ial for the wboibbodf 
of the roy^ists to lose. Tlw well^ known valour of #0 
you% jprmoe, the long train of gr^^yM^^es wbieb tfae pea» 
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pAe €Qd«red, aBd the oomAenonce of tlse earl of Glou- 
cester, a man of gremt power, dl combined to increase 
tbeir numbert, and inspire ^ifaeir Mtirity. An army was 
som assembkd, whidi Leicester iiad no power to widi* 
staod ; and he saw his bard«earaed power every day 
f&vjshed from htm, without betng able to strike a sin^ 
Mow in its defence. His son, attempting to bring him 
a xmn^iMrcement of tmops from London, was, by a vigo-* 
RMis march of young fidn'urd, surprised, and his army 
cirt to pieoes. 

It was not loog after, that the earl himself, ignorant ^i^^:<jt:p/U 
of his «on*8 fete, passed the Severn, in expectation of ^f^^^ 
the I/mdon army ;« but insteoj of the troops he expect-^^'^^ 
ed, be sooB perceived that the kuMuigabie prince was 
comiiig up to g^ve him battle. Nor was it wfthont % 
stratagem that bis Httie army was assaulted. WhHe 
the prince led a part of his troops by a circttit td attack 
him behind, he ordered another body of them to ad« 
tance with the btnaei« d the London army that was 
just defeated, which, for a loi^ time, the earl mistook 
for an actual reinforeement, and Biade dispositions ac« 
eordiogly. At last, however, this proud but unfortu* 
nate general perceived his mistake, and saw that the 
enemy was advancing against him on all sides, with the 
most regular dispositions and determined bravery. He 
dbw, therefore, found tiiat ail was lost ; and was so 
struck with dwnay, that he could not help exclaiming, 
^ The Lord have mercy upon our souls, for our bodies 
are doomed to destruction 1" He did not, however, 
abMidon aM hopes of safoty ; but drew up his men in a 
compact circle, and exhorted them to frght like men 
who had all to gain or idl to suffer. At (be #ame time, 
he obliged the old king to put on arooour, and to fight 
against his own causoi in Ihe front of the army. The 
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battle sodn b^n ; but the earl's armyi baviog be^ 
exhausted by famine on the mountains of Wales, were 
but HI able to sustain the impetuosity of young Edward's 
attack, who bore down upon them with incredible fuiy. 
During this tei rible day, Leicester behaved with asto* 
nishing intrepidity, and kept up the spirit of the action 
from two o'clock in the afternoon till nine at ni^t At 
last, his horse being killed under him, he waseocnpelied 
to fight on foot ; and though be demanded quarter, the 
adverse party refused it, with a barbarity tommoa 
enough in the tim^s we are describing. The old king; 
who was placed in the front of the battle, was soon 
wounded in the shocild^r ; and not being known by his 
friends, be was on the point of being killed by a soldiet- ; 
but crying out, " I am Henry of Winchester, the king !'* 
he was saved by a knight of the royal army. Prince 
Edward, hearing the voice of his father, instantly ran to 
the spot where he lay, and had him conducted to a place 
of safety. The body of Leicester, bein^g found among 
the dead, was barbarously mangled by one Roger Mor- 
timer, and then, with an accumulation of inhumanity, 
sent to the wretched widow, as a testimony of the royal 
party's success. 
^J^UM^ This victory proved deceive; and those who were 
^imJ formerly persecuted now became oppressors in their 
fru^»*^ turn. The king, who was grown vindictive from his 
sufferings, resolved to take a signal vengeance on the 
citizens of London, who had ever forwarded the interests 
of his opponents. In this exigence, submission was 
their only resource ; and Henry was with difficulty dis- 
suaded from destroying the city. He was at last con* 
tented to deprive it of its military ensigns and fortifica** 
tions, and to levy upon the inhabitants a very heavy 
contribution. Fitz^'Richard, the seditious maycnr, waa 
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imps^ooed, and purdiased bis pardon with the loss, of 
his substance. The rebeb every where submit- a, d, 
ted, or were pursued with ri^Hir. Their castles 1 &66. 
were taken, and demolished; and scarcely any were 
found that disputed the king's authority. Aoacmg the 
lew who still c(»itinued refractory, was one Adam de 
Gouixion, formerly governor of Dunster castle, and 
very much celebrated for bis prodi^ous strength a$ul 
great bravery. This outrageous baron maintained bim-» 
self for sometime in the forests of Hampshire, and ra-? 
vaged the counties of Berks and Surrey. Prince £d« 
ward was, at Im^h, obliged to lead a body of troops into 
that part of the country, to force him thence ; and at- 
tacked hk camp with great bravery. Being transported 
with the natursd impetuosity of youth, and the ardour oS 
the action, he leaped over the trench, by which it was 
defended, attended by a few followers ; and thus found 
himself unexpectedly axt off from the rest of his army. 
Gourdon soon distbguished him from the rest of his at- 
tendants; and a single combat began between these 
valiant men, which, for a. long time, continued doubtfuL 
But the prince's fortune at last prevailed : Adam's foot 
happening to slip, he received a wound, which disabled 
him from continuing the action, md be remained at the 
mercy of the conqueror. Edward was as merciful as 
he was brave : be not only granted him his life, but in- 
trckluced him that very night to his consort, at Guild- 
fprd ; procured him his pardon and estate, and received 
him into favour. Gourdon was not ungrateful for such 
mercy ; he ever after followed the prince, and was often 
found combating by bis side in the most dangerous 
shock of battle. In this manner the generosity of the 
prince tempered the insolence of victpry: strength was 
gradually restored to the different members, of the con- 
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•dftfcioo^ tbiit hall teen so long weakoied by ifae conifr 

nu4Dce of ci^il disccrd. 

2^ ^<jul/ £dward^ hamg thus restorcxl pdue to the kkq^oiKii 

YOtcfUMtl^^ his afikkv now so firmly establiiAied, tbAtit wm 

JJ^UU ttot mtto power of My sli^disgust taiieii by ^be b»D* 

w3fiV ttOM barons to shake tbetn. Tbecaii of OloMester^ 

^. . kideedy wbo hM) been so iMtramestal in resttting tht 

^ Iftag to tl!i6 crown, though thftt no reeompcme couU 

oqfMl his ments. Ht tb&eeioie eogs^ged encemonrm 

open rtbeUion ; but was sotm broo^t to submissunlqf 

the prance, wbpt> oUiged faim to enter ttto a faoodb of 

twtDly ^osaad marks, fievear to take jMirt » simihit 

scheaies for «fae future. The Mngdom behig tbw toiari^ 

«bfy oemposed, that ^fpkk of adteoturoHod fffdooriv 

itfiiitt^ g^y^ which shone fisith m all tiia {siooe'saiB^ 

lisfiSi ttow impeUed bim to mideitidBe the expeditioit 

igoiust the tnfidds m the Holy Land. The erasnde 

Wilis at timt tinie tho greet obfeetof eoilMoa; all mbss 

Wi» wero eoosidared as trifln^^ ami all other suocessei 

ns mean^ ia eonpperison of ^ose gun^ over theooo^ 

Met 4( Christ and hh religtoii. To .that reompaed 6M 

of bloed flecked aH the brave^ the pious, the aa[ibitioiis^ 

afifd the powerful 

fyUsjL^i^- Iti pwsuaoce of tiiis rcsolutioo, which, tho^sgb om^ 

O^^JiT demoed ^y sueceedinglis^hions of tbiokh^, yet certtito^ 

mJi (A^^ ly thea wa» prosecuted upoo the noblest niNMives, £(^ 

(>yt rue . waird sailed itom Eaglaiad with a large ariay, aad artiyw 

Ji.^w ^d al Hie cemp of Le^s^is, the king of Fraaes^ 

la^iX wUrii % befcre Tunis, and where he had the 

arisfortaae to henrof tbM geod moimnsh-s death befone 

Me armil. Tike prince, howerer, no way discouraged 

hry thk ewdl^ oontinued his voyage^ and armed at tiiO' 

iJMy Land in «i|iftty. 

/aZkrU iia4MMlseastalydepavtodopssiiAa$(»^ 
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Jirfam the hedtb of ti» old Jtto^ began to dedme ; and 
be found oot oniy bis own constiuitiQiv bot also tb«lof 
te atatti. Ml aocta « dong^roiia ikuatUm, that be wrace 
lettera to his aoo; pteasiag hicn to vetarn with all di»- 
fitldi. Tbe former cahmitiea begm to tbnmtan tbe 
kia^tett again; and the baron8» taking advantage of 
the khig'» fvieaknera, oppressed tbe people iritb impunl* 
ty. Baoda of robbera infested varioos parta of the m^ 
tion ; and the populace of London once more resumed 
their accustomed lic entionaiifa a> To add to the a.d. 
king's uneasiness^ his brother Richard died, who 1S7S. 
Jiad long assisted him with hb advice in all emergencies. 
He tbei^fore ardently wished for the return of his gal* 
lant son, who had plwed the sceptre in hands that were 
too feeble to hold it* At last, overcome by the cares 
of government and the infirmities of age, he or(]te%d 
ttaaaelf to be r ean^ted, by easy joerraeyay from ^t Ed* 
MaBid'a4Hiry to WestiaiMter; wbere setKiing for the 
eairt o# Oloueeaier, he obliged him to swear that he 
woM preienre ih€ peace of the kiogdom, and, to tiie 
Mmoat of his power, maintain the kiteresla of hfe son*. 
Hiat aame n^ht he expii^d ; aod the next moMiag the 
great seal was delivered to the archbishop of York, and 
tiie lends of the privy coonciL 

Thus died fl«iry, in the srxty^aixA year ctf his ^tge^H^^ 
and the ftl^even^ of hia reigi^, tile longest to be met "^ 
wMi id the Eaglish sMials. He was a priMe more 
adapted for private than for poMtc life; his ease, aim- 
pMty, and good natore, would have secored him ^«t 
bappbess in a lower station of which they deprived hni 
vfp^ a throne. However, from hia cafomitiea ttie peo- 
|4e afterwards derived tbe mo^ permanent b||es9iii^; 
that litierty which they eMotf ted from bis weakness, they 
«oiitiiitied to preserve nnder bolder prinees w4k> suc- 
ceeded ^m. The flame of freedom bad now difiuaed 
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itself from the incorporated towns through tiie wiic^ 
mass of the people, and ever afterwards biased forth at 
convenient seasons ; so that, in proportimi as the upper 
4>rders lost^ the people were sure to be ^aimi«. In 
4bis contest, though they often* laid down their liv^, 
jand suffered all the, cidaniities of civil war, yet those 
calamities were considered as notbiogi when we%h<d 
jigainsl; the advantages of freedom and secudty. 



CHAPTER xiir. I 

Edward I. . , 

A. D. 1272— 130r. 

£vai*D .While the imfortunate Henry was thus vainly stru^ 
iit^ctf ^^S ogAiMtthe upgovernable. spirit of his subjects, his 
laiiA^*^ ton and successpr^ Edward, was employed in the haiy 
Aut^ wars, where he revived the ^<wry of the English nani% 
and made the enemies of Christianity tremble. He had 
arrived at tbe^ty of Acre, in Palestine, just as the Sara* 
cens were sitting down to besiege it. He soon relieved 
the place, followed the enemy, and obtained, many viq!- 
tpries, which, though splendid, vvere not decisive. Such, 
however, were the enemies' terrors at the progi^ess of Ins 
4urms, that they resolved to destroy by treachery, thi^ 
vfdiant commander whom they could not oppose in the 
£eld. . A tribe of Mahometan enti^iusiasts had long kept 
possession of an inaccessible mountain in Syria, under 
.the command of a petty prince, who "went^ in the Cbrisr 
tian armies, under the name of the Old <Man of the 
Mountain, and whose subjects were called Assassins; 
whence we have since borrowed, the name to signify a 
private stabb^r. These men, wholly devoted to tteir 
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commander, and inflamed with a detestable supersti'* 
tion, undertook to destroy any Christiati prince or leader 
who became obnoxious to their party. It was in vain 
to threaten them with punishment; they knew the dan* 
gers that awaited them, but, resolute to destroy, they 
rushed upon certain death. Some time before, the ca- 
pital of this tribe had been taken by the Tartars^ and 
the inhabitants put to the sword ; yet there still re- 
mained numbers of them that were educated in that 
gloomy school of superstition ; and one of those under- 
took to murder the prince of England. In order to gain 
admittance to Edward's presence, he pretended to have 
letters to deliver from the governor of Joppa, proposing 
a negotiation ; and thus he was permitted to seethe 
prince, who conversed with him freely in the French 
language, which the assassin understood. In this man* 
ner he continued to amuse him for some time, being 
permitted to have free egress and regress from the royal 
apartments. It was on the Friday in Whitsun-week 
that he found Edward sitting in his apartment alone, in 
a loose garment, the weather being extremely hot. This 
was the opportunity the infidel had so long earnestly de- 
sired ; and looking round to see if there were any pre* 
sent to prevent him, and finding him alone, he drew a 
dagger from his breast, and attempted to plunge it into 
the prince's bosom. Edward had just time to perceive 
the murderer's intention, and, with great presence of 
mind, received the blow upon his arm. Perceiving the 
assassin about to repeat his blow, he struck him at once 
to the ground with his foot ; and, wresting the weapon 
from his hand, buried it instantly in his bosom. The 
domestics, hearing a noise, quickly came into the room, 
and soon wreaked their vengeance on the body of the 
perfidious wretch, who had thus abused the laws of hos- 
pitality. The wound received by the prince was the 

VOL. I. s 
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more dangerous, as baviog been iaflicted with a poison*^ 
ed dagger ; and it soon began to exhibit some sytop- 
toms that appeared £fttal. He thetefore expected bf9 
fate with great intrepidity^ and made his will, contented 
to die in a cause which he was assured would procure 
him endless felicity/ But bis usual good fortune pre- 
vailed ; an En^sh surgeon of extraordinary skil^ by 
making deep incisions, and cutting away the mortified * 
parts, completed the cure, and restored him to health 
in little more thao a liEHrtnigbt* A recovery so unex* 
pected was considered by the superstitious army as mi^ 
racttlotts ; nor were there wanting some, who alleged 
that he owed his safety to the piety of £leonora hi^ 
wife, who sucked the poison from the wound, to save 
his life, at the hazard of her own. However this be, it 
is probable that the perscMial danger he incurred, by 
continuing the war in Palestine, might induce him more 
readily to listen to terms of accommodation, which were 
proposed so<hi after by the soldan of Babylon. He re- 
ceived that monarch's ambassadors in a very honour* 
/able manner, and concluded a truce with him for ten 
< ^years, ten weeks, and ten days. Having thus setUed 
the affairs of Palestine, in the best manner they would 
admit of, he set sail for Sicily^ where he arrived ia safe- 
ty, and there first heard the x^ws of the kill's death, as 
well as that of his own infant son John* He bore the 
last with resignation, but appeared extremely afflicted 
at the death of his father ; at whkh when the king of 
Sicily expressed his surprise, he observed that the death 
of a son was a loss which he migjbt hope to repair, but 
^t of a father ivas irreparable. . 
^,^CmuS> Though the death of the king happened while the 
^e^^^^j^successor was so far from home, yet measures bad been 
''^uX^ so well taken, that the crown was. tr adsferred with the 
greatest tranquillity. The hi^ daocacter acquired by 
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the prince, daring the late comtnotioDS, had procured 
him the esteem and affections of all ranks of men ; and^ 
instead of attempting to oppose, their whole wish was t# 
see him returning in triumph. But the prince, sensible 
of the quiet state of the kingdom, did not seem in nnich 
haste to take possession of the throne ; and he spent 
near a year in France before he made his appearance in 
England. The honours he received from the great 
upon the continent, and the acclamations with which iie 
was every where attended by the people, were too allur- 
ing to a young* mind to be suddenly relinquished ; he 
was even tempted to exhibit proofs of his tNravery in a 
tournament, to which he was invited by the count d6 
Chalons, who defied hiai to a trial of his skill. Im- 
pressed with high ideas (tf the chivalry of the times, he 
accepted the challenge ; and proposed, with his knights, 
to hold the field against all that would enter the lists. 
His usual good fortune attended him ; and his success 
had like to have converted a trial of skill into a matter 
of Moody contention. The count de Chalons, enraged 
at being foiled, made a serious attack upon the En^ish, 
in which some btood was idly sfnlt; but Edward and 
his knights still maintained t^ superiority* From Cha-^ 
Ions Edward proceeded to Paris, where he was magni- 
ficently entertained by Philip, king of France, to whom 
he did homage for the territories the kings of England 
had possessed in that kingdom. From Paris he set 
oat for Gascony, to curb the insolence of Gaston de 
Beame, who had rebelled in his absence* Thence 1m 
passed throng Montreuil, where he accommodated 
some differences between the English and Flemings. 
Aft length, after various battles, dangers/ and fiitigues, 
he arrived in his native dominions, amidst the loud ac- 
elamatimis of h» people, and was solemnly a. b« 
crowned at Westminster by the arcUl>khop of 1S74. 

s2 
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Canterbury. The joy of all ranks upon this occasion 
M'as inexpressible ; the feasting continued a whole fort* 
jiight at the king's expense; five hundred horses were 
j turned loose, as the property of those who could catch 
\them. The king of Scotland, with several other princes^ 
graced the solemnity, and did homage for the territories 
which they held urtder the English crown. Notbing^ 
therefore remained to complete the felicity of the people 
but the continuance of such prosperity ; and this they 
had every reason to expect from the king's justice^ leco- 
nomy, and prudence. 
ii^^ut^ As Edward was now come to an undisturbed throne, 
y^^ the opposite interest was proportionably feeble. The 
^^^^ barons were nearly exhausted by long mutual dissen* 
^^^I^f^sions ; the clergy were divided in their interests, and 
agreed only ia one point, to hate the pope, who had for 
some time drained them with impunity : the people, by 
some insurrections against the convents, appear to have 
bated thfe clergy with equal animosity. These disagree* 
ing orders concurred in one point only, that of esteem- 
ing and reverencing the king. In suxJi a conjuncture, 
therefore, few measures could be taken by the crown 
that would be deemed oppressive; and we accordingly 
find the present monarch often, from his o\*n authority 
alone, raising those taxes that would have been peremp^ 
torily refused to his predecessor. However, Edward 
was naturally prudent; and though capable of becom- 
ing absolute, he satisfied himself with .moderate power, 
and laboured only to be terrible to his enemies. 
^>A^Y4jiU(ar His first care was to correct those disorders which 
fi<7/^^^»4iad crept in under the last part of his father's feeble 
administratioiJ. He proposed, by an exact distributioiv 
of justice, to give equal protection and redress to all 
the orders of the state, He took every opportunity ta 
inspect the conduct of all his magistrates and judges,. 
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and to displace such as were negligent or corrupt. In 
short, a system of strict justice, marked with an air of 
severity, was pursued throughout his reign ; formidable 
to the people indeed, but yet adapted to the ungovern- 
able licentiou&ness of the times. The Jews were the 
only part of his subjects who were refused that equal 
justice which the king made a boast of distributing. As 
Edward ha4 been bred up in prejudices against them, 
aod as, these were confirmed by his expedition to the 
jHoly Land, be seemed to have no compassion upon 
their sufferings. Many were the arbitrary taxes levied 
«pon them; two bundled and eighty of them were 
li^ged at once, upon ^ charge of adulterating the coin 
of the kingdom ; the goods of the rest were confiscated, 
and all of that religion were utterly banished from the 
kingdom. This severity was very grateful to the people, 
who hated the Jews, not only for their tenets, but for 
their method of living, which was by usury and extor- 
tion. . 

But Edward had too noble a spirit to be content with Oim^ 
the applause this petty oppression acquired : he x^^oXs-MUUp 
ed to march against Llewelyn, prince of North Wales, ^^^4/W. 
who had refused to do homage for his dominions, and 
seemed bent upon renouncing all dependence upon the 
crown of England. The Welch had for many ages en- 
joyed their own laws, language, customs, and opinions. 
They were the remains of the ancient Britons who had 
escaped the Roman and Saxon invasions, and still pre- 
served their freedom and their country uncontaminated 
by the admission of foreign conquerors. But as they 
were, from their number, incapable of withstanding their 
more powerful neighbours on the plain,* their chief de- 
fence lay in their inaccessible mountains, those natural 
bulwarks of the country. Whenever England was dis- 
tressed by factions at home, or its forces called 6S tQ 
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wars abroad, the Welch made it a constant practice to 
pour in their irregular troops, and lay the open country 
waste wherever they came. Nothing could be more 
pernicious to a country than several neighbouring inde- 
pendent principalities, under different commanders, and 
pursuing different interests ; the mutqal jealousies of 
such were sure to harass the people ; and wherever 
victory was purchased, it was always at the expense of 
the general welfare* Sensible of this, Edwfird had kmg 
ifTished to reduce that incursive people, and had ordered 
Ltewelyn to do homage for bis territories ; which sum* 
noons the Welch prince refused* to obey, unless the 
king's own son should be delivered as a hostage for his 
safe return. The king was not displeased at this refusd, 
A.D. as it served to give him a pretext for his intmid- 
1277. ed invasion. He therefore levied an army 
against Llewelyn, and marched into his country with 
certain assurance of success. Upon the approach of 
Edward, the Welch prince took refuge among the in- 
accessible nfiountains of Snowdon, and there resolved to 
maintain his ground, without trusting to the chance of 
battle. These were the steep retreats that had for 
many ages before defended his ancestors against all the 
attempts of the Norman and Saxon conqueror3. But 
Edward, equally vigorous and cautious, having explored 
every part of his way, pierced into the very centre of 
Llewelyn's territories, and approached the Welch army 
in its last retreat. Llewelyn at first little regarded the 
progress of an enemy that he supposed would make a 
transient invasion,* and then depart ; but this contempt 
was turned into consternation, when he saw Edward 
place his forces at the foot of the mountains, and sur- 
round his army, in ordei^ to force it by famine. Desti- 
tute of magazines, and cooped up in a narrow comer of 
the country, without provisions for his troops, or pas* 
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twnge for bis cattle, nqtibing remained but death or sub- 
mbsion ; so that the unfortunate Welch prince, without 
being able to strike a blow for his independence^ was at 
last obliged to submit at discretion, end to receive such 
terms as the victor was pleased to impose. Llewelyn 
consented to pay fifty thousand pounds, as a satisfaction 
lor damages ; to do homage to the crown of England^ 
to permit all other barcms, except four near Snowdon, 

, to swear fealty in the isa^se manner; to relinquish the 
country between Cheshire and the river Conway ; todo 
justice to has own family ; and to deliver hostages for 
the security of his submission. 

^ut tins treaty was only of short duration: the oi^^H^J^ 
pressson of the conqueror, and the indignant pride <^^^Wiu/ 
the conquered nation, could not long remiun without 
producing new dissi^isions. The lords of the marches 
eoouDitted all kinds of injustice on their Welch neigh- 

- bours ; and althoi^b Edward remitted the £fty tbou^ 
sand pounds, be laid other restrictions some time after 
upon Llewelyn, which that prince considered as more 
iftjurioQs. He particularly exacted a promise frpm a. d. 
him at Worcwter, that he would retain no person 1 28 Iv 
in his principality that should be disagreeable to tlie En> 
glish monarch. These were insults too great to be en- 
dured, andooce more the Welch flew to arms. A body 
of their forces took the field, under the command of Da- 
vid, the brother of the prince, ravaged the plain coun- 
try, took the castle of Hawarden, made sir R(^r Clif>- 
ford, justice of the marches, who was very dangerously 
wounded, their priscmer, and soon aftar laid si^ to the 
castle of Rhudlan. An account of these hostilities be- 
ing qaickl};^ brought to Edward, he assembled a nume- 
rous army, and set out with a resolution to exterminate 
Llewelyn and his whole fetmily, and to reduce that peo- 
ple to such an abject state, that they should never after 
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be able to revolt, or distress their peaceable neighbours. 
A. D. At first, however, the king's endeavours were 
1282. not attended with their usual success; having 
caused a bridge of boats to be laid over the Menayfrith, 
a body of forces, commanded by lord Latimer and De 
Thonie, passed over before it was finished, to signalise 
their courage against the enemy. The Welch patiently 
remained in their fastnesses till they saw the tide flowing 
in beyond the end of the bridge, and thus cutting off the 
retreat of the assailants. It was then that they poured 
down from their mountains with hideous outcries, and, 
with the most ungovernable fory, put the whole body 
that had gotten over to the sword. This defeat revived 
the sinking spirits of the Welch, and it was now univer- 
sally believed by that superstitious people that Heaven 
had declared in their favour. A story ran, that it was 
foretold, in the prophecies of Merlin, that Llewelyn was 
to be the restorer of Brutus's empire in Britain: a 
wizard hs^d prognosticated that he should ride through 
the streets of London with a crown upon his head. 
These w^e inducements sufficiently strong to persuade 
this prince to hazard a decisive battle against the Eng- 
lish. With this view he marched into Radnorshire; and 
passing the river Wye, his troops were surprised and 
defeated by Edmund Mortimer, while he himself was ab- 
sent from his army upon a conference with some of the 
barons of that country. Upon his return, seeing the 
dreadful situation of bis affairs, he ran desperately into 
the midst of the enemy, and quickly found that death he 
so ardently sought for. One of the English captains, 
recognising his countenance, severed his head from his 
body, and it was sent to London, where it was received 
with extreme demonstrations of joy. The brutal spirit 
of the times will sufficiently appear from the barbarity 
of the citizens on this occasion ; the head being encircled 
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in a silver coronet, to fulfil the prediction of a wizard, 
it was placed by them upon a piilory, that the populace 
might glut their eyes with such an agreeable spectacle. 
David, the brother erf this unfortunate prince, soon after 
shared the same fate; while bis followers, quite dispi- 
rited by the loss of their beloved leader, obeyed. but 
slowly, and fought with reluctance. Being at last totally 
abandoned, he was obliged to bide himself in one of the 
obscure caverns of the country;, but his reti'eat being 
soon after disicovered, he was taken, tried, and con- 
demned as a traiton His sentence was executed with 
the most rigorous severity; he was hanged, drawn, 
and quartered, only for having bravely defended the ex- 
piring liberties of his native country, and bis own here- 
ditary possessions. With him expired the government 
of the distinction of the nation. It was soon after united jjj^^;^ 
to the kingdom of England, made a principality, and^^!^ 
given to the eldest son of the crown. Foreign conquesti^^i^^^A^; 
might add to the. glory, but this added to the felicity of 
the kingdom. The Welch were now blended with the 
conquerors; and, in the revolution.of afew aggs, all na- 
tional animosity was entirely forgotten. 

; At the time of the conquest, however, the Welch ) •/ 
submitted with extreme reluctance; and few nations ^'<^ 
ever bowed to a foreign yoke with greater indignation. 
The bards of the country, whose employment consisted 
in rehearsing the glorious deeds of their ancestors, were 
particularly obnoxious to the king, who, considering 
that while they continued to keep the ancient flame 
alive he must expect no peace in his hew acquisitions, 
ordered them to be massacred, from motives of barba- 
rous policy at that time not uncosomon. This severity 
he is said to have softened by another measure, politic 
equally, and far less culpable. In order to flatter 
their vanity, and amuse their superstition, he left his 
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queen to be delivered in the castle of Caeraarvon, and 
afterwards presented the child, whose name was £d«- 
ward, to the Welch lords, as a native of their country, 
and as their appointed prince. The lords received htm 
with acclamations of joy, considering him as a master 
who would govern them as a distinct people from tlie 
English, there being at that time another prince who 
was heir-apparent to the English crown. But the d^itb 
of the eldest son, Alphonso, soon after made youi^ 
Edward, who had been thus created prmce of WeieSy 
heir also to the English monarchy ; and ever sbce the 
. government of both nations has continued to flow in one 
undivided channel. 
'J^^^m^ This great and important mc^uest being adiiered, 
^^^(f^^ptLved the way for one -of still more importance, though 
^j^^not.attended witii such permanent consequences. Alex«> 
ander III. king of Scotland, had been killed by a fall 
from his horse, leaving only Margaret, his grand-^daugh- 
At, i>« ter, heir to the crown, who died some time after. 
1291- The death <rf this princess produced a most ar- 
dent dispute about tbe^Mpcession to the Scotish throne, 
which ivas claimed by no less than twelve competitors. 
That nation being thus divided into as many factions as 
there were pretenders, the guardians of the realm would 
not undertake to decide a dispute of so much come- 
quence. The nobility of the country were no Jess di- 
vided in their opinions; and, after long debates, they at 
last unanimously agreed to refer tiie contest to the de<» 
termination of the king of England. The claims of all 
the candidates were reduced to three, who were the de- 
scendants of the earl of Huntingdon by three daughters ; 
John Hastings, who claimed in ri^t of his motiier, as 
one of the co-heiresses of the crown ; John Baliol, who 
alleged his right, as being descended from the eldest 
daughter, who was his grand-mother; and Robert Bruce, 
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who was the actual son of the second daughter. In this 
contest, which was referred to Edward, he pretended to 
wish for the utmost degree of deliberation ; and although 
he had long formed his resolution, yet he ordered all m- 
quiries to be made on the subject, that he might be ma* 
ster of the arguments that could be advanced on any side 
of the question. In this research, he soon discovered that 
some passages in old chronicles might be produced to 
favour his own secret inclinations; and, without farther 
dday, instead of admitting the claims of the competi- 
tors, he boldly urged his own ; and, to second his pre* 
tensions, advanced with a formidable army to the fron- 
tiers of the kingdom. 

The Scotish barons were thunderstruck at these un- Sf^^'^ 
expected pretensions ; and though they felt extreme in->^^i^ 
dignation at his procedure, yet they resolved to ohey^^f^f^ 
his summons to meet at the castle of Norham, a place ^m4^* 
situated on t^ southern banks of the Tweed, where he 
convened the parliament of that country. He there 
produced the proofs of his superiority, which he alleged 
were unquestionable, and desired their concurrence with 
his claims ; at the same time advising them to use deli- . 
beration, and to examine all his allegations with impar- 
tial justice. To a proposal that appeared in itself so 
unreasonable, no immediate answer could be given; for, 
where all is defective, it is not easy to submit to the 
combating a part: the barons, therefore continued 
silent; and Edward, interpreting this for a consent, 
addressed himself to the several competitors to the 
crown ; and previous (o bis appointing one of them as 
his vassal, he required their acknowledgement of his su- 
periority. He naturally concluded that none of them 
would venture to disoblige the man who was unani- 
mously appointed to be the arbitrator of his pretensions. 
Nor was be deceived ; he found them all equally obse- 
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quious on this occasion. Robert Bruce was the first 
who made the acknowledgement, and the rest quickly 
followed his example. Edward, being thus become the 
superior of the kingdom, undertook next to consider 
which candidate was the fittest to be appointed under 
Jbim; or it may be, a^>they appeared all indiflferent to 
him, which had the justest claim. In order to give this 
deliberation the appearance of impartiality, a hundred 
commissioners were appointed; forty of the number 
were chosen by the candidates who were in the interests 
of John Baliol ; forty, by those in the interests of Ro- 
bert Bruce ; and twenty, by Edward himself Having 
thus fitted matters to bis satisfaction, he left the com- 
missioners to sit at Berwick ; and went southward, to 
free their deliberations from all shadow of restraint. 
The subject of the dispute ultimately rested in this 
question : Whether Baliol, who was descended from the 
elder sister, but farther removed by one degree, was to 
be preferred before Bruce, who was actually the younger 
sister's son? The rights of inheritance, as at present ge- 
nerally practised over Europe, were even at that time 
pretty well ascertained ; and not only the commissioners, 
but many of the best lawyers of the age, concurred in 
affirming BalioFs superior claim. Edward, therefore, 
pronounced sentence in his favour; and that candidate 
upon renewing his oath of fealty to England, was put in 
possession of the Scotish kingdom, and all its fortresses, 
which had been previously put into the hands of the 
king of England. 

Baliol being thus placed upon the throne, less as a 
king than as a vassal, Edward's first step was sufficient 
j^X(»<Cii^^ to convince the Scots of his intentions to stretch the pre- 
rogative to the utmost. Instead of gradually accustom- 
ing them to bear the English yoke, and of sliding his 
new power upon them by slow and imperceptible de- 
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grees, he began at once to give them notice of his inten- 
tions. A merchant of Gascony had presented a peri* 
tion to him, importing that Alexander, the late king of 
Scotland, was indebted to him in a large sum, which 
was still unpaid, notwithstanding all his solicitations to 
Baliol, the present king, for payment Edward eagerly 
embraced this opportunity of exercising his new rights 
and summoned the king of Scotland to appear at West- 
minster, to answer in person the merchant's complaint* 
Upon subjects equally trivial he sent six requisitions, at 
different times, in one year ; so that the poor Scotish 
king soon perceived that he was possessed of the name 
only, but not the authority of a sovereign. Willing, 
therefore, to shake off the yoke of so trouble- a. d. 
some a master, Baliol revolted, and procured the 1295. 
pope's absolution from his former oaths of homage. To 
strengthen his hands still more, he entered into a secret 
treaty with Philip, king of France, which was the com- 
mencement of an union between these two nations, that, 
for so many succeeding ages, was pernicious to the in* 
terests of England. To confirm this alliance, the king of 
Scotland stipulated a marriage between his eldest son 
and the daughter of Philip de Valois. 

i Edward, to whom these transactions were no secret,Xr^A^ 
endeavoured to ward the threatened blow, by. being, the ^d ^tu 
first aggressor; and accordingly summoned John to per- y<rK^ 
form the duty of a vassal, and to send him a supply. of^^'^^'^ 
forces against an invasion from France, with which state 
he had for some time been at variance. He also sum"* 
moned him to surrender some of his principal forts, and 
to appear at a parliament which was held at Newcastle. 
None of these commands, as he well foresaw^ being 
complied with, he resolved to enfdrce obedience a. d. 
by marching a body of thirty thousand foot, and 129^. 
four thousand horse, into the heart of the kingdom of 
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Scotland. As the Scotish natkm bad little reliance on the 
vigour or the courage of their king, they had aas^ed him 
a council of twelve noblemen toassist^ or, more properly 
speaking, to superintend his proceedings. They raised 
an ariny of forty thousand men for the present emer* 
g|0Bcy, and marched them to the frontiers, which Edward 
was now preparing to attack. But some of tiie most 
considerable of the Scotish nobility, among whom were 
Robert Bruce and his son, endeavoured to ingratiate 
ttemselves with Edward by an early submission, which 
served not a little to intimidate those who still adhered 
to their king. The prc^ess, .therefore, of the English 
arms was extremely rapid ; Berwick was taken by as* 
sault, sir William Douglas, the governor, made pri* 
soner, and a garrison of seven thousand men put to the 
sword. Elated by these advantages, Edward dispatched 
earl Warrenne, with ten thousand men, to lay siege to 
Ditnbar; and the Scots, sensible of the importance of 
that place, advanced with their whole army, under the 
command of the earls of Mar, Buchan, and Lenox, to 
relieve it. Although the superiority of number was 
greatly on their side, yet courage and discipline were 
entirely on that of the English. The confiict was of 
short continuance ; the Scots were soon thrown into 
confusion, and fifteen thousand of their men were slain. 
The castle of Dunbar, with all its garrison, surrendered 
the day following ; and Edward, wlio was now come up 
with the main body of his army, led them onwaixl into 
the country to certain conquest. The castles of the 
greatest strengtii and importance opened their gates to 
Um almost witixiut resistance; and the whole southern 
part of the country acknowledged the conqueror. The 
northern parts were not so easily reduced, being de« 
fended by the inaccessible mountains and intricate fo« 
rests that deformed the face of that country. To make 
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himself master of this part of tlie kingdom, Edward 
reinforced bis army with numbers of men levied in Ire* 
land and Wales^ wbo, beii^ used to tbis kmd of desul- 
tory war, were best qualified to seek or pursue the la* 
tent enemy; But Baliol made these preparations unne<- 
cessary ; he found that a ready submission was more 
safe and easy than a fierce resistance drawn out among 
mountainous deserts, which m%ht be rendered still 
more dreadful by famine. He hastened, therefore, to 
make his peace with the victor, and expressed the 
deepest repentance for his former disloyalty. To satisfy 
him still farther, he made a solemn resignatbn of the 
crown into his hands; and the whole kingdom soon 
after followed his example. Edward, thus master of the 
kingdom, took every precaution to secure his tide, and 
to abolish those distinctions which might be apt to keep 
the nation in its former independence. 

He. carefully destroyed all records and monuments oijSa^(y6 
antiquity that inspired the people with national pride.'^^/^ 
He carried away a stone, which the traditions of the^^"^ 
vulgar pretended to have been Jacob's pillow, cm which 
all their kings were seated when they were anointed. 
This, the ancient tradition had assured them, was the 
mark of their government, and wherever it was placed 
their command was always to follow. The great seal 
of Baliol was broken : and that unhappy monarch him- 
^df was carried as a prisoner to London, and committed 
to custody in the Tower. Two years afterwards he was 
restored to his liberty, and banished to France, where 
he died in a private station, without making any farther 
attempts to reinstate himself upon the throne ; happier 
perhaps in privacy than if he had bem gratified in the 
pursuits of ambition. 

. The cessation which was given to Edward by those /^^^^ 
successes^ in his insular dominions, induced him to torn^^^ 
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his ambition to the continent) where he expected to re^ 
cover a part of those territories that had been usurped 
from his crown during the imbecility of his predeces^ 
sors. There had been a rupture with France some time 
^fore, upon a very trifiing occasion. A Norman and 
English ship met off the coast, near Bayonne, and hav^ 
ing both occasion to draw water from the same spring, 
there happened a quarrel for the preference. This 
scuffle, in which a Norman was slain, produced a com- 
plaint to the king of France, who desired the complain- 
ant to take his own revenge, and not bring such matters 
before him. . This: the Normans did shortly after ; for, 
seizing the crew of a ship in the Channel, they hanged a 
part of the number, together with some dogs, in the pre- 
sence of all their companions. This produced a reta- 
liation from the English cinque- ports ; and the animo^^ 
sity of the merchants on both sides being wrought up to 
fury, the sea became a scene of piracy and murder. No 
quarter was given on either side ; the mariners were de- 
stroyed by hiindi'eds ; and at last the affair became too 
serious for the sovereigns of either side to continue any 
longer unconcerned spectators. Some ineffectual over- 
tures were made for an accommodation ; but Edward, 
seeing that it was likely to come to an open rupture, 
gave orders for having his territory of Guienne, upon 
the continent, put into a posture of defence. Nor 
was he remiss in making treaties with several neigh- 
bouring princes, whose assistance he purchased, though 
greatly to the diminution of his scanty revenues. He 
even sent an army, collected in England from the jails, 
which had been filled in the former reign with robbers, 
who were now made serviceable to the state. These, 
though at first successful, under the command of John de 
Bretagne, earl of Richmond, were soon repulsed by the 
French army, under the command of Charles, brother 
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to the king of France. Yet it was not easy to discour- 
age Edward from any favourite pursuit. He renewed 
bis attempts upon Guienne, and sent thither an army of 
seven thousand men, under the command of his brother, 
the earl of Lancaster. That prince gained, at first, some 
advantages over the French at Bourdeaux ; but he was 
soon after seized with a distemper, of which he died at 
Bayonne. 

The king, finding his attempts upon that quarter un-^e^ 
successful, resolved to attack France upon an- a.d. ^^^ 
other, where he hoped that kingdom would be 1297. 
more vulnerable. He formed an alliance with John, earl 
of Holland, by giving him his daughter Elizabeth in mar* 
riage; and also with Guy, earl of Flanders, whose as- 
sistance he procured for the stipulated sum of seventy- 
five thousand pounds. From these assistances he en- 
tertained hopes of being once more able to recover his 
hereditary dominions ; and he accordingly set himself 
earnestly about providing money for such an arduous 
undertaking. This was not obtained without the greatest 
struggles with his clergy and the people : so that when 
he came to take the field in Flanders, at the head of an 
army of fifty thousand men, the proper season of action 
was lost ; wherefore the king of France and he were glad 
to come to an accommodation, by which they agreed to 
submit their differences to the arbitration of the pope. 
By this mediation it was agreed between them, that 
their union should be cemented with a double marriage, 
— that of Edward with Margaret, Philip's sister j and 
that of the prince of Wales with Isabella, the French 
monarch's daughter. Philip was prevailed on to restore 
Guienne to the English. He agreed also to abandon ^ 
the king of Scotland, upon condition that Edward should 
in like manner neglect the earl of Flanders. Thus, 
after a very expensive war, the two monarchs w^ere 
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obliged to sit down just where they began ; and, instead 
of making preparations against each other^ they resolv* 
ed to turn the weight of their power upon their weaker 
neighbours. 
SUJ^a^ But though this expedition was thus fruitlessly termi- 
^^ Bated, yet the expenses which were requisite for fitting 
^^^^^k out were not only burthensome to the king, buteven^ 
^e^aar^^i^ the event, threatened to shake him on his throne^ In 
order at first to set the great machine in movement, he 
raised considerable supplies by means of his parlia*^ 
jment ; and that august body was then first modeled by 
^ I him into the form in which it continues to this day. As 
a great part of the property of the kingdom was.now^ 
by the introduction of commerce and the improvement 
of agriculture, transferred from the barons to the lower 
classes of the people, so their consent was thought ne- 
cessary for raising any cmisiderable supplies. For this 
reason he issued writs to the sheriffs, enjoining them ta 
send to parliament, along with two kn^hts of the shire 
(as in the former reign^ two deputies from each bo* 
rough within their county, provided with sufficient pow- 
ers from their constituents to grant such demands as 
they should think reasonable for the safety of the state. 
The charges of these deputies were to be borne by the 
borough which sent them ; and so far were they from 
considering their deputaticm as an honour, that nothing 
Gould be more displeasing to any borough than to be 
thus obliged to send a deputy, or to any individual 
th»i. to be thus chosen. However, the authority of 
these commoners increased by time. Their union gave 
tb.em weight ; and it t^ecame customary among them, 
in return for the supplies which they granted, to prefer 
petitions to the crown for the redress of those grievances 
under which they supposed the nation to labour. The 
more the king's necessities increased, the more he found 
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it expedient to give them an early redress, till fr<Aii re» 
questing the commons proceeded to requiring ; and, 
having all the property of the nation, they by degrees 
began to be possessed of the power. Such was the 
constitution of that parliament to which Edward appli^ 
ed for assistance against France. He obtained from 
the barons and knights a grant of the twelfth of their 
moveables; from the boroughs an eighth; and froni 
. the clergy he resolved to exact a fifth ; but he there 
found an unexpected resistance. This body of tnen,\^^^ 
who had already felt the weight of his necessities, re«i 
solved to avail themselves of any pretext rather than 
thus' submit to such a heavy and dbproportioned impo^ 
sition. The pope had some time before issued a bull, 
prohibiting the clergy from paying taxes to any tem*| 
poral prince, without permission from the see of Rome ;j 
and those of England now pleaded conscience, in re*j ^ 
fusing to comply with the king's demand. They &i# N 
leged, that they owed obedience to two soverdgns, a ! 
spiritual and a temporal; but that their eternal happi^^ [ 
ness bound them to obey one, while only their woridly 
safety led them to acknowledge the commands of the 
other. Edward was somewhat mortified at their re- 
fusal, but employed their own arguments with great 
force against them. He refused them bis temporal pro- . , 
tection, and ordered his judges to receive no cause ^^"^ 
brought before them by the clergy, but to hear and de* V ** '^^ 
cide all causes in which they were defendants ; to do I 
every man justice against them ; and to deny them jus- / 
tice even under the greatest injury. -^^ 

In this outlawed situation they suffered numberlen^ :3^^p/s 
hardships from every ruffian, while the king's officers re-^&iiSi^ 
mained unconcerned spectators of the ravages commit- 
ted upon them, without incurring the hatred of oppres- 
sive or vindictive cruelty. Whenever tiie clergy ventured 
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from home, they were dismounted from their horses, and 
robbed of their clothes ; the primate himself was at- 
tacked on the highway, and stripped of all his equipage 
and fumiture. These severities at length prevailed ; and 
the clergy agreed to lay the sums they were taxed in 
some church appointed them, which were to be taken 
away by the king's officers. Thus at once they obeyed 
the king, without incurring the censures of the pope* 
But though these sums were very great, they were by 
no means adequate to the wants of the state. New 
taxes were therefore arbitrarily imposed. Edward laid 
a duty of forty shilKngs a sack upon wool ; he required 
the sheriffs of each county to supply him with two thou- 
^^ioMtM^ sand quarters of wheat and as many of oats, without 
b considering the means by which they were to be obtained. 
These he levied by the way of loans, promising to pay 
an equivalent whenever the exigencies of the state were 
less pressing. Such various modes of oppression were 
not suflFered without murmuring. The clergy were al- 
ready disgusted to a man ; the people compldned at 
those extortions they could not resist ; while many of 
the more powerful barons, jealous of their own privi- 
leges, as well as of national liberty, gave countenance 
, to the general discontent. 
^JlP^^Mi^^ "^^^ ^^s* symptoms of this spirit of resistance ap- 
^#^ peared upon the king's ordering Humphry Bohun, the 
^^1^^;^. constable, and Roger Bigod, the raarechal of England,/ 
/^^^' to take the command of an army that he proposed to 
send over into Gascony, while he himself intended to 
make a diversion on the side of Flanders. But these 
two powerful noblemen refused to obey his orders, alleg- 
ing, that they were obliged by their offices to attend him 
only in the wars, and not to conduct his armies. A vio- 
; lent altercation ensued. The king, addressing himself to 
the constable, cried out, " Sir earl, by^God, you shall 
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either go or be hanged/* To which the haughty baronT \} ^ 
replied, ** Sir king, by God, I will neither go nor be 1 
hanged." This opposition quite defeated his scheme^ 
for the conquest of Guienne. He found he had drivea 
prerogative a little too far ; and with that presence of 
mind which always brought him back, when he had 
gone beyond the line of discretion, he desired to be re- 
conciled to his barons, to the church, and to his people. 
He therefore pleaded the urgent necessities of the crown, 
and promised, upon his return from his Flemish expedi-* 
tion, to redress all grievances, to restore the execution 
of the laws, and to make his subjects compensation for 
the losses which they had sustained. These professions 
served to allay the kindling discontents of the nation 
during his absence, except that the two noblemen, at- 
tended by a great body of cavalry and infantry, took 
possession of the city gates, and obliged the king's coun- 
cil to sign Magna Charta, and to add a clause, to secure 
the nation for ever against all impositions and taxes 
without the coqsent of parliaments This the council 
readily agreed to sign ; and the king himself, when it 
was sent over to hini in Flanders,' after some hesitatioB, 
thought proper to do the same. These concessions he 
confirmed upon his return ; and though it is probable 
that he was averse to granting them, yet he was at last 
brought to give a plenary consent to all the articles that 
were demanded of him. Thus, after the contest of an 
age. Magna Charta was finally established; nor was it 
the least circumstance in its favour, that its confirma- 
tion was procured from one of the greatest and boldest 
princes that ever swayed the English sceptre. 

But though the confirmation* of this charter was ob->tt^i^ 
tained without much violence, yet it was probable that*^'^^^ 
the disturbance given by Scotland about the same time 
might have hastened its final execution. That fierce 
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nation, which had been conquered some time before 
with so much case, still discovered a spirit of independ- 
ence, that no severity could restrain, nor defeats sub- 
due. The earl Warrenne had been left justiciary in 
that kingdom ; and his prudence and moderation were 
equal to his valour. He therefore protected the peo- 
ple with his justice, as he had subdued them by his 
arms : but being obliged, by the bad state of his healthy 
to leave that kingdom, he left the administration in the 
hands of two very improper ministers ; the one, whose 
name was Ormesby, was rigorous and cruel; the other, 
called Crcssingham, was avaricious and mean. Under 
such an administration little stability could be expected; 
and their injustice soon drove this distressed people 
into open rebellion. A few of those who had fled into 
the most inaccessible mountains from the^arms of £d« 
yiHy^),^ ward, took this opportunity to pour down and strike 
j^r^^^^for freedom. They were headed by William Wallace , 

" ^ so celebrated in Scotish story, the younger son of a 

gentleman who lived in the western part of the king- 
dom. He was a man of gigantic stature, incredible 
strength, and amazing intrepidity ; eagerly desirous of 
kidependence, and possessed with the most disinterest* 
ed spirit of patriotism. To this man had resorted all 
those who were obnoxious to the English government ; 
the proud, the bold, the criminal, anxl the ambitious. 
These, bred among dangers and hardships themselves^ 
could not forbear admiring in their leader a degree c^ 
patience, under fatigue and famine, which they sup*^ 
posed beyond the power of human nature to endure ; 
he soon, therefore, became the principal objiect of their 
affection and their esteem. His first exploits were con- 
fined to petty ravage and occasional attacks upon the 
English. As his forces increased^ bis efforts became 
more formidabl<g ; every day btx)ught accounts of his 
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great actions ; his party was joined first by the desperate, 
and then by the enterprising; at last, all who loved 
their country came to take shelter under his protection. 
Thus reinforced, he formed a plan of surprising Ormesi- 
by, the unworthy English minister, who resided at Scone ; 
but though this tyrant escaped the meditated irruption^ 
yet his effects served to recompense the insurgents; 
From this time, the Scots began to grow too powerful 
for the English that were ap[x>ihted to govern them; 
many of their principal barons joined the insurgents ; 
sir William Doug las was among the foremost openly to 
avow his attachment ; while Robert Bruce secretly fe^ 
voured and promoted the cause. To oppose this un- 
expected insurrection, earl Warrenne collected an army 
of forty thousand men in the North of England, and 
prepared to attack the Scots, wtio had by this time 
crossed the borders, and had b^un to ravage the coun- 
try. He suddenly entered Annandale, and came up 
with the enemy at Irvine, where he surprised their 
forces, who, being inferior in number, capitulated, and 
promised to give hostages for their future fidelity. 
Most of the nobility renewed their oaths, and joiaed 
the English army with reluctance, waiting a more £ft^ 
vourable occasion for vindicating their freedoni. Wal" 
lace alone disdained submission ; l:Mit, with his faithful 
followers, marched ncMrth wards, with a fuU intention to 
protract the hour of slavery as long as he could. In 
the mean time Warrenne advanced in the pursuit, and 
overtook him, where he was advantageously posted, in 
the neighbourhood of Stirling, on the other side of the 
river Forth. The earl, perceiving the favourable ground 
he had chosen, was for declining the engagement ; but 
being pressed by Cressingham, a proud man, whose 
private revenge operated over his judgement, the old 
earl was at last obliged to comply^ and he passed over 
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a part of his army to begin the attack. Wallace, al- 
lowing such numbers of the English to get over as he 
thought himself superior to, boldly advanced upon 
them before they were completely formed, and put 
them entirely to the rout Part were pursued into the 
river that lay in the rear, and the rest were cut to pieces. 
/Among the slain was Cressingham himself, whose me- 
^N^ j mory was so extremely odious to the Scots, that they 
^ ^flayed his dead body, and made saddles of his skin. 
The earl retired with the remains of his army to Ber- 
wick, while his pursuers took such castles as were but 
ill provided for a siege. Wallace returned into Scot* 
land, after having thus, for a time, saved his country ; 
laden with an immense plunder, with which he for a 
while dispelled the prospect of famine that seemed to 
threaten the nation. 
jg^ A.D. Edward, who was in Flanders while these 
^£^ 1298. misfortunes happened in England, hastened 
^^f^^S^^back with impatience to restore his authority, and se- 
cure, his former conquests. As the discontents of the 
people were not yet entirely appeased, he took every 
popular measure that he thought would give them sa- 
tisfaction. He restored to the citizens of London the 
power of electing their own magistrates, of which they 
had been deprived in the latter part of his father's 
reign. He ordered strict inquiries to be made con- 
cerning the quantity of corn which he had arbitrarily 
seized for the use of his armies, as if he intended to pay 
the value to the owners. Thus having appeased, if not 
satisfied, all complaints, he levied the whole force of his 
dominions; and, at the head of a hundred thousand 
men, he directed his march to the north, fully resolved 
to take vengeance upon the Scots for their late de- 
fection. 
^^^^^^^^ It may easily be supposed that the Scots, even 
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if united, were ill able to resist such an army, com* 
tnanded by such a king; but their own mutual dissen- 
sions served to render them still more unequal to the 
contest, and to prepare Edward's way to an easy tri- 
umph. The Scots were headed by three commanders, 
who each claimed an equal share of authority; these 
were the steward of Scotland, Comyn of Badenoch, 
and William Wallace, who offered to give up his com- 
mand, but whose party refused to follow any other 
leader. The Scotish army was posted at Falkirk, and 
there proposed to abide the assault of the English. 
They were drawn up in three separate divisions, each 
forming a complete body of pikemen, and the inter- 
vals filled up with archers. Their horses were placed 
in the rear, and their front was secured with pali- 
sades. 

Edward, though he saw that the advantage of ^\\,\x^4U&u^ 
ation was against him, little regarded such a superiority,^^^:^ 
confident of his skill and his numbers ; wherefore, divid- 
ing his forces also into three bodies, he led them to the 
attack. Just as he advanced at the head of his troops, . 
the Scots set up such a shout, that the hoYse upon 
which the king rode took fright, threw and afterwards 
kicked him on the ribs as he lay on the ground ; but 
the intrepid monarch, though sorely bruised with his 
fall, quickly mounted again with his usual alacrity, and 
ordered the Welch troops to begin the attack. These 
made but a feeble resistance against the Scots, who 
fought with determined valour; but Edward,^ seeing 
them begin to decline, advanced in person at the head 
of another battalion ; and, having; pulled up the pali- 
sades, charged the enemy with such impetuosity that they 
were no longer able to resist. In this distress, Wallace 
did all that lay in the power of man to sustain and avert 
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the shock; but the division commanded by Comyn 
quitting the field, those of the lord -steward and of Wal- 
lace lay exposed to the English archers, who at that 
time began to excel those of all other nations. Wallace 
for a while' maintained an unequal contest with his pike^ 
men ; but finding himself in danger of being surrounded, 
he was at last obliged to give way, and slowly to 4iraw 
off the poor remnant of his troops behioid the river Carr 
ron. Such was the famous battie of Falkirk, in whidi 
Edward gain^ a complete victory, leaTtng twelve thoui- 
sand of the Scots, or, some will have it, forty thousand, 
dead upon the field of battle, while the English had not 
a hundred slain. 
^j^^g^fj^ A blow so dreadful had not as yet entirely crushed 
^g^^v^ the spirits of the Scotish nation ; and afterja^atiort inter*- 
^^^Lval they began to breathe from their calamities. Wallace, 
^^i:^ who had gained all their regards by his valour, showed 
that he still merited them more by his declining the re^ 
wards of ambition. Perceiving how much he was envi- 
ed by the nobility, and knowing how prejudicial that 
^ envy would prove to the interests of his couirtry, be re- 
signed the regency of the kingdom, and humbled himself 
to a private station. He pi*oposed Comyn as the pro- 
perest person to supply his room ; and that nobleman 
endeavoured to show himself worthy of this pre-emi- 
nence. He soon began to annoy the enemy ; and not 
content with a defensive, war, he made incursions into 
the southern counties of the kingdom, which Edward 
had imagined wholly subdued. They attacked an army 
of the English lying at Roslin, near Edinburgh, ami 
gained a complete victory. The renown of the Scotish 
arms soon began to spread dismay among the English 
garrisons left in that kingdom ; and they evacuated all 
the fortresses of which they had for some time been put 
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in possession. Thus the task of conquest was to be 
once more performed; and in proportion to their losses 
the Scots seemed to gather fresh obstinacy. — ^ 

But it was not easy for any circumstances of bad H^JSk^x 
fortune to repress the enterprising spirit of the king. tWii ^i 
He assembled a great fleet and army ; and, en- a. v. ^^^^^ 
tering the frontiers of Scotland, appeared with 1303. 
a force which the enemy could not think of resisting in 
the open field. The fleet furnished the land army with 
all necessary provisions ; while these marched securely 
along, and traversed the kingdom from one end to the 
other, ravaging the open country, taking all the castles, 
and receiving the submissions of all the nobles. This 
complete conquest employed Edward for the space of 
two years ; but he seemed, by the severity of his con- 
duct, to make the natives pay dear for the trouble to 
which they had put him. He abrogated all the Scotish 
laws and customs ; he endeavoured to substitute those 
of England in their place ; he entirely rased or destroy- 
ed all their monuments of antiquity, and endeavoured 
to blot out even the memory of their former independ- ^ 
ence and freedom. There seemed to remain only one 
obstacle to the final destruction of the Scotish monar- 
chy ; add that was William Wallace, who still contihued 
refractory, and, wandering with a few forces from 
mountain to mountain, still preserved his native inde- 
pendence and usual good fortune. But even their fee- 
ble hopes from him were soon disappointed ; he was be* 
trayed into the king's hands by sir John Monteith, a. d. | '' V 
his friend, whom he had made acquainted with 1305. ( ^i ^ 
the place of his concealment, being surprised by him as I 
he lay asleep in the neighbourhood of Glasgow. The ) 
iing, willing to strike the Scots with an example of se- 
verity, ordered him to be conducted in chains to Lon- 
don, whither he was carried amidst infinite crowds of 
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spectators, who flocked to see a man that had often 
filled the country with consternation. On the day after 
his arrival he was brought to his trial as a traitor, at 
Westminster-hall, where he was placed upon a high 
chair, and crowned with laurel in derision. Being accus- 
ed of various imputed crimes, he pleaded Not guilty, 
and refused to own the jurisdiction of the court, affirm- 
ing that it was equally unjust and absurd to charge him 
with treason against a prince whose title he had never 
acknowledged ; and that, as he was born under the laws 
pf another country, it was cruel to try him by those to 
which he was a stranger. The judges disregarded his 
defence; for, considering Edward as the immediate so- 
vereign of Scotland, they found him guilty of high-trea- 
son, and condemned him .to be banged, drawn, and 
quartered; the usual punishment for such offences* 
This sentence was executed with the most rigorous 
punctuality ; and his head and quarters were exposed 
in the chief cities of England. Such was the wretched 
end of a brave man, who had, through a course of many 
-■ years, with signal perseverance and conduct, defended 
his native country against an unjust invader. 
%^ii^ Robert Bruce, earl of Carrick, was among those on 
I^TUU/^^^^ the cruel fate of Wallace had made the deepest 
impression. This nobleman, whose father was one of 
the competitors for the crown, and whose claims were 
still secretly pursued, was now in the English army. 
He never was sincerely attached to the English mon- 
arch, whom he was in some measure compelled to fol- 
low ; and an interview with Wallace, some time before 
that champion was taken, confirmed him in his resolu- 
tion to set his country free. But, not being young, he 
was obliged to give up the flattering ambition of being 
the deliverer of his people, and to leave it in charge to 
his son, whose name was Robert Bruce also, and who 
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received the project with ardour. This young noble- 
man was brave, active, and prudent ; and a favourable 
conjuncture of circumstances seemed to conspire with 
his aims. John Baliol, whom Edward had dethroned 
and banished into France, had lately died in that coun- 
try ; his only son was a prisoner ; and no one appeared 
to dispute the pretensions of young Robert, except Co- 
myn, who was regent of the kingdom ; and he also was 
soon after brought over to second his interests. He there- 
fore resolved upon freeing his country from the English 
yoke; and although he attended the court of Edward, 
yet he began to make secret preparations for his in- 
tended revolt. Edward, who had been informed not 
only of his intentions, but of his actual engagements, 
contented himself with setting spies round him to watch 
his conduct, and ordered all his motions to be strictly 
observed. Bruce was still busily employed in his en- 
deavours, unconscious of being suspected, or even of 
having guards set upon his conduct; but he was taught 
to understand his danger, from a present sent him, by a 
young nobleman of his acquaintance, of a pair of gilt > > 
spurs and a purse of gold. This he considered as a ^^'"^ 
warning to make his escape; which he did by ordering ; , ' 
his horses to be shod with their shoes turned backwards^ 
to prevent his being tracked in the snow, which had 
then fallen. 

His dispatch was then considered as very a.d. "^J^^ 
great; having traveled from London to Loch- 1306. l^<^ 
maben, which is near four hundred miles, in seven \ i^, ; 
days. Comyn, who had in the beginning concurred in n^Jc^. 
his schemes, was privately known to have communicat* ^'^ --^^ • 
ed the whole to Edward; and Bruce resolved, in theVr/ti 
first place, to take vengeance upon him for his perfidy, jr^^j ^ 
Hearing that he was then at Dumfries, he went thither, 
and, meeting him in the cloisters of a monastery be* 
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longing to the Grey Friars, reproached him in severe 
terms with his treachery ; and, drawing his sword, in- 
stantly plunged it in his breast. Sir Thomas Kirkpa^ 
trick, one of Bruce's friends, asking him soon after if the 
traitor was slain, and Bruce answering that he believed 
so, " What !" replied the other, '' only belief? I will 
secure him ;" and, while Comyn was receiving absolu- 
tion at tlie altar, he stabbed him to the heart. It is a 
disa^eeable reflection, that actions begun in this manner 
should, nevertheless, terminate in success. 
•^^^ceT Bruce had by this action not only rendered himself the 
u^^ object of Edward's resentment, but involved all his 
^^^party in the same guilt. They had now no resource left 
but to confirm by desperate valour what they had begun 
in cruelty ; and they soon expelled such of the English 
forces as had fixed themselves in the kingdom.. . Bruce 
was solemnly crowned king by the bishop of St. An- 
drew's, in the abbey of Scone; and numbers flocked to 
his standard, resolved to confirm his pretensions. Thus, 
after twice conquering the kingdom, and as often par- 
doning the delinquents ; after having spread bis victories 
in every quarter of the country, and received the most 
humble submissions, the old king saw that his whole work 
was to begin afresh, and that nothing but the final de- 
struction of the inhabitants could give him assurance of 
tranquillity. But no difiiculties could repress the ardent 
spirit of this monarch; who, though now verging towards 
his decline, yet resolved to strike the parting blow, and 
to make the Scots once more tremble at his appearance. 
He V9wed revenge against the whole nation ; and aver- 
red, that nothing but reducing them to the completest 
bondage could satisfy his resentment. He summoned 
his prelates, nobility, and ail who held by knight's ser- 
vice, to meet him at Carlisle, which was appointed as 
the general rendezvous; and in the mean time he de^ 
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tached a body of forces before him into Scotland, under 
the command of Aymar de Valence, who began the 
threatened infliction by a complete victory over Bruce, 
near Methuen, in Perthshire. That warlike com- 
mander fought with great obstinacy; he was thrice 
dismounted from his horse in the action, and as often 
recovered : but at last he was obliged to fly, and take 
shelter, with a few followers, in the Western Isles. The 
carl of Athol, sir Simon Fraser, and sir Christopher 
Seton, who had been taken prisoners, were executed as 
traitors on the spot. Immediately after this dreadful 
blow, the resentful king himself appeared in person, 
entering Scotland with his army divided into two parts, 
and expecting to find, in the opposition of the peo- 
ple, a pretext for punishing them. But thb brave 
prince, who was never cruel but from motives of policy, 
could not punish the poor submitting natives who made 
no resistance* His anger was disappointed in their 
humiliation ; and he was ashamed to exterminate those 
who only opposed patience to bis indignation. It wa» 
chiefly upon the nobles of the country that the weight 
of his resentment fell. The sister af Bruce, and the 
countess of .Buchan, were shut up in wooden cages, and 
hung over the battlements of a fiDrtress ; and his two 
brothers fell by the hands of the executioner. The 
obstinacy of this commander served to inflame the kingV 
resentment. He still continued to excite fire^ commo- 
tions in the Highlands ; and^ though often overcome, 
persisted in seemingly fruitless opposition. Edward, 
therefore, at last resolved to give no quarter ; and at the 
head of a great army entered Scotland, whence he had 
lately retreated, with a determination of extirpating the 
whole body of those insurgents who seemed so impla- 
cably averse to his government. Nothing lay before the 
refractory Scots, but prospects of the most speedy and 
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terrible Tengeance; while neither their valour nor their 
mountains were found to afford them any permanent 
protection. But Edward's death put an end to their ap- 
prehensions, and rescued their country from total sub- 
jection. He sickened and died near Carlisle of a dy* 
sentery ; enjoining his son, with his last breath, to pro- 
secute the enterprise, and never to desist till he had 
July 7, finally subdued the kingdom. He expired in 
CjLtMi^ 1307. the sixty-ninth year of his age and the thirty- 
^,5;^,^^^ fifth of his reign, after having added more to the solid 
interests of the kingdom than any of those who went be- 
fore or have succeeded him, except Henry the Seventh. 
He was a promoter of the happiness of the people ; and 
seldom attempted to exert any arbitrary stretch of 
power, but with a prospect of increasing the welfare of 
his subjects. He was of a very majestic appearance, 
tall in stature, of regular features, with keen piercing 
blacH eyes, and an aspect that commanded reverence 
and esteem. His constitution was robust, his strength 
apd dexterity unequaled, and his shape agreeable, ex- 
cept from the extreme length and thinness of his legs, 
whence he bad the appellation of Longsbanks. He seem- 
ed to have united all those advantages which in that age 
might be considered as true glory. He gained renown 
by bis piety in the Holy Land ; he fixed the limits of 
justice at home ; he confirmed the rights of the people ; 
he was the most expert at martial exercises of any man 
in the kingdom ; and was allowed to be a conqueror, by 
. his success over the kingdom of Scotland. Succeeding 
timejs have, with great justice, questioned the merit of 
some of these claims ; but none can deny him compara* 
tive excellence, if they look upon the majority of those 
. ; ^. princes who either went before or have succeeded. Ed- 
^ ward, by his first wife Eleanor of Castile, had four sons 
and ten daughters ; of the last, five died young ; of the 
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former, Edward the Second alone, his heir and suc- 
cessor, survived him. 

If we turn to the state of the people during his admi-vJ>«^^?^*^ 
nistration, we shall find that England acquired not ovAj^^^M^^ 
great power, but great happiness, under his protection. 
The barons, who might, during this period, be consider- 
ed as a junto of petty tyrants, ready to cry out for li- 
berty which they alone were to share, were kept under; 
and their combinations were but feeble and ill support- 
ed. The monarch was in some measure absolute, 
though he was prudent enough not to exert his power. 
He was severe, indeed; and some people tax this se* 
verity as a stain upon his memory ; but let it be re- 
membered that he was the first who began to distribute 
indiscriminate justice. Before his time, the people who 
rose in insurrections were punished in the most cruel 
manner by the sword or gibbet; while at the same time 
the nobility, who were really guilty, were treated with a 
degree of lenity which encouraged them to fresh insur- 
rections. But what gave Edward's reign a true value 
with posterity, was the degree of power which the peo- 
ple began to assume during this period. The king consi- 
dered the clergy and barons in some measure as rivals; 
and, to weaken their force, he never attempted to con- 
trol the slow but certain advances made by the people, 
which in time entirely destroyed the power of the one, 
and divided the authority of the other. 
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CHAPTER XIV, 

Edward II. surnamed of Caernarvon- 

A.D. 1S07— 1327. 

"^^Thb pleasure which the people generally feel at the 
accession of a new prince, effaces their sorrow for the 
, deceased ; the faults of the one are known and hated, 
while the other, from novelty, receives imputed merit 
Much, therefcMre, was expected from the young prince; 
; and all orders hastened to take the oath of allegiance 
: to him. He was now in the twenty-third year of his 
J>>o age, of an agreeable figure, of a mild harmless disposi^ 
< % ^ tion, and apparently addicted to few vices. But he 
^ ^ toon gave symptoms of his unfitness to succeed so 
great a monarch as his father : he was rather fond of 
: the enjoyment of his power than of securing it ; and, 
I lulled by tlie flattery of his courtiers, he thought he had 
\ done enough for glory when he had accepted the crown. 
Instead, therefore, of prosecuting the war agaiast Scot* 
land, according to the injunctions he had received from 
his dying father, he took no steps to check tiie progress 
of Bruce ; his march into that country bemg rather a 
/.,).. procession of pageantry than a warlike expedition. 
Bruce, no longer dreading a great conqueror in the field, 
boldly issued from his retreats, and even obtained a con- 
siderable advantage over Aymar de Valence, who com- 
manded the English forces. Young Edward looked 
tamely on, and, instead of repressmgthe enemy, endea- 
voured to come to an accommodation. The English 
. barons, who bad been kept under during the preceding 
reign, now saw that the sceptre was fallen into such 
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feeble hands, that they might re- assert their former in* 
dependency with impunity. 

To confirm the inauspicious conjectures that were^>i^^^^ 
already formed of this reign, Edward recalled one of his^ ^ 
favourites, who had been banished during his father's^^^^ 
reign, being accused of corrupting the prince's morals. 
The name of this much-loved youth was Peter GaveS- 
ton, the son of a Gascon knight, who had been employ-* 
ed in the service of the late king. Thifi young man soon 
insinuated himself into the affections of the prince, and, 
in fact, was adorned with every accomplishment of per- 
son and mind that was capable of creating affection | 
but be was utterly destitute of those qtialities of heart 
and understanding that serve to procure esteem. He 
was beautiful, witty, brave, and active ; but then be wai 
vicious, effeminate, debauched, and trifling. These were 
qualities entirely adapted to the taste of the young mon- 
arch, and such as he could not think of living without* 
He therefore took Gaveston into his particular inti- 
macy, and seemed to think no rewards equal to his 
deserts. Even before his arrival at court from exile, 
he endowed him with the whole earldom of Cornwall, 
which had lately fallen to the crown. He married him 
sfobn after to his own niece, and granted him a sum of 
two and thirty thousand pounds, which the late king 
had reserved for the maintenance of one hundred and 
fi>rty knights, who had undertaken to carry his heart to 
Jerusalem. 

These accumulated favours did not fail to excite the ^L^a^^n\, 
jealousies and indignation of the barons ; and Gaveston^^^^^^^ 
was no way solicitous to soften their resentment. ln«» 
toxicated with his power, he became haughty and over^ 
bearing. He treated the English nobility, from whom ,, 
it is probable he received marks of contempt, with scorn 
and derision. Whenever there was to be a display of 
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pomp or magnificence^ he was sure to eclipse all others ; 
and be not only mortified his rivals by his superior 
splendour, but by his superior insolence. 
£/ ^. The barons were sooq after still more provoked to 
/y^j^^ see this presumptuous favourite appointed guardian of 
^^f^^,^ A.D. tiie realm, during a journey which the king was 
^[Vjjg^ 1308. obliged to make to Paris to espouse the prin- 
cess Isabella, to whom he had been long since betroth- 
ed. They were not remiss, therefore, upon the arrival 
of this princess, who was imperious and intriguing, to 
make her of their party, and to direct her animosity 
against Gaveston ; which, to do him justice, he took 
little care to avoid. A conspiracy was 5oOn formed 
against him, at the head of which queen Isabella, and 
the earl of Lancaster, a nobleman of great power, were 
associated. They bound themselves by oath to expel 
Gaveston, and began to throw off all reverence for the 
royal authority, which they saw wholly in the posses* 
sion of this overgrowji favourite. At length, the king 
found himself obliged to submit to their united cla- 
mour ; and he sent Gaveston out of the kingdom, by 
appointing him lord-lieutenant of Ireland. But this 
compliance was of short duration : the weak monarch, 
long habituated to his favourite, could not live without 
him ; and having obtained the pope's consent for the 
release of Gaveston from the obligation of an oath 
which he had taken never to return to England, he re- 
called the obnoxious minion, and even went down to 
A. D. Chester to receive him on his first landing from 
1309. Ireland. A parliament was soon afker assem- 
bled, where the king had influence sufficient to have his 
late conduct approved ; and this served only to increase 
his ridiculous affection, and to render Gaveston still 
more odious. This infatuated creature himself, forget- 
ting his past misfortunes, and unmindful of future dan- 
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ger, resumed his former ostentation arid insolence, and 
made himself every day some' new enemy. 

It was easy to perceive that a combination of ihQ^a^^ST^ 
nobles, while the queen secretly assisted their designs, -^^^'^^^ 
would be too powerful against the efforts of a weak ^^"^ 
king and a vain favourite. They were resolved upon 
the fall of Gaveston, even though Edward himself 
should be involved in the same ruin. They soon there- 
fore assembled in a tumultuary parliament, contrary to 
the king's express command, attended with a numerous 
retinue of armed followers, and began their first usur- 
pation by giving laws to the king. They March 16, 
compelled him to sign a commission, by 1310. 
which the whole authority of government was to be 
delegated to twelve persons, to be chosen by them- 
selves. These were to have the government of the 
kingdom, and the regulation of the king's household. 
They were to enact ordinances for the good of the 
state And the honour of the king ; and their commis- 
sions were to continue for a year and a half. Many of 
their ordinances were accordingly ,put in force ; and 
some of them appeared for the advantage of a.d. 
the nation; such as the requiring that the she- 1311. 
riffs should be men of property; the prohibiting the 
adulteration of the coin ; the excluding foreigners from 
farming the revenues ; and the revoking all the late ex- 
orbitant grants of the crown. All these the king, who 
saw himself entirely stripped of his power, could very 
patiently submit to ; but when he learned that>€raves- 
ton was to be banished for ever from his dominions, he 
no longer was master of his temper ; but removing to 
York, where he was at a small distance from the im- 
mediate terror of the confederated power, he instantly 
invited Gaveston back from Flanders, whither the barons 
had banished him; and declaring his punishment and 
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sentence to be illegal, he openly reinstated him in all bif 
A. D. former splendours. This was sufficient to spread 
1312. an alarm over the whole kingdom; the great 
barons flew to arms ; the earl of Lancaster put himself 
at the head of this irresistible confederacy; Guy, earl of 
Warwick, entered into it with fury ; the earl of Here* 
fiprd, the earl of Pembroke, and earl Warrenne, ero-r 
braced the same cause -^-whilst the archbishop of Can«» 
terbury brought over the majority of the ecclesiastics^ 
and consequently of the people. The unhappy Ed- 
ward, instead of attempting to make resistance, sought 
only for safety: ever happy in the company of his 
favourite, he embarked at TynemoulJi, and sailed with 
bim to the castle of Scarborough, where he left Gaves- 
ton as in a place of safety ; and then went back to York 
himself, either to raise an army to oppose his enemies, 
or by bis presence to allay their animosity. In the 
mean time Gaveston was besieged in Scarborough by 
the earl of Pembroke ; and had the garrison been suf- 
ficiently supplied with provisions, that place would 
have been impregnable. But Gaveston, sensible of the 
bad conditio^! of the garrison, took the earliest oppor- 
tunity to offer terms of capitulation. He stipulated| 
that he should remain in Pembroke's hands as a pri* 
soner for two months ; and that endeavours should be 
used, in the mean time, for a general accommodation* 
But Pembroke had no intention that he should escape 
so easily ; be ordered him to be conducted to the cat- 
tle of Deddington, near Banbury, where, on pretence 
of other business, he left him with a feeble guard; 
which the earl of Warwick having notice of, be attacked 
the castle in which the unfortunate Gaveston was con- 
fined, and quickly made himself master of bis person, 
The earls of l.ancastcr, Hereford, awd Arundel were 
soon apprised of Warwick's success, and informed U^al 
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their c0idtnoni eaemy was now in custody at Warwick 
castle. Thither, therefore, they hastened with the utr 
most expedition, to hold a consultation upon the fate 
of their prisoner. Thb was of no long continuance; 
they unanimously resolved to put him to death as an 
enemy to the kingdom, and ga?e him no time to pre- 
pare for his execution. They instantly had him con- 
veyed to a place called Blacklow-hill, where a Welch 
executioner, provided for that purpose, severed the 
head from tte body. There appeared a deeper spirit 
of cruelty now entering the nation tiian had been known 
in times of barbarism and ignorance. It is probable 
that the mutual slaughters committed by the Christians 
and Saracens upon each other, in the crusades, made 
the people familiar with blood, and taught Christians to 
butcher each other with the same alacrity with which 
they were seen to destroy infidels, to whom they seldom 
gave any quarter. 

The king at first seemed to feel all the resentment ^^^^y^j 
which so sensible an injury could produce ; but, equally «^.«<^»^<^ 
weak in his attachment and his revenge, he was soon^^^^^^^ 
appeased, and granted the perpetrators a free pardon,^*^^^ 
upon their making a show of submission and re- a. d. ^/s.u^^^ 
pentance. An apparent tranquillity was once 1313.^^ ^' 
more established among the contending parties ; and 
that resentment which they had exercised upon each 
other, was now converted against the Scots, who were 
consictered as the common enemy. A war had been 
declared some time before with this nation, in order to 
recover that authority over them which had been esta* 
blished in the former reign, and a truce w^s soon after 
eoncluded ; but, the terms of it being ill observed on 
both sides, animosities were kindled afresh, and the 
whole military force of England was called out by tiie 
king, together with very large reinforcements, as well 
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from the continent as other parts of the English dorni** 
Dions. Edward's army amounted to a hundred thou* 
sand men ; while Bruce, king of Scotland, could bring 

A. D. but a body t»f thirty thousand to oppose him. 

1314. Both armies met at a place called Bannockburn, 
in th6 kingdom of Scotland, within two miles of Stir- 
ling ; the one confident in numbers, the other relying 
wholly on its advantageous position. Bruce had a hill 
on his right flank, and a morass on his left; with a 
rivulet in front, on the banks of which he had caused 
several deep pits to be dug, with sharp stakes driven 
into them, and the whole carefully concealed from the 
view of the enemy. The onset was made by the En- 
glish ; and a very furious engagement ensued between 
the cavalry on both sides. The fortune and intrepidity 
of Bruce gave the first turn to the day. He engaged 
in single combat with Henry de Bohun, a gentleman of 
the family of Hereford ; and at one stroke clove his 
skull with his battle-axe to the chin. So favourable a 
beginning was only interrupted by the night ; for, the 
battle being renewed at the dawn of the ensuing day, 
the English cavalry once nnore attempted to attack the 
Scotish army, but unexpectedly found themselves en- 
tangled among those pits which Bruce had previously 
made to receive them. The eiairl of Gloucester, the 
king's nephew, was overthrown and slain : this^served 
to intimidate the whole English army; and they were 
soon still more alarmed by the appearance of a fresh 
army, as they supposed it to be, that was preparing, 
from a neighbouring height, to fall upon them in the 
rear. This was only composed of waggoners and at- 
tendants upon the Scotish camp, who had been supplied 
by the king with standards, and ordered to make as 
formidable an appearance as they could. The strata- 
gem took effipct: the English^ intimidated by their 
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losses, and distracted by their fears, began to fly on all 
sides ; and, throwing away their arms, were pursued 
with great slaughter as far as Berwick. 

Edward himself narrowly escaped by flight to Dun-^^^^^i^^^ 
bar^ where he was received by the earl of Marche, and^^^^^^v 
thence conveyed in safety by sea to Berwick. This battle 
was decisive in favour of the Scots. It secured the in- 
dependence of the crown of that kingdom ; and such 
was the influence of so great a defeat upoh the minds of 
the English, that for some years after no supe('iority of 
numbers could induce them to take the field against 
their formidable adversaries. 

Want of success is ever attended with want of autho-^;^^**^ 
rity. The king, having not only suffered a defeat from'T^*^ 
the Scots, but also having been weakened by several in«««^(^^ 
surrectioQs among the Welch and Irish, found his 
greatest afflictions stiil remaining in the turt^ulence and 
insolence of his subjects at home. The Yiobility, ever 
factious, now took the advantage of his feeble situation 
to depress his power, and re-establish their own. The 
earl of Lancaster, and those of his party, no sooner saw 
the unfortunate monarch return with disgrace, than 
they renewed their demands, and were reinstated in 
their former power of governing the kingdom. It was 
declared, that all ofiices should be filled from time to 
time by the votes of parliament; which being influenced 
by the great barons, these eflectually took all govern- 
ment into their own hands. Thus, from every fresh 
calamity which the state suffered, the barons acquired 
new power ; and their aims were not so piuch to repress 
the enemies of their country, as to foment new animo- 
sities, and strengthen every foreign confederacy. 

A confirmed opposition generally produces an oppo-o/^^^^ 
site conibination. The king, finding himself thus stea-^^TT^ 
dily counteracted by all bis subjects^ had no resourceH^w" 
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but in another favourite, on whom be reposed all confi** 
dence, and from whose connexions be hoped for assist- 
ance. The name of this new favourite was Hugh le 
Despenser, a young man of a noble English family, of 
some merit, and very engaging accomplishments. Hid 
father was a person of a much more estimable^sharacter 
than the son ; he was venerable from lus years, and 
respected through life for his wisdom, bb valour, and 
his integrity. But these excellent qualities were all 
diminished and vilified, from the moment be and bis son 
began to share the king's favour. The turbulent barons, 
and Lancaster at their head, regarded them as rivals, 
and taught tbe people to despise those accomplishments 
that only served to eclipse their own. Tbe king, equally 
weak and unjust in his attachments, instead of profit* 
ing by the wisdom of his favourites, endeavoured to 
strengthen himself by their power. For this purpose 
be married th^ young Spenser to bis niece ; settled upon 
bim some very large possessions in the marches of 
Wales ; and even dispossessed some lords unjustly of 
their estates, in order to accumulate them upon bis 
favourite. This was a pretext for which the kii^^s 
enemies had been long seeking: the earls of Lancaster 
A*D. and Hereford fiew to arms; and the lords Aud* 
1321. ley and Amori, who bad been dispossessed, 
joined them with all their forces. Their first measure 
was to require the king to dismiss or confine his favou-* 
rite, the young Spenser; menacing him, in case of a 
refusal, with a determination to obtain their wishes by 
force. This request was scarcely urged, when they 
began to show their resolution to have redress, by pil- 
laging and destroying the lands of young Spens^, and 
burning his bouses. Tbe estates of the father soon after 
shared tbe same fate ; and the insurgents, having thus 
satiated themselves with tbe plunder of this most opuloit 
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family, inarched to London, to inflict with their own 
bands that punishment which had been denied to their 
remonstrances. Finding a free entrance into the city, 
they so intimidated the parliament, that a sentence was 
procured of perpetual -exile against the two Spensers, 
and a forfeiture of their fortune and estates. But an act 
of this kind, extorted by violence, was not likely to bind 
the king any longer than necessity compelled him. Some 
time after, having assembled a small army to punish one 
of those barons, who had offered an indignity to the 
queen, he thought it a convenient opportunity to takQ 
revenge on all his enemies at once, and to recall the 
two Spensers, whose company he so ardently desired. 
•In this manner the civil war was re^^kindled, and the 
0)untry once more involved in all the horrors of slaugh** 
ter and devastation. 

The king had now gotten the start of his adversarie^y^^'^i^ 
and hastened by forced marches towards the borders of^?^^ 
Wales, where the enemy's chief power lay. Lancaster/^^^^ 
however, was not slow in making bead against him;/^- 
having summoned all his vassals and retainers, a.d. . 
and being joined by the earl of Hereford. Still 1322. 
farther to strengthen his party, he formed an alliance 
with the king of Scotland, with whom he bad long been 
privately connected. But his diligence on this occasion 
proved ineffectual : the king, at the head of thirty tbou-^ 
sand men, pressed him so closely, that he had not time 
to collect his forces ; and, flying from one place to an^ 
Other, he was at last stopped in his way towards Scot- 
land by sir Andrew Harcla, who repulsed his forces in 
a skirmish, in which the earl of Hereford was slain, and 
Lancaster himself taker) prisoner. As he bad formerly 
shown little mercy to Gaveston, there was very little ex- 
tended^ to him upon this occasicm. He was condemned 
by the court martial ; led, mounted on a lean horse, to 
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an eminence near Pontefract, in circumstances of the 
greatest indignity ; and beheaded by a Londoner. The 
people, with whom he had once been a favourite, seemed 
to have quite forsaken him in. his disgrace; they reviled 
him, as he was led to execution, with every kind of re- 
proach ; and even his own vassals seemed eager to re- 
move suspicion, by their being foremost to insult his 
distress. About eighteen more of the principal insur- 
gents were afterwards condemned and executed in a 
more legal manner, while others found safety by escap- 
ing to the continent. 

Im/ a rebellion thus crushed, served only to increase the 
^^ pride and rapacity of young Spenser : most of the for- 
^^*^2i#*f^^t"^6S were seized for his use ; and, in his promptitude 
\/^u4t^tA.. to punish the delinquents, he was guilty of many acts of 
rapine and injustice. He himself laid the train for his 
own future misfortunes, and an occasion soon offered 
for putting it into effect against him. The king of 
France, taking the advantage of Edward's weakness, 
resolved to confiscate all his foreign dominions. After 
a fruitless embassy from Edward, to dissuade that mon- 
arch from his purpose, the queen of England herself 
desired permission to go over to the court of France, to 
A.D. endeavour to avert the storm. The French 
1325, king, though he gave her the kindest reception, 
was resolved to listen to no accommodation, unless Ed- 
ward in person should appear, and dp him homage for 
the dominions he held under him. This was reckoned 
a very dangerous step, and what the king of England 
could not think of complying with, nor what his favour- 
ite Spenser was willing to permit. In this exigence, 
the queen started a new expedient, which seemed caU 
culated to remove all difficulties. It was, that Edward 
should resign the dominion of Guienne to his son, now 
thirteen years of age; and that the young prince should 
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go to Paris, to pay that homage which had been re- 
quired of the father. With this proposal all parties 
agreed ; young Edward was sent to Paris ; and the 
queen, a haughty and ambitious woman, having thus 
gotten her son in her power, resolved to detain him till 
her own aims were complied with. Of these objects 
one was the expulsion of the Spensers ; against whom 
she had conceived a violent hatred, from their great in- 
fluence over the king. 

In consequence of this resolution she protracted the^».^^<^ 
negociation for some time ; and being at last required by/;^^**-*^ 
the king to return, she replied, that she would neveir^^ 
again appear in England till-Spenser should be removed 
from the royal presence, and banished from the king- 
dom. By this reply, she gained two very considerable 
advantages; she became popular in England, where 
Spenser was universally disliked ; and she h£^d the plea- 
sure of enjoying the company of a young nobleman, 
whose name was Mortimer, upon whom she had lately 
placed her affections. This youth had, in some former 
insurrection, been condemned for high treason, but had- 
the sentence commuted into perpetual imprisonment in 
the Tower. Thence, however, he had the good fortune 
to escape into France, and soon became distinguished 
among his party for his violent animosity to Spenser. 
The graces of his person and address, but particularly 
his dislike to the favourite, rendered him very accept- 
able to the queen ; so that, from being a partisan, he 
became a lover, and was indulged with all the familia- 
rities that her criminal passion could copfer. The 
queen's court now, therefore, became a sanctuary for all 
the malcontents who were banished from their own 
country, or who chose to come over. A correspondence 
^as secretly carried on with the discontented at home ; 
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and nothing now was aimed at but to destroy the favour-* 
ites, and dethrone the king. 
'^'^y ^' ^* ^^ second the queen's efforts, many of the 
^^^^^^^^1326. principal nobles prepared their vassals, and 
^V^^^^ loudly declared against the favourite. The king's^ bro- 
tiier, the earl of Kent, was led to engage among the rest; 
the earl of Norfolk was prevailed upon to enter secret- 
ly into the conspiracy ; the earl of Leicester, heir to the 
earl of Lancaster, was from principle attached to the 
Cause : the archbishop of Canterbury expressed his ap- 
probation of the queen's measures ; and the minds of 
the people were inflamed by all those arts which the 
designing practise upon the weak and ignorant. While 
the EngKsh were thus disposed to rebel, the queen pre- 
pared for her expedition ; and, accompanied by three 
thousand men at arms, passed over from Dordrecht to 
the British coast, and landed without opposition in Suf- 
folk. She no sooner appeared than there seemed a ge* 
i)eral revolt in her favour ; three prelates, the bishops 
of Ely, Lincoln, and Hereford, brought her all their vas- 
sals ; and Robert de Watteville, who had been sent to 
oppose her progress, deserted to her with all his forces* 
^*^Jj04^ In this exigence the unfortunate Edward vainly at- 
^^^ tempted to collect his friends, and bring the malcon- 
^^ ^tents to their duty : he was obliged to leave the capital 
to the resentment of the prevailing party ; and the po* 
pulace, immediately upon his desertion, fie w out into 
those excesses which are the consequence of brutality 
unrestrained by fear. They seized Walter Stapleton, 
bishop of Exeter, as he was passing through the city, 
beheaded him without any form of trial, and threw hia 
body into the Thames. They also seized upon the 
Tower, and agreed to show no mercy to any who should 
oppose their attempts. In the mean time, the king 
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found that the spirit of disloyalty was not confined to 
the capital^ but was diffused over the whole kingdom. 
He had placed some dependence upon the garrison 
which was stationed in the castle of Bristol, under the 
command of the elder Spenser; but they mutinied 
against their governor, and that unfortunate favourite 
was deliirered up, and condemned by the tumultuous 
barons to the most ignominious death. He was hanged 
on a gibbet in his armour, his body was cut to pieces 
and thrown to the dogs, and his head was sent to Win- 
chester, where it was set on a pole, and exposed to the 
insults of the populace. Thus died the elder Spenser, 
in his ninetieth year, whose character even the malevo* 
fence of party could not tarnish. He had passed a 
youth of tranquillity and reputation ; but his fond com- 
pliance with his son's ambition at length involved his 
age in ruin, though not disgrace. 

Young Spenser, the unhappy son, did not long snrvive^^H^t^it^ 
the father; he was taken with some others who had fol**^'**'^*^ 
lowed the fortunes of the wretched king, in an obscure 
convent in Wales ; and the merciless victors resolved to 
glut their revenge in adding insult to cruelty. The 
queen had not patience to wait the formality of a trial ; 
but ordered him immediately to be led forth before thii 
insulting populace, and seemed to take a sava^ plea-» 
sure in feasting he^ eyes with his distresses. The gib« 
bet erected for his execution was fifty feet higli ; his 
head was sent to London, where the citizens received it 
in brutal triumph, and fixed it on the bridge. Several 
other lords also shared his fate ; all deserving pity in« 
deed, had they not themselves formerly justified the pre^- 
sent inhumanity, by setting a cruel example. 

In the mean time, the king, who hoped to find refuge^^^^^^C^ 
ki Wales, was quickly discovered, and closely pursued';^'**^/*" 
by his triumphant enemies. Finding no hopes of suc^^*^^^^ 
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cour in that part of the country, he took shipping for 
Ireland ; but even there his wretched fortune seemed 
willing to persecute him ; he was driven back by con* 
trary winds, and delivered up to his adversaries, who 
expressed their satisfaction in the grossness of their 
treatment. He was conducted to the capital, amidst 
A.D^ the insults and reproaches of the people, and 
1327. confined in the Tower. A charge was soon 
after exhibited, in which no other crimes but his inca- 
^^ I pacity to govern, his indolence, his love of pleasure, and 
Hhis being swayed by evil counsellors, were objected 
(against him. His deposition was quickly voted by par- 
liament ; a pension was assigned to him for his support ; 
his son Edward, a youth of fourteen, was fixed upon to 
succeed him, and the queen was appointed regent dur- 
ing the minority. 
^4»^'M' The deposed monarch but a short time survived his 
*^^^^-^^V^isfortunes ; he was sent from prison to prison, a 
wretched outcast, and the sport of his inhuman keepers. 
He had been at first consigned to the custody of the 
earl of Leicester; but this nobleman showing some 
marks of respect and pity, he was taken out of his hands, 
and delivered over to lord Berkeley, Mai tra vers, and 
Gournay, who were intrusted with the charge of guard- , 
ing him, each for a month. Whatever his treatment 
from Jord Berkeley might have been, the other two 
seemed resolved that he should enjoy none of the com- 
forts of life while in their custody. They practised 
every kind of indignity upon him, as if their design had 
been to accelerate his death by the bitterness of his suf- 
ferings. Among other acts of brutal oppression, it is 
said that they shaved him for sport in the open fields, 
using water from a neighbouring ditch. The genius of 
the people must have been greatly debased, or they 
would never have permitted such indecencies to be 
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practised on a. monareh, whose greatest fault was the 
violence of his friendships. He is said to have borne 
his former indignities with patience, but all fortitude 
forsook him upon this occasion ; he looked upon his 
merciless insulters with an air of fallen majesty, and, 
bursting into tears," exclaimed, that the time might come 
when he should be more decently attended. This, how- 
ever, was but a vain expectation. As his persecutors 
saw that his death might not arrive^ even under every 
cruelty, till a revolution had been made in his favour^ 
they resolved to rid themselves of their fears by destroy- ' 
inghim at once. Accordinglyj his two keepers, Gour- 
nay aqd Maltravers, repaired to Berkeley castle, where 
Edward was then confined; and having concerted a^^,^^,; 
method of putting him to death without any external ^^r^'* 
signs of violence, they threw him on a bed, holding him jy^^-' !, 
down by a table, which they placed over him. They! ' 
then ran a horn pipe up his body, through which they f^ 
conveyed a reid-hot iron ; and thus burned his bowels \ 
without disfiguring his body. By this cruel artifice,^ 
they expected to have their crime concealed ; but his 
horrid shrieks, which were heard at a distance from the 
castle, soon gave a suspicion of the murder ; and the 
whole was soon after divulged, by the confession of one 
of the accomplices. Misfortunes like his must ever 
create pity ; and a punishment so disproportionate to 
the sufferer's guilt must wipe away even many of those 
faults which were justly imputable to this prince. He 
left two sons and two daughters : Edward III. was his 
eldest son and successor ; John died young ; Jane was 
afterwards married to David Bruce, king of Scotland ; 
and Eleanor was the wife of Reginedd, count of Guel- 
dres. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Edward III. 

A. D. 1327—1377. 

^^^^k.«^^^THE parl&meot by which young Edward was raised to 
•^^•*^tbe throne, during the life of his &ther, appointed 
twelve persons as hb privy council, to direct the opera* 
tions of government Mortimer, the queen's paramour, 
who might naturally be set down as one of the mem- 
bers, artfully excluded himself, under a pretended show 
. of moderation ; but at the same time he secretly in- 
fluenced all the measures that came under their deliber- 
ation. He caused the greatest part of the royal reve* 
nues to be settled on the queen-dowager, and seldom 
took the trouble to consult the ministers of government 
in any public undertaking. The king himself was so 
besieged by the favourite's creatures, that no access 
could be procured to him ; and the whole sovereign au- 
thority was shared betw^n Mortimer and the queen, 
who took no care to conceal her criminal attachment. 
^ A government so constituted could not be of long 
continuance ; and the slightest shock was sufficient to 
overturn that power which was founded neither in 
strength nor in virtue. An irruption of the Scots gave 
the first blow to Mortimer's credit ; and ypung Edward's 
own abilities contributed to its ruin. The Scots, who 
had no connexion with either party, were resolved to 
take advantage of the feeble state of the nation ; and, 
without regarding the truce that subsisted between the 
two kingdoms, attempted to surprise the castle of Nor- 
ham. This commencement of hostilities they soon after 
seconded by a formidable invasion on the northern 
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counties^ with an army of twenty thousand men. Ed- 
ward, even at this early age, discovered that martial dis- 
position for which he was afterwards so famous. He 
resohed to intercept them in their retreat ; and began 
his march in the middle of July, at ttie head of an army 
of threescore thousand men ; but after undergoing in* 
credible fatigues, in pursuing them through woods and 
morasses, he was unable to perceive any signs of an 
enemy, except from the ravages they had made, and the 
smoking ruins of villages which they had set on fire. 
In this disappointment, be had no other resource but to 
offer a reward to any who should discover the place 
where the Scots were posted. This the enemy under* 
standing, sent him word that they were ready to meet 
him and give him battle. However, they had taken so 
advantageous a situation, on the opposite banks of the 
river Were, that the king found it impracticable to at- 
tack them ; and no threats could bring them to a battle 
upon equal terms. 

It was in this situation that the first breach was ^i&^U^f^-!^ 
covered between the king and Mortimer. The young ^^..,,,,^3^ 
monarch, all ardour to engage, resolved that night, at-^^T^^*^'^ 
all hazards, not to allow the ravagers to escape with im- 
punity ; but Mortimer opposed his influence to the va- - 
lour of the king, and prevented an engagement, which 
might be attended with the most destructive conse- 
quences to his authority, whether he won or lost the 
day. Shortly after, the Scots, under the command of 
Douglas, made an irruption into the English camp by 
night, and arrived at the very tent in which the king was 
sleeping. But the young monarch happening to wake 
in th^ critical moment, made a valiant defence against 
the enemy ; his chamberlain and chaplain died fighting 
by his side ; and he thus had time given him to escape 
in the dark. The Scots being frustrated in their design 
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upon the king, were contented to decamp for their own 
country, leaving their tents standing, without any per- 
son behind them, except six English prisoners, whose 
legs had been broken to prevent their carrying intelli- 
gence to their countrymen. The escape of the Scots 
was as disagreeable a circumstance to the English army, 
as the valour of the young king was applauded and ad- 
mired. The failure on one part was entirely ascribed to 
the queen's favourite ; and the success on the other to the 
king's own intrepidity. The people began to wish for a 
removal of that authority which stood between them 
and the monarch; and spared no pains to, aggravate the 
faults of their governors, or to extol the rising -merit of 
y their young sovereign. 

^^ i Vir^T\j[ortimer now found himself in a very precarious 
9 i^ Tr* situation, and was resolved on any terms to procAjre a 
peace with Scotland, in order to fix his power more 
A. D. firmly at home. A treaty was accordingly con- 
1328. eluded between the two nations, in which the 
English renounced all title to sovereignty over the sister 
kingdom ; and the Scots, in return, agreed to pay thirty 
thousand marks as a compensation. The next step that 
Mortimer thought necessary for his security, was, to 
seize the earl of Kent, brother to the late king, a harm- 
less and well-meaning person, who, under a persuasion 
that his brother was still alive, and concealed in some 
. secret prison, entered into a design of restoring him to 
liberty, and reinstating him in his former power. Him 
therefore Mortimer resolved to destroy ; and summon- 
^^2!<^ ^' ^- ^"g ^^"^ before parliament, had him accused, con- 
^^!]^^?lt-^^^S30. demned, ande^ even -before the young 

king had time to interpose in his favour. In proportion 
as Mortimer thus got rid of his enemies, he was careful 
to enrich himself with their spoils. The estate of the 
unfortunate earl was seized upon for the use of the fa- 
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vourite's youngest son : the immense fortunes of the 
Spensers were in like manner converted to his use. 
Thus his power became invidious, and his corrupt mo- 
rale made him still more formidable. 

It was in this posture of affairs that Edward resolvedy?^<»^?t^'/»<^ 
to shake oflf an authority which was odious to the nation,V^j^* 
and particularly restrictive upon him. But such ^'^s^^^V 
the power of the favourite, that it required as much^^ 
precaution to overturn the usurper as to establish the 
throne. The queen and Mortimer had for some time 
chosen the castle of Nottingham for the place of their 
residence; it was strictly guarded; the gates were 
locked every evening, and the keys carried to the queen. 
It was therefore agreed between the king and some of 
his barons^ who secretly entered into his designs, to 
seize upon them in this fortress ; and for that purpose, 
sir William Eland, the governor, was induced to admit 
them by a subterraneous passage, which had been for- 
merly contrived for an outlet, but was now hidden with 
rubbish, and known only to one or two. It was by this, 
that the noblemen in the king's interests entered the 
castle in the night ; and Mortimer, without having it in 
his power to make any resistance, was seized in an 
apartment adjoining that of the queen. It was in vain 
that she endeavoured to protect him ; in vain she en- 
treated them to spare her ** gentle Mortimer;" the ba- 
rons, deaf to her entreaties, denied her that pity which 
she had so often refused to others. Her paramour was 
condemned by the parliament, which was then sitting, 
without being permitted to make his defence, or even 
examining a witness against him. He was hanged on a 
gibbet at a place called Elme^, about a mile from Lon- 
don, where his body was left hanging for two days after. 
A similar sentence was passed against some of his ad* 
herents, particularly Gournay and Maltravers, the mur- 
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derers of the late king; but these had time to elude 
punishment, by escaping to the continent. The queen, 
who was certainly the most culpable, was shielded by 
the dignity of her situation ; she was only deprived of 
^^'^^^^-^U share of power, and confined for life to the castle of 
j^^^Hc^^ Risings, with a pension of three thousand pounds a 
^7^^* .year. From this confinement she was never after set 
free ; and though the king annually paid her a visit of 
decent ceremony, she found herself abandoned to univer- 
sal contempt and detestation ; and continued, for above 
twenty-five years after, a miserable monument of 
blasted ambition. 
^^*^ W Edward, being thus freed from the control of usurped 
"^^^^^T^authorTty, resolved to become popular, by an expedient 
/^^S!*^' which seldom failed to gain the afifections of the Eng- 
P^^"*^^"'^lish. He knew that a conquering monarch was the 
fittest to please a warlike people. The weakness of the 
Scotish government, which was at that time under a 
minority, gave him a favourable opportunity of renew- 
ing hostilities ; and the turbulent spirit of the nobles of 
that country contributed still more to promote his 
aims. A new pretender also started up to that throne, 
namely Edward Baliol, whose father John had been 
crowned king of Scotland; and Edward resolved to 
A. D. assist him in his pretensions. He therefore gave 
1332. him permission to levy forces in England, in ad- 
dition to those which he had brought from the continent ; 
and, with not above three thousand adventurers thus 
fortuitously united, Baliol gained a considerable vic- 
tory over his countrymen, in which twelve thousand of 
their men were slain. ' This victory, which was followed 
by some others, so intimidated the Scots, that their ar- 
mies dispersed, and the kingdom seemed as if subdued 
by a handful of men. Baliol, by one of those unexpected 
turns of fortune, common enough in barbarous times, 
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was crowned king at Scone ; and every nobleman, who 
was most exposed to danger, submitted to his authority. 
But he did not long enjoy his superiority : by another 
turn equally sudden, he was attacked and defeated by 
sir Archibald Douglas, and obliged to take refuge in 
England, in a miserable condition. 

An attempt, thus unsucceosfuUy made by Baliol, ojii^^^^^M 
served to inflame the ardour of Edward, who very joy-^^^^ 
fully accepted that offer of homage and superiority, '^•^/g^^ 
which it was Baliol's present interest to make, lii^y^ ^j 
therefore prepared, with all his force, to reinstate the 
deposed king of Scotland in a government which would 
ever after be subordinate to his own. He accordingly 
prevailed upon his parliament to give him a supply, 
which they reluctantly did ; and, with a well^disciplined 
army, belaid siege to Berwic^, which capitulated after 
a vigorous defence. It was in attempting to relieve this 
city that a general engagement ensued between the Scots 
and the English. It was foyght at Halidown-hill, to the 
north of Berwick. The fortune of Edward prevailed. 
Douglas, the Scotish general, was slain, and soon after 
the whole army put to the rout. This victory was in a 
great measure obtained by the expertness of the Eng- 
lish archers, who now began to be famous over Europe 
for their peculiar skill. All the Scotish nobles of great 
distinction were either slain or taken prisoners; nearj^^ 
thirty thousand of their men are represented as having f^^ / 
fallen in the action, while the loss of the Eng- July \% 
lish, it is said, only amounted to fifteen men ; 1333. ; 
an inequality absolutely incredible. Thb important 
victory decided the fate of Scotland; Baliol, with very 
little trouble, made himself master of the country ; and 
Edward returned in triumph to England, having previ* 
ously secured many of the principal towns in Scotland, 
which were declared to be annexed to the English moo* 
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archy. These victories, however, were rather splendid 
than serviceable : the Scots seemed about this time to 
have conceived an insurmountable aversion to the Eng- 
lish government; and no sooner were Edward's forces 
withdrawn, than they revolted against Baliol, and well 
nigh expelled him from the kingdom. Edward's ap- 
A. D, pearance a second time served to bring them to 
1335. subjection; but they quickly renewed their ani- 
mosities upon his retiring. It was in vain, therefore,: 
that he employed all the arts of persuasion, and all the 
terrors of war, to induce them to submission : they per- 
^ severed in their reluctance to obey ; and they were daily 
- kept in hopes, by promises of succour from France. 
^^"^^^^^^ This kingdom, which had for a long time discontinued 
^X^aJ} i^s animosities against England, was now an object of 
^^i^^Nj^.Edwards jealousy and ambition. A new scene began 
/^*^*^^f^*^to be opened in France, which operated for more than 
a century in subjecting that country to all the miseries of 
war, till Europe at last began to doubt, whether it was 
annexed to England by right of arms, or of succession. 
France, at that period, was neither the extensive nor the 
powerful kingdom we see it at this day. Many great 
provinces have been added to it since that period, par- 
ticularly Dauphine, Provence, and Franche Comt6 ; and 
the government was still more enfeebled by those neigh- 
bouring princes who were pretended subjects to the 
king, but, in reality, formidable rivals of his power. At 
the time we are speaking of, that kingdom was particu- 
larly-unfortunate ; and the king shared in the general 
calaftiity.^ The three sons of Philip the Fair, in full par- 
liament, accused their wives of adultery ; and in conse- 
quence of this accusation they were condemned and 
imprisoned for life. Lewis Hutin, the successor to the 
crown of France, caused his wife to be strangled, and 
her lovers to be flayed alive. After his death, as he left 
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only a daughter, his next brother, Philip the Tall, as- 
sumed the crown, in prejudice of the daughter; and 
vindicated his title by the Salic law, which laid it down, 
that no female should succeed to the crown. This law, 
however, was not universally acknowledged, nor suffi- 
ciently confirmed by precedents, to procure an easy sub- 
mission. They had hitherto inquired but slightly in France, 
whether a female could succeed to the kingdom ; and as 
laws are only made to regulate what may happen by what 
has happened already, there were no facts upon which 
to ground the opinions on either side of the question. 
There were, in reality, precedents to countenance both 
claims, and thus to keep mankind in suspense. The 
parliament in France had often adjudged the succession 
to women, as Artois was formerly given to a female, in 
prejudice of the male heir. The succession of Cham- 
pagne had been, on some occasions, given to the daugh- 
ters; while, on others, they were judged unqualified to 
succeed. We thus see that right changed with power ; 
and justice, in such a case, was unknow^n or disre- 
garded. In the present instance, the younger brother 
of the late king, Charles the Fair, jealous of his elder 
brother's fortune, opposed his pretensions, and asserted 
that. the late king's daughter was rightful heir to his 
crown. The cause, thus warmly contested between the 
two brothers, was at last carried before the parliament 
of France; and. they decided upon the Salic law, in 
favour of Philip. This monarch enjoyed the crown but 
a short time.; and, dying, left only daughters to suc- 
ceed him. Charles, therefore, without a male oppo- 
nent, seized the crown, and enjoyed it for some time; 
but he also dying, left his wife pregnant. As there was 
now no apparent heir, the regency was contested by 
two persons, who laid their claims upon this occasion. 
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Edward the Third urged his pretensions, as being by 
his mother Isabella (who was daughter to Philip the 
Fair, and sister to the last three kings of France), right- 
ful heir to the crown. Philip de Valois, on the other 
hand, put himself in actual possession of the govern- 
ment, as being next heir by the male succession. He 
was, for this reason, constituted regent of France; and 
the queen-dowager being unfortunately^ some time af> 
ter, brought to bed of a daughter, he was unanimously 
elected king. He was crowned amidst the jHitversal 
congratulations of his subjects; xeeeived the appella- 
tion of P&ilip the Fortunate; and to this he added those 
qualities which might >merit good fortune, namely, jus- 
tice and virtue. Among other instances of his felicity, 
he might reckon that of the homage paid him by Ed- 
ward, his rival, which he came to offer at Amiens. 
However, as strength generally inspires ambition, this 
homage was soon followed by a war ; and Edward dis- 
puted that crown, of which he had just before declared 
himself a vassal. 
4^^^^ A brewer of Ghent was one of those who gave the 
^-^^^^^^^greatest assistance to Edward in this war, and deter- 
""^^T mined him to assume the title of king of France. This 
<;itizen's name was James Arteveld, a man ^own top 
powerful for a subject ; and one of those whom, ac- 
cording to Machiavel, kings ought to flatter or destroy. 
This citizen bad, for some time, governed his country- 
men with a more absolute sway than had ever been 
ass.umed by any of their lawful sovereigns. He placed 
and displaced magistrates at his pleasure. He was ac- 
companied by a guard, who, on the least signal from 
faim, instantly assassinated any man who had the mis- 
fortune to fall under bis displeasure. -With the assist- 
ance of this man, therefore, Edward resolved to under- 
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take the conquest of France. He first however, in a 
formal manner, consulted his parliament on the a.d. 
propriety of the undertaking; obtained their ap- 1338. 
probation ; received a proper supply of wool, which he 
intended To barter with the Flemings ; and being attend- 
ed with a body of English forces, and several of the 
nobility, he sailed over to Flanders, big with his intend- 
ed conquests. 

Edward's first step was to assert his claim to the^§£Ujffe 
French crown ; to assume the title of king of the^^izftf^ 
country, and brand Philip, his rival, with the title of*^^^^^ 
usurper. Philip, on the other hand, made vl- a.d. 
gorous preparations to oppose him; he even 1339.' 
challenged the invader to try their fortune in single 
combat, upon equal terms, in some appointed plaiir. 
Edward accepted the challenge ; for in every action this 
princie affected the hero : but some obstacles intervening, 
the war was prosecuted in the usual manner, both 
sides taking every advantage when it happened to 
offer. 

The first great advantage gained by the Eng- a.d. $5b^^^= 
lish, was in a naval engagement on the coast of 1340./]^?^^^ 
Flanders, in which the French lost two hundred and^^;;^^ 
thirty ships, and had twenty thousand of their seamen 
and two of their admirals slain. None of Philip's 
courtiers, it is said, dared to inform him of the event, 
till his jester gave him a hint, by which he discovered 
the loss he had sustained. This victory, together with 
some successful operations that soon after followed, ' 
brought on a truce, which neither side seemed willing 
to break, till the ambition of Edward was once more 
excited by the invitation of the count de Montfort, who 
had possessed himself of the province of Bretagne, and 
applied to Edward to second his claims. An offer of 
this kind entirely coincided with Edward's most san- 
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guine desires. He immediately saw the advantages aris- 
ing from such a proposal. He was happy in the pro- 
mised assistance of Montfort, an active and valiant 
prince, who was closely united to him by interest, and 
whose co-operation might open to him an entrance into 
the heart of France, while he could have no hopes from 
the side of Flanders, as he was obstructed by the nume- 
rous fortifications which had been raised on that fron- 
. tier. His flattering prospects were for a while damped 
^^/ by the imprisonment of Montfort ; whose aims being 
A. D. discovered, he found himself besieged in the city 

1341. rff Nantes, and taken. But Jane of Flanders, 
his wife, soon made up for the loss of her husband. This 
lady, who was one of the most extraordinary women of 
the age, courageously undertook to support the falling 
fortunes of her family. She assembled the inhabitants 
of Rennes, where she then resided ; and, carrying her 
infant son in her arms, deplored her misfortunes, and 
attempted to inspire the citizens with an affection for 
her cause. The inhabitants of Nantes instantly espous- 
ed her interest ; and the other fortresses of Bretagne 
embraced the same resolution. The king of England 
was apprised of her efforts in his favour, and entreated 
to send her succours with all possible expedition to the 
town of Hennebonne, in which place she resolved to 
sustain the attacks of the enemy. She was not deceived 
in her opinion of the enemy's, vigilance and activity. 
Charles de Blois, Montfort's competitor, anxious to 
make himslf master of so important a fortress as Henne- 

A.D. bonne, and still more to take the counters pri- 

1342. soner, sat down before the place with a large 
army, and conducted the siege with indefatigable indus- 
try. The defence was no less vigorous ; several sallies 
were made by the garrison, in which the countess her- 
self was still the most active, and led on to the assault. 
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Observing one day that the army of Charles bad quit- 
ted the camp to join in a general storm, she sallied out 
by a postern at the head of three hundred horse, set fire 
to the enemy's tents and baggage, put their sutlers and 
servants to the svpord, and occasioned such an alarm, 
that the besiegers desisted from the assault, in order to 
cut off her communication from the town. Thus inter- 
cepted, she retired to Auray, where she continued for 
five or six days ; then returning at the head of five hun- 
dred horse, she fought her way through one quarter of 
the French camp, and returned to her faithful citizens 
in triumph. But mere unsupported valour could not 
repel all the encroachments of an active and superior 
enemy. The besiegers had at length made several 
breaches in the walls; and it was apprehended that a 
general assault, which was hourly expected, would be 
fatal. A capitulation was therefore proposed, and a 
conference was already begun, when the countess, who 
had mounted on a high tower, and was looking towards 
the sea with great impatience, descried some ships at a 
distance. She immediately exclaimed that succours were 
arrived, and forbade any farther capitulation. She was 
not disappointed in 4}er wishes : the fleet she discerned 
carried a body of English gentlemen, wath six thousand 
archers, whom Edward had prepared for the relief of 
Hennebonne, but who had been long detained by contrary 
winds. They entered the harbour, under the conduct 
of Sir Walter Manny, one of the most valiant com- 
manders of his time. This relief served to keep up 
the declining spirits of the Bretons, until the time ap- 
pointed by the late truce with Edward was expired, on 
which he ivas at liberty to renew the war in greater 
form. 

He accordingly soon after landed at Morbihan, neai'^^^^^ 
Vannes, with an army of twelve thousand men ; and^^J^;^^ 
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being master of the field, where no enemy dared to ap- 
pear against him, he endeavoured to give lustre to l^ 
arms by besieging some of the chief fortifications of the 
enemy. The vigour of his operations led to another 
truce ; and this was soon followed by a fresh infraction. 
The truth is, neither side observed a truce longer than 
it cc»ncided with their interests ; and both had always 
sufficient art to throw the blame of perfidy from them- 
A.D. selves. The earl of Derby was sent by Ed- 
1344. ward to defend the province of Guienne, with 
instructions also to take every possible advantage that 
circumstances might offer. At first his successes were 
rapid and brilliant; but as soon as the French king had 
time to prepare, he met with a very unexpected resist- 
ance; so that the English general was compelled to 
stand upon the defensive. One fortress after another 
was surrendered to the French ; and nothing appeared 
but a total extinction of the power of England upon the 
continent. In- this situation Edward resolved to give 
his personal aid to his distressed subjects and allies ; 
and accordingly embarked at Southampton on board a 
fleet of near a thousand sail, of all dimensions. He 
carried with him, besides the chief nobility of England, 
his eldest sen, the prince of Wales (afterwards sur- 
named the Black Prince), a youth of sixteen, remark- 
able both for understanding and valour above his age. 
His army consisted of four thousand men at arms, ten 
thousand archers, ten thousand Welch infantry, and six 
thousand Irish, all which he Landed safely at La Hogue, 
a port in Normandy, which country he determined to 
make the seat of war. 
^^^^^ The intelligence of Edward's landing, and the devas- 
^tation caused by his troops, who dispersed themselves 
over the whole face of the country, soon diffused con- 
sternation through the French court. The rich city of 
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Caen was taken ai^d plundered by the Englbb without 
mercy ; the villages and towns, even up to Paris, shared 
the same fate ; and the French had no other resource 
but by breaking down their bridges to attempt putting 
a stop to the invader's career. In the mean time, Philip 
was not idle in making preparations to repress the ene- 
my. He had stationed one of his generals, Godemar 
de Faye, with an army on the opposite side of the river 
Somme, over which Edward was to pass ; while he him- 
self, at the head of a hundred thousand fighting men, ad« 
vanced to give the English battle. Edward thus, in the 
midst of his victories, unexpectedly exposed to the daoger 
of being enclosed and of starving in an enemy's country, • 
published a reward to any that should bring him intelli- 
gence of a passage over the river Somme. This was dis- 
covered by a peasant of the coootry ; and Edward had 
just time to get his whole army over the river, when 
Philip appeared in his rear. 

As both armies had for some time been in sight oi^<^tr^^ 
each other, nothing was so eagerly expected by both par^^^^u^ 
ties as a battle ; and although the forces were extremely^c|^x3$^ 
disproportioned, the English amountifig only to thirty 
thousand, the French to a hundred and twenty thousand, 
yet Edward resolved to indulge the impetuosity of his 
troops, and put all to the hazard of a battle. He accord- 
ingly chose his ground, with advantage, near the village 
of Crecy ; and there determined to wait with tranquil- 
lity the shock of the enemy. He drew up his men on a 
gentle ascent, and divided them into three lines. The 
first was commanded by the young prince ^of Wales ; 
the second was conducted by the earls of Northampton 
and Arundel ; and the third, which was kept as a body 
of reserve, was headed by the king in person. As his 
small army was in danger of being surrounded, he threw 
up trenches on his flank, and placed all his baggage in 
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a wood behind him, which he also secured by an en- 
trencbment. Having thus made the proper dispositions; 
be and the prince of Wales received the sacrament with 
great devotion ; and all his behaviour denoted the calm 
intrepidity of a man resolved on conquest or death. 
He rode from rank to rank with a sereYie countenance; 
bade his soldiers remember the honour of their country ; 
and by his eloquence animated the whole army to a 
degree of enthusiastic expectation. It is said also by 
some, that he first made use of artillery upon this oc- 
casion, and placed in his front some pieces, which con- 
tributed not a little to throw the enemy into disorder. • 
^"^^T^^ On the other side, Philip, impelled by resentment, 
J^dSS^and confident in his numbers, was more solicitous of 
/W^^bringing the enemy to an engagement than prudent in 
/^ taking measures for the success of it. He was advised 
by some of his generals to defer the combat till the 
ensuing day, when his army would have recovered from 
their fatigue, and might be disposed into better order than 
their present hurry permitted them to observe. But it 
was now too later the impatience of his troops was too 
great to be restrained ; they pressed one upon the other, 
and no orders could curb their blind impetuosity. They 
were led on, however, in three bodies to oppose those of 
the English. John, king of Bohemia, conducted the first 
line, in which were included fifteen thousand Genoese 
cross-bow-men, commanded by Anthony Doria; the 
second body was led by the count d'Alenifon, brother to 
the king; and Philip himself was at the head of the 
third. 
Aug. 26. About three in the afternoon the famous 
1 346. battle of Crecy began, by the French king's 
ordering the Genoese archers to charge ; but they were 
so fatigued with their march, that they cried out for a 
little rest before they should engage. The count d'A- 
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lenj^on, being informed of their petition, rode up, and 
reviled them as cowards, commanding them to begin 
the onset without delay. Their reluctance to begin was 
still more increased by a heavy shower which fell that 
instant and relaxed their bow-strings, so that the dis- 
jcharge they mad6 produced very little effect. On the 
other handj the English archers, who kept their bows in 
cases, and were favoured by a sudden gleam of sunshine 
that rather dazzled the enemy, let fly their arrows so 
thick, and with such good aim, that nothing was, to be 
seen among the Genoese but hurry, terror, and dismay. 
The young prince of Wales had presence of mind to 
take advantage of their confusion, and to lead on his 
line to the charge. The French cavalry, however, 
commanded by the count d'Alenfon, wheeling round, 
sustained, the combat, and began to hem the English 
round. The earls of Arundel and Northampton now 
came in to assist the prince, who appeared foremost in 
every shock, and, wherever he appeared, turning the 
fortune of the day. The battle now raged around him, 
and the valour of a boy filled even veterans with aston- 
ishment. But their surprise at his courage could not 
give way to their fears for his safety. As the two earls 
were apprehensive that some mischance might happen 
to him in the end, an officer was dispatch^ to the king, 
desiring that succours might be sent to the prince's re- 
lief. Edward, who had all this time, with great tran-^M.^^^^ 
quillity, viewed the engagement from a wind-mill, ^^'^^Jjat 
-manded, with seeming deliberation, if his son werel^^^iX 
dead; but being answered that he still lived, and wasl^*^^^^^ 
giving astonishing instances of his valour ; *' Then tell, 
my generals," cried the king, " that he shall have no ais- 
sistance from me ; the honour of this day shall be his ; 
let him show himself worthy the profession of arms, 
and let him be indebted to bis own merit alone for vic-j 
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tory*'' This speech, being reported to the prince and 
his attendants, inspired them with new courage ; they 
made a fresh attack upon the French cavalry, and count 
d'Alenipon, their bravest commander, was slain. This 
was the beginning of their total overthrow : the French, 
being now without a competent leader, were thrown 
into confusion : the Welch infantry rushed into the 
midst of the conflict, and dispatched with their long 
knives those who had survived the fury of the forkner 
onset. It was in vain that the king of France seemed 
almost singly to maintain the combat : he endeavoured 
to animate his few followers, both by his voice and ex- 
ample ; but the victory was too decisive to be resisted : 
while he was yet endeavouring to face the enemy, John 
de Hainault seized the reins of bis hdrse^ and, turning 
him round, carried him off the field of battle. In this 
engagement, thirty thousand of the French were killed; 
and, among this number, were John king of Bohemia^ 
James king of Majorca, Ralph duke of Lorrain, nine 
counts, four and twenty bannerets, twelve hundred 
knights, fifteen hundred gentlemen, and four thousand 
men at arms. There h something remarkable in the 
fate of the Bohemian monarch, who, tbbogh blind, was 
yet willing to share in the engagement This unfortu- 
nate prince, inquiring the fate of the day, was told that 
all was lost, and his son Charles obliged to retire des* 
perately wounded ; and that the prince of Wales bore 
down every thing before him. Having received this 
information, blind as he wiu^ he commanded his knights^ 
to lead him into the hottest part of the battle against the 
young warrior : accordin^y, four of them rushed with 
him into 4^ thickest part of the hostile ranks, and they 
were all quickly slain. 
^iu/f^^J^^^ The whole French army took to fli^t, and were put 
J^^y^^ to the sword by the pursuers, till night stepped Uie car- 
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nage* Tbe king, on his return to the camp, flew into 
the arms of the prince of Wales, and exclaimed, " My 
valiant son ! continue as you have begun ; you have ac- 
quitted yourself nobly, dnd are worthy of the kingdom 
that will be your inheritance." The next morning was 
foggy ;. atid a party of the militia of Rouen, coming to 
join thie Ftiench army, were routed by the English at 
the first onset ; niany more also were decoyed by some 
French standards, which the victors placed upon the 
mountains, and to which the fugitives resorted, where 
they were cut in pieces without mercy. Never was a 
victory more seasonable, or less bloody, to the English ^ 
thati this. Notwithstanding the great slaughter of thcp^/"^^ 
enemy, the conquerors lost but one esquire, three l^/u^. 
knights, and a few of inferior rank. The crest of the\ 
kitig of Bohemia was three ostrich feathers, with this 
motto, Ich dierty which signifies, in the German lan- 
jguage, " I serve." This was thought to be a proper > : 
priie to perpetuate the victory : it was accordingly add-! 
ed to the arms of the princie of Wales, and it has been) 
adopted by all his successors. 

But this victory was attended with still more substan-^:^^!2r#^«^ 
tial advantages ; for Edward, as moderate in conquest ^^^^^^^^* 
as prudent in his measures to obtain it, resolved to se-^^^^^^ 
cure an easy entrance into France for the future. With i^JU^ -«i!^ 
this view he laid siege to Calais, which was then de- 
fended by John de Vienne, an experienced coounander, 
and supplied with every thing necessary for defence* 
The king, however, knowing the difficulty of taking so 
strong a town by force, resolved to reduce it by famine. 
He chose a secure station for his camp: drew en- 
trenchments round the city, and made proper provision 
for his soldiers to endure a winter caippaign. These 
operations, though slow, were at length successful. It 
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was in vain that the governor made a noble defence^ or 
that he excluded all the useless mouths from the city, 
which Edward generously permitted to pass unmolest- 
ed through his camp. It was at length taken, after a 
A. D. siege of eleven months, the defendants having 
1 347. been reduced to extremities by famine and fa- 
tigue. The obstinate resistance made by the townsmen 
was not a little displeasbg to Edward ; and he had often 
declared, that, when put in possession of the place, he 
would take signal revenge for the numbers of men he 
had lost during the siege. It was with great difficulty, 
therefore, that he was persuaded to accept their sub- 
mission, and to spare their lives, upon condition that 
six of the most considerable citizens should be sent to 
him, to be disposed of as he should think proper : but 
on these he was resolved to wreak his resentment, and 
he gave orders that they should be led into his camp, 
bare-headed and bare-footed, with ropes about their 
necks, in the manner of criminals just prepared for in- 
stant execution. When the intelligence of this fierce 
resolution was brought into the city, it spread new con- 
sternation among the inhabitants. Who should be the 
men that were thus to be offered up as victims to pro- 
cure the safety of all the rest, and by their deaths ap- 
pease the victor's resentment, was a fresh subject of 
dreadful inquiry. In this terrible suspense, one of the 
principal inhabitants, whose name was Eustace de St. 
Pierre, walked forward, and offered himself as willing to 
undergo any tortures that could procure his fellow-citizens 
safety. Five more soon followed his noble example; 
and these, marching out like criminals, laid the keys of 
their city at Edward's feet : but no submissions seemed 
sufficient to appease his resentment ; and they would in 
all probability have suffered death, had not the genero- 
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^ity of their conduct affected the queen, who interceded 
in their behalf, and with some difficulty obtained their 
pardon. 

Edward, having thus opened to himself a passage ^^:/*^. 
into France, by which he might at any time pour in his^|^^^ 
forces, and withdraw them with security, resolved oiii^^^^ 
every method that could add strength or stability to Ws^^^^?;'' 
new acquisition. He ordered all the French inha- 
bitants to leave the town, and peopled it with his own 
subjects from England. He also made it the staple, or^^ 
principal market, for wool, leather, tin, and lead, the 
principal English commodities for which there was any 
considerable demand upon the continent. All the Eng- 
lish were obliged to convey their goods thither; and 
foreign merchants came to the same place to purchase 
them. By these means the city became populous, rich, 
and flourishing ; and although it was near being taken 
some time after by treachery, it continued for above two 
centuries in the possession of the English, and braved 
all the military power of France. 

The treachery, which nearly restored it to the French,.-^p^2^ 
arose from the perfidy of Aymar de Pavie, an Italian,^^^^^ 
who had been appointed governor of the place. Hevf^T^*- 
agreed to deliver it up to the enemy ; when his perfidy 
was discovered by Edward, who obliged him to carry 
on the treaty, and to persuade the enemy that he was 
still in their interests. Accordingly a day was appoint- 
ed for the admission of the French troops into the city; 
while the king, with a strong body of forces, took care 
to prepare for their reception. All those who a.d. 
entered the city were immediately cut to pieces ; 1 349. 
and the garrison, with Edward and sir Walter Manny 
at their bead, rushing out jn the pursuit of the rest, a 
fierce and bloody engagement ensued, in which the king 
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overthrew and took Eustace de Ribauinont, a man of 
^ remarkable strength and valour, with his own hand. 

^^^fy^' In this manner, the war between the English and 
French was carried on with mutual animosity ; ^ war 
which at once thinned the inhabitants of the invaded 
: country, while it drained that of the invaders. But a 
destruction still more terrible than that of war contribute 
ed, at this time, to desolate the wretched provinces of 
Europe. A pestilence, more dreadful than any mention- 
ed in the annals of history, which had already made 
great havoc in Asia and Africa, came to settle upon 
the western world with increased malignity. It is said 
tQ have taken its origin in the great kingdom of Cathay, 
where it rose from the earth with the most horrid and 
sulphureous stench, destroying all the inhabitants^ and 
even^^marking plants and minerals with its n^alignity. 
iV /The fourth part of the people were cut^ off; and it 
'^ particularly raged with such violence in London, that 
A.D. in one year's space there were buried in the 
1349- Charter- House church-yard above fifty thou- 
sand persons. It was in the midst of this terrible. in- 
fliction from nature that the ambition of Edward and 
Philip was exerted £or new conquests, and was adding 
to the calamities of mankind. Yet these ravages were 
silently repaired by commerce and industry : these arts, 
which were then despised by princes, were laying the 
seeds of future opulence and increased population. The 
arts of peace had for some time revived in Italy, and 
were gradually traveling westward ; the refinements and 
the pleasures of sense every day began to improve, al- 
though intellectual refinements were almost entirely uor 
.^ ^^ /known. Sensual enjoyments xxm&t ever be carried to 
Y\/y V^*^^ height, before maakand can find lekure or taste 
(for entertaiomeats of a more exqpbite nature. 
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Nor was England free from internal wars during this^^^f^*« 
dreary period. White Edward was reaping y\ciQx\&i^^^^ 
upon the continent, the Scots, av^r willing to ^^^^^^^S^^^j^ 
opportunities of rapine and revenge, invaded the fron.^!^/^t^ 
tiers with a numerous army, headed by David Bruce^^"*^ 
their king. This unexpected invasion, at such a June* 
ture, alarmed the English, but was not capabli^ of inti- 
midating them. Lionel, Edward's soQ, who was ln^ 
guardian of England during his father's abs^eei was 
yet too young to take upon him the compaand of ao 
army ; but the victories on the continent seemed to in- 
spire even women with valour: Pbilippo, Edward't 
queen, took upon her the conduct of the field, and pre? 
pared to repulse the enemy in person. Accordingly, 
having made lord Percy general under her, she met the 
Scots at a place called Neville's Cross, near Durham, 
and offered them battle. The Scotish king was no less 
impatient to engage ; he imagined that he might obtain 
an easy victory against undisciplined troops headed by a 
woman. Buthe Was miserably deceived ; his army was 
quickly routed and driven from the field ; fifteen thou- 
sand of his men were cut to pieces ; and himself, with 
many of his nobles and knights, were taken prisoners, 
and earned in triumph to London. 

This victory diffused universal joy through the aa-^A^;*'^^ 
tion ; a captive king was an object that flattered theiri^^^^ 
pride, and they soon had aew reascHis iov exqUation.^^^;^ 
Philip, who was surnamed the Fortunate upon coming ^^J^/^ 
to the crown of France, ended his life under the a. d. ^ 
accumulation of every misfortune that could 13*50. 
render a king unhappy. John, his son, succeeded him 
on the throne, which was but ill supported by Philip, 
and still worse by him. This weak yet virtuous prince, 
upon coming to the crown, found himself at the head of 
an exhausted nation^ and a divided and factious nobi- 
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lity. France at that time resembled England under 
the reign of a prince of the same name. The parlia- 
ment consisted of barons who were despotic over their 
own hereditary possessions; and they obh'ged John 
their king to sign a charter very much resembling the 
Magna Charta which had formerly been signed by 
his namesake of England. The warlike resources, 
therefore, of France and England were at this time 
very unequal. John was at the head of a nobility that 
acknowledged no subordination among each other; 
they led their dependent slaves to battle, and obeyed 
their superiors only as it suited their inclination. Their 
king might more justly be said to command a number 
of small armies under distinct leaders, than one vast 
machine operating with uniformity and united efforts. 
The French barons paid their o,wn soldiers, punished 
their transgressions, and rewarded their fidelity. But 
the forces of England were under a very different esta- 
blishment ; the main body of the English army was 
composed of soldiers indiscriminately levied through- 
out the nation, paid by the king, and regarding him 
alone as the source of preferment or disgrace. Instead 
of personal attendance, the nobility contributed sup- 
plies in money ; and there was only such a number of 
nobles in the army as might keep the spirit of honour 
alive, without injuring military subordination. 
^H.A^S!!JfU It was in this state of things that a short truce, which 
^^^*^^^^^^***<had been concluded between Edward and Philip, was 
'*^^^^!X^^ dissolved by the death of the latter; and Edward, well 
pleased with the factions that then prevailed in France, 
resolved to seize, the opportunity of increasing its dis- 
tresses. Accordingly the Black Prince was sent into 
A.D. France with his army, on board a fleet of two 
1355. hundred sail ; and landing in Gascony, carried 
his devastations into the heart of the country. On the 
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other hand, Edward himself made an irruption on the 
side of Calais, at the head of a numerous army, and ra- 
vaged all the open country. In the mean time John, 
who was yet unprepared to oppose the progress of the 
enemy, continued a quiet spectator of their insults ; nor 
was it till the succeeding summer's campaign that he 
resolved to attack the Black Prince, whose army was 
by this timie reduced to a body of about twelve thou- 
sand men. With such a trifling force had this young 
warrior ventured to penetrate into the heart of France, 
with a design of joining his troops to those of the duke 
of Lancaster. But he soon found that his scheme was 
impracticable; the country before him was too well 
guarded to permit his advance ; and all the bridges be- 
hind him were broken down ; which effectually barred 
a retreat. In this embarrassing situation, his perplexity 
was increased by being informed that the king of France 
was actually marching at the head of sixty thousand 
men to intercept him. He had at first thought of re- 
treating; but, soon finding it impossible, he determined 
calmly to wait the approach of the enemy, and, notwith- 
standing the disparity of force, to commit all to the 
hazard of a battle. 

It was at a place called Maupertuis, near PoictiersyJfct^^Hk^ 
that both armies came in sight of each other. The^^^ 
French king might very easily have starved the English3^5^/M^. 
into any terms he thought proper to impose; but such 
was the impatient valour of the French nobility, and 
such their certainty of success, that it might have been 
equally fatal to attempt repressing their ardour to en- 
gage. In the mean time, while both armies were drawn 
out, and expecting the signal to begin, they were stop- 
ped by the appearance of the cardinal of Perigord, who 
attempted to be a mediator between them. However, 
John^ who made himself sure of victory, would listen 
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to no other terms than the restitution of Calais ; with 
\(rhicb the Black Prince refusing to comply, the onset 
was deferred till the next morning, for which both sides 
. waited in anxious suspense. 
'^*'^^?^ It was during this interval that the young prince 
showed himself worthy of conquest : he strengthened 
his post by new entrenchments ; be placed ^ee hun-^ 
dred men in ambush, with as many ^jpehers, who were 
commanded to attack the enemy In flank during the 
heat of the engagement. Having taken these precau- 
Sept. 19} tionsy and the morning beginning to appear, 
1356. be ranged his army in three divisiam ; the 
van being commanded by the earl of Warwick, the rear 
by the earls of Salisbury ^md Suffolk, and the main 
body by himself. In like manner the king of France 
arranged his forces in three divisions; the first com- 
manded by the duke of Orleans ; the second by the 
dauphin, attended by his younger brothers ; while him- 
self led up the main body, seconded by his youngest 
and favourite son, then about fourteen years of age. 
As the English were to be attacked only by marching 
up a long narrow lane, the French suffered greatly from 
their archers, who were posted on each side behind the 
hedges. Nor were they in a better situatiop upon 
emerging from this danger, being met by the Black 
Prince himself, at the head of a chosen body of troops, 
who made a furious onset upon their forces, already in 
great disorder. A dreadful overthrow ensued : those 
who were as yet in the lane recoiled upon their own 
forces ; while the English troops who had been placed 
in ambush took that opportunity to increase the confu- 
sion, and confirm the victory. The dauphin, and the 
duke of Orleans, were among the first that fled. The 
king of France himself made the utmost efforts to re- 
trieve by his valour what his rashness had forfeited : 
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but bis sii^le courage was unable to stop that conster- 
nation which had now become general through his 
army ; and his cavalry soon flying, he found himself 
totally exposed to the enemy's fury. He saw his nobles ^ * 
falling round him, valiantly fighting in his defence, hndt^^^j^^ 
. his youngest son wounded by his side. At length, ^P^^^^!^^^^^ 
with fatigue, and despairing of success, he thought of^^^^<^^^. 
yielding himself a prisoner, and frequently cried out^, " 
that he was ready to deliver himself to his cousin, the 
prince of Wales. The honour of taking him, however, 
was reserved for a much more ighoble hand ; he was 
seized by Dennis de Morbec, a knight of Arras, who 
had been obliged to fly from his country for murder. . 

This success was, in a great measure, owing to thet 
valour and conduct of the Black Prince ; but his mode 
ration in victory was a nobler triumph than had ever^ 
graced any conqueror. He came forth to meet the 
captive monarch with an air of pitying modesty ; he re- 
monstrated with him in the most humble manner, when 
he began to complain of his misfortunes, that he still 
had the comfort left of reflecting, that, though unsuc- 
cessful, he had done all that deserved to ensure con- 
quest ; he promised, that a submissive deference to his 
dignity should never be wanting to soften his captivity ; 
and at table he actually refused to sit down, but stood 
among the number of his prisoner's attendants, declar- 
ing that it did not become him, as a subject, to sit down 
in the presence of a king. 

In the following spring, the prince conducted a.d. M^^<ri^ 
his royal prisoner through London, attended by ISi/.*^^^^ 
an infinite concourse of people of all ranks and stations. 
His modesty upon this occasion was not less than be- 
fore : the king of France was clad in royal apparel, and 
mounted on a white steed, dbtinguished by its size and 
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beauty ; while the prince himself rode by his side upon 
a mean little horse, and in very plain attire. 
Xj<^-^ Two kings prisoners in the same court, and at the 
^>^2c^^**"c t"*^®» were considered as glorious achievements ; 
but all that England gained by them was only glory. 
Whatever was won in France, with all the dangers of 
* * war and the expense of preparation, was successively, 
and in a manner silently, lost without the mortification 
of a defeat.. It may be easily supposed, that the trea- 
ties which were made with the captive kings were highly 
advantageous to the conquerors ; but these treaties were 
no longer observed than while the English had it in their 
power to enforce obedience. It is true, that John ob<- 
served his engagements as far as he was able ; but by 
being a prisoner he lost his authority, and bis misfor- 
tunes had rendered higa contemptible at home. The 
dauphin, and the states of France, rejected the treaties 
he had been induced to sign, and prepared, in good ear- 
nest, to repel the meditated invasions of the conqueror. 
. D. All the considerable towns i^ere put in a posture 
1339. of defence ; and every thing valuable in the king- 
dom was secured in fortified places. It was in vain, 
therefore, that Edward tried to allure the dauphin to 
hazard a battle, by sending him a defiance ; it was im- 
possible to make that cautious prince change the plan 
of his operations : it was in vain that Edward alleged 
the obligation of the treaties which had been signed at 
London, and plundered the country round to provoke an 
engagement. He at length thought fit to listen to 
equitable terms of peace, which was concluded upon 
condition that king John should be restored to liberty, 
yj^^^^^y^TMjjf^ V^V^% * ransom of about a million and a half of our 
^.^M^^TI^A D. money. It was stipulated, that Edward should 
^^^;*;^^^ for ever renounce all claim to the kingdom of 

^J^M^ 4::^*^ >ey^*Ju.y. 
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France, and should only remain possessed of the terri- 
tories of Poictou, Saintonge, TAgenois, Perigord, the' 
Limosin, Quercy, Rouergue, I'Angouinois, and other 
districts in that quarter, together with Calais, Guisnes, 
Montreuil, and the county of Ponthieu, on the other 
side of France : some other stipulations were made in 
favour of the allies of England; and forty hostages 
were sent to England, as a security for the execution of 
these conditions. •^ 

Upon John's return to his dominions, he found him-^;*/J^p^ 
self unable to comply with the terras of peace that had^^^^^ 
been just concluded. He was without finances, at the^^»^»^ 
head of an exhausted state ; his soldiers without disci- 
pline, and his peasants without subordination. These 
had risen in great numbers; and one of the chiefs of 
the banditti assumed the title of the Friend of God and 
the Terror of Man. A citizen of Sens, named John 
Gouge, also got himself, by means of his robberies, to 
be acknowledged king ; and he soon caused as many ' 
calamities by his devastations as the real king had 
brought on by his misfortunes. Such was the state of 
that wretched kingdom upon the return of its captive 
monarch; and y6t, such was bis absurdity, that he 
immediately prepared for a crusade into the Holy 
Land, before he was well replaced on the throne. Had 
his exhausted subjects been able to equip him for this 
chimerical project, it is probable he would have gone 
through with it ; but their miseries were such, that they 
were even too poor to pay his ransom. This was a 
breach of treaty that John would not submit to ; and 
he was beard to express himself in a very noble manner 
upon the occasion: '* Though," says he, " good faith 
should be banished from the rest of the earth, yet she 
ought still to retain her habitation in the breast of kings." 
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; D. In consequence of this declaration he actually 
^^^^^ 1S64. returned to En^and^ and yielded httnself a 
^^AT^prisoner, since he could not be honourably free. It is 
y^^ said by sonie, that his passion for theiCountess of Salis* 
bury was the real cause of this journey ; but we wan 
at this time the foundation for such an injurious report 
He was lodged in the Savoy, the palace where he had 
resided during his captivity : and, soon after, he closed 
an unfortunate reign by his death, which happened id 
the fifty-fifth year of his age. 
^^^^^M Charles, sumamed the Wise, succeeded his father on 
'^'^^ESth^ throne of France ; and this monarch, merely by the 
♦fefc^ force of a finely conducted policy, and even though suf- 
£fU^f^fering some defeats^ restored his coutttry to tranquillity 
"^^^^ and power. He quelled and dissipated a set of banditti 
who had associated themselves under the name of Com- 
panions, and who had long been a terror to the peace- 
able inhabitants. He had them enrolled into a body, 
and led them into the kingdom of Castile against Peter 
surnamed the Cruel, whom his subjects had dethroned^ 
and who, by means of an alliance with the English, en- 
deavoured to get himself reinstated upon the throne^ 
In consequence of these alliances, the English and 
French again came to an engagement ; one army being 
. commanded by the Black Prince, the other by Henry 
of Transtamare, and Bertrand du Guesclin, one of the 
most consummate generals and accomplished charac- 
ters of the age in which he lived. However, the usual 
good fortune of the English prince prevailed ; Henry 
April S, lost above twelve thousand men, while only 
1 367. four knights and forty private men on the side 
of the English were slain. 
''•^ Nevertheless, these victories were attended with very 




^_ ii^few good effects. The English, by their frequefit sup- 
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plies, had been nearly exhausted, and were unable to 
continue an army in the field. Charles, on the other 
hand, cautiously forbore cohaiog to any decisive engage* 
ment, but was contented to let his enemies waste their 
strength in attempts to plunder a fortified eonntry. 
When they had retired, he then was swre ta sally a. d* 
forth, and possess himself of such places as they 1369. 
were not strong enou^ to defend. He first fell upon 
Ponthieu ; the citizens of Abbeville opened their gates 
to him ; those of St. Valeri, Rue, and Crotoy, imitated 
the estample ; and that part of the country was, in a 
^le time, reduced to submission. The southern pro- 
vinces were, in the same manner, invaded by his gene- 
rals with equal success ; while the Black Prince, desti- 
tute of supplies from England, and wasted by a cruel 
and consumptive disorder, was obliged to return to his 
native country, leaving the affairs of the south of France 
in a most desperate condition. 

In this exigence, the resentment of the king of Eng-^^-^Ai 
land was excited to the utmost pitch; and he seemed*^ ^^^ 
resolved to take signal vengeance on his enemies on fhe^^^, 
continent. But the fortunate occasion seemed now^ 
elapsed ; and all his designs were marked with ill suc- 
cess. The earl of Pembroke, and his whole a. d. 
army, were intercepted at sea, and taken pri- 1372. 
soners by Henry, king of Castile. This nobleman in 
person attempted to embark with an army for Bour- 
deaux ; but was detained by contrary winds, and ob- 
liged to lay aside the expedition. Sir Robert Knolles, 
one of his generals on the continent, at the head of thirty 
thousand men, was defeated by Bertrand du Guesclin ; 
while the duke of Lancaster, at the head of twenty-five 
thousand men, had the mortification of seeidg hi^ troops 
diminished one half by flying parties, without ever com- 
ing to a battle. Such was the picture that presented 
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itself to this victorious monarch in the decline of life |- 
and this might well serve as a lesson to the princes of 
the age, that more permanent advantages are obtained 
by wisdom than by valour. In addition to other ground^ 
of uneasiness, he had the mortification to see his autho- 
rity despised ^at home. It was in vain that he sought 
refuge, in his age, from the complaints of his subjects, 
in the arms of a favourite mistress, whose name was 
Alice Pierce 2 this only served to exasperate his people 
the more against him, and to turn their indignation into 
contempt. But what, of all other things, served to 
gloom the latter part of this splendid reign, was the ap- 
proaching death of the Black Prince, whose constitution 
9iM.,/L^V«y»showed but too manifestly the symptoms of a speedy 
;;A^ * A. D. dissolution. This valiant and accomplished 
1376. prince died in the forty- sixth year of his age, 
leaving behind him a character without a single blem- 
ish, and a degree of sorrow among the people that time 
could scarcely alleviate. His affability, clemency, and 
liberal disposition, have been celebrated by different 
historians. Though born in an age in which military 
virtues alone were held in esteem, he cultivated the arts 
of peace, and. seemed ever more happy in deserving 
praise than in obtaining it. 
^-^^^ The king was most sensibly affected with the loss of 

,^^^^^ his son, and tried every art to remove his uneasiness. 
/ He had banished his concubine some time before from 

his presence ; but took her again, in hopes of finding 
some consolation in her company. He removed him- 
self entirely from the duties and burthens of the state, 
and left his kingdom to be plundered by a set of rapa- 
cious ministers. He did not survive the consequences 
of his bad conduct ; but died about a year after the 
prince, at Shene, in Surrey, deserted by all his courtiers, 
even by those who had grown rich by his bounty. He 
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expited in the sixty^fifth year of his age, and June Ql, 
the fifty-first of his reign ; a prince more ad- 1377* 
mired than loved by his subjects, and more aii object 
of thehr applause than their sorrow. • 

The reign of Edward was rather brilliant ihditi \x\x\y ^^^^MJ^ 
serviceable to bis subjects. If England, during ^hese^^^^ 
shining triumphs on the continent, gained any rcial ad-*^jfc. 
vantage, it was only that of having a spirit of elegance^*^ 
end honour diffused among the higher ranks of the peo- 
ple. In all conquests, something is gained in civil life 
from the people subdued ; and as France was at thdt 
time evidently more civilised than England, the imita- 
tive islanders, as they were then called, adopted the arts 
of the people they overcame. The meanest soldier in 
the English army now began to follow liis leader froni 
love, and not compulsion ; he was brave from sentiment 
alone, and had the honour of his country Seating in his 
breast, even though in the humblest station. This tvas 
the time when chivalry was at its highest pitch; and 
many of the successes of England were owing to that 
romantic spirit which the king endeavoured to diffuse, 
and of which he Was the most shining example. It was 
this spirit that in some measure served to soften the fe- 
rocity 6i the age ; being a mixture of love, generosity, 
and war. Instead of being taught the*sciences, the sons ^ 
of the nobility were brought into the field as soon as 
they were able, and instructed in no other arts but those 
of arms ; such as the method of sitting on horseback^ 
of wielding the lance, running at the ring, flourishing at 
a tournament, and addressing a mistress. To attain 
these, was considered as the sum of all human acquire- 
ments ; and though war formed their only study, the 
rules of tactics, encampments, stratagems, and fortifica* 
tions, were almost totally disregarded. 

VOL. I. z 
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^*yw/M^. p. It was in this reign that the order of the Gv-^ 

3*^^^-l^4i$f tcr was instituted ; the number received iota 

r^jf^*^' which was tp consist of twenty-four persons^ beside the 

king. A vulgar story prevails, but unsupported by any 

ancient authority, that the countess of Salisbury, at a 

> . ball, happening to dr^p her gart^, th? king took it up, 

' ^ ; and presented it to her with thePQ words, " Honi soit 

" - qui n)al y pepsc :** Evil to him that evil tbink^ Thi^ 

accident i^ said to haye given rise to the order and tb^ 

motto ; it being the spirit of the tim^s to n^ii^ love and 

war together, and for knights t9 plume themselves upon 

the slightest tokens that their mistresses were pleaded 

to bestow, 

Edward left many children by his queen Philippa of 
Hainault ; , his eldest spn, the B^ck Pri wje, died before 
bimi but left a son, named Richaf!d, who suceeeded to 
the throne ; Edward's second son was Lionel, duke of 
Clarence ; the third son was called Jphn of Qaunt, from 
the place of his birthi aiud was afterward? creatod duke 
of l^ancaster ; the fourth was jE^mund, earl of Ca4;nr 
bridgei afterwards duke of York ; the fifth was Thomas, 
duke of Gloucester, the most ambitious and enterpris- 
ing of all his family* There were several daughters 
also ; but, as there is nothing material in their history, 
we shall pass ovffr their names without notice. 

I I' M I ■ 1 "I Pg^ 

CHAPTER Xyi. 
RiGUARB II. 

A.D. 1377— 139». 

^Aic^A^ Richard II. came to the throne of his grandfather 
^^'^'y^\^ii as yet but eleven years of age, and found thepeo- 
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pie djficoiitented and poor, the nobles proud and reb^l- 
Uous. A spirit of profusion bad entered into the king* 
dom with the spirit of gallantry ; which, while it pro^ 
duced indolence and rapacity among the higher orders, 
produced want and disobedience among the poor. 

As the king was a minor, the government was vestedSk .^<m^ 
in the bands of his three uncles, the dukes of Lancaster, 4^^^^ 
York, and Gloucester; the difference of whose dispo$i<> 
tions, it was supposed, would serve to check the defects 
of each other. Lancaster, though experienced during 
the late reign in government, was neither popular nor 
enterprising ; York was indolent and weak ; Gloucester, 
turbulent^ popular, and ambitious. Under the sepret 
influence of these, without any regency being appointed^ 
the whole system of government was kept together for 
some years, the authority established during the former 
r^gn still continuing to operate in this. 

But though government was carried on, yet it was "MA^^^^ 
without many commotions, arising eitb^ from the im-^^^^^ 
patience of the people or the ambition of the great ; as 
the late king had left the realm involved in a dangerous 
and expensive war, which demanded large and constant 
supplies, the murmurs of the people increased in pro- 
portion. Nor were they lessened by the manner of car^- 
rying on expeditions ; which, in general, were languid, 
and upon the whole unsuccessful. The duke of Lan^ 
caster laid claim to the crown of Castile, and made a 
fruitless expedition ;. the war with France produced no 
enterprise of lustre, and that widi Scotland was rather 
unsuccessful. The expenses, however, of the arma^ 
mentis^ to face the enemy (xi every side, and a want of 
<economy in the administration, entirely exhau^ed the 
treasury ; and a new ta^ of three groats, on every person 
above fifteen, was granted by parliament as a supply. 

z2 
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The indignation of the people had been for some time 
increasing; but a tax so inequitable, in whrcb the rich 
paid no more than the poor, kindled the resentment of 
the latter into a flame. 
(X^^^- ^ Notwithstanding the numbers who by war, by a resi- 
^j—^Atxxc^ in towns, and by other means, had become free, 
^ijr^^ there were still multitudes in the country who had lands 
in villanage, that were only slaves to the lords from 
whom they held. These had seen the advantages of 
liberty, from its effects upon those of equal rank who 
had gone to live in towns ; and they panted for a parti- 
cipation of those advantages. Several of these had be- 
come opulent enough to purchase their freedom ; but, 
by an unjust act of parliament in this reign, these pur- 
chases were declared of no validity. This act the pea- 
sants considered as an infraction of the laws of huma- 
nity ; and such, indeed^ it must be allowed to have been; 
But it had long been the prescriptive manner of reason- 
ing, to have no regard for the rights of a certain class of 
men who were supposed too low for justice. The seeds 
of discontent were still more cultivated by the preaching 
of several men, who wient about the country inculcating 
the natural equality of mankind, and consequently the 
right that all had to an equal participation of the goods 
of nature. Hitherto we have seen popular insurrections 
only in towns; but we now find the spirit of freedom 
gaining ground in the country. Our citizens soon began 
to perceive their own strength ; but it was a consider- 
able time before the peasantry who had been annexed 
to the soil, claimed a share in those advantages. We^ 
in this first instance, find a knowledge of the rights of 
humanity diffusing itself even to the very lowest of the 
people, and exerting itself in rude and terrible efforts 
for freedom. 
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> The minds of the peasants beipg. thus prepared iot^f^^/ 
insurrection, the manner of collecting this un- a,d. ''^/^[^ 
just poll-tax soon furnished them with a pretext 1581- 
for beginning the revolt It began in Esse^, where a 
report was industriously spread, that the peasants were 
to be destroyed, their houses burned, and thdr farqi^^ 
pljindered. A blacksmith, well known by the name of 
JWfet Tyler, was the first that excited tl?em to arrnd^. 
The tax-gatherers, cpming to this man's bourse while be 
was at work, demanded payment for his slaughter, which 
he refused, alleging that she was under, the age^^^ffSfar 
tioned in the act. One of the brutal collectors insisted 
on her being a fulUgr*own woman, and. immediately at* 
tempted giving a very indecent proof of his assertion. 
This provoked the father to, such a degree, that he in- 
stantly struck him dead with a blow of his hammer. 
The by-standers applauded his spirit, and, one and all, 
resolved to defend his conduct. He was considered as 
a champion in the cause, and appointed the leader and 
spokesman of the people. It is easy to imagine the 
disorders committed by this tumultuous rabble: the 
whole neighbourhood rose in arms ; they burned and 
plundered wherever they came, and revenged upon their 
former masters all those insults which they liad long 
sustained with impunity. As the discontent was gene- 
ral, the insurgents increased in proportion as ;tbey ap- 
proached the capital. The flame soon props^ated itself 
into Kent, Hertfordshire, Surrey, Sussex, SuiFolk, Nor- 
folk, Cambridge, and Lincoln. They were found to 
amount to above a hundred thousand men by the time 
they arrived at Blackheath ; whence they sent a message 
to the king, who had taken shelter in the Tower, desir- 
ing a conference with him. With this message Richard 
^as desirous of complying, but was intimidated by their 
fierce demeanour. In the mean time they bad entered 
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the city, burning and plundering the honses of such u 
were obnoxious from their power, or remarkable fixr 
their riches. They broke into the Savoy palace, belong- 
ing to the duke of Lancaster, and put several of bis at^ 
tendants to death. Their animosity was particularly 
leveled against the lawyers, to whom they showed no 
mercy. Such was the vehemence of their fury, that (^ 
king began to tremble for his own safety ; and,»Knowft!g 
that the Tower was not capable of standing against an 
assault, be went out among them, and desired to know 
their demands. They now made a very humble re* 
monstrance, requiring a general pardon, the abolition of 
slavery, freedom of commerce in market^towns, and a 
fixed rent instead of those services required by the 
tenure of villanage.. As these requests were reasonable, 
the king soon complied ; and charters were accordingly 
made out, ratifying the grant. In the mean time ano- 
tiier body of these insurgents had broken into the Toweri 
and murdered the primate and the treasurer, with some 
other persons of distinction. They then divided them- 
selves into bodies, and took up their quarters in different 
parts of the city. At the head of one of these was Wat 
Tyler, who led his men into Smithfield, where he was 
met by the king, who invited him to a conferentje, under 
a pretence of hearing and redressing his grievances. 
Tyler, ordering his companions to retire till he should 
give them a signal, boldly ventured to meet the king in 
the midst of his retinue ; and accordingly began the. 
conference. The demands of this demagogue are cen« 
sured by all the historians of the time as insolent and 
extravagant ; and yet nothing can be more just than 
those they have delivered for him. He required that 
all slaves should ht set free; that all commonages 
should be open to the poor as well as to the rich; and 
that a general pardon should be passed for the late out« 
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rages. Whilst iie made tiiese detnaqcb, be ntm and 
tbeo lifted up bis sword id a menacing uianner) «irbidi 
imolence so raised the iddigoatioo of Wiiliam^ of Wal^ 
worth, then mayor of London, attoodiog oq Ibe kit^ 
that, witfaoQt Goosidtfiing the danger to wbieb he ex* 
posed bis majesty, be studned Tyler :w]tb« Uov^df bis 
m^fie; while oim of the king's knighite, riding up, dis'«' * 
pailbfaed^4iim nith bis sword. Tlie matmeensy seeing 
t^ieir leader M, prepared themoelTea «9 take ireveogej 
asid their bows were now bent for eideatioo; whan 
Richard^ tbough not yet fifteen years c^age^ nadeup to 
the rebels, and,^ with admiraUo presence of anod, oried 
out, " What, ray people, will you then kill your king? 
Be not Goncenied for tb^ loss of yoi»r kadar ; I tnysdf 
will now be yoor general ; follow me into the field, and 
you shall Imve whatever youidesire." The aii?ed multi^ 
tude immediately desisted ; tibey followed the king^ as if 
mechanically, into the fii^s; stiid^ere ha granted them 
the same charter that t^ had befwe given to their coto* 
panions. 

These grants^ for a short ttme^ gained 1^ king great^<^/^^ 
popukrity ; and il is probable that it was bis own deskre^^XL^ 
to have them contidued ; but the nobles bad long tasted^ t^"^ 
the sweets of power, and were unwil^ taieUfaatl any J[!Z^^ 
other to a participation. The parliament aodn revoked/7^^^^ 
tbeae charters of edtfrancbiseaient atid paitfaw; the low 
people were redivced to the sifine itavi^ otsiditian^ as 
before, and several of the r^l«skls«^ wera piMi^id with 
Gifitted severityr Ttekisdi^)?eetioAs of tM bn^oD^HgaiMt 
tbeir kiHgs are braiMkd « our hkwtf wftb &^ greslt aii^ 
of invective ; but the tuflmtas of Hie pf^fh affiktm the 
bardns are marked with all t^e vifulaMe Df rep^ostdk 

The eroelty wMck was eatfdaeid aghfaM tbe P^^^^^^f^r^ 
leaders upon tfals occasiott eiMtfedi m sbmU &mit^^^f^ 
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against the^ king. He bad first gmnted tbem a clmrter, 
which implied thejustice of their demands ; and he was 
seen, soon after^ weak enough to revoke what he had 
before allowed the justice of. It is probable ai^o, that 
bis uncles were tiot backward in increasing this general 
£slilce against bim, as by »ich means they were more 
* like to continue in tb^r present authority. His Qjfm 
capricious conduct, indeed, might very well coij^Ateoafice 
tbetnia the re^rictions they placed u pern him; as he 
very soon testified an ei^er desire to govern; without 
any of the requisites to fit him for such'a difficult under- 
tcJcing ; and he soon discovered an attachment to favour- 
ites, without i any merit on their side to entitle them to 
such flattering distinctions. Robert Vere, earl of Ox* 
ford/ a young man, whose person was foultless,^ but 
whose morals were debauched^ had acquired an entire 
ascendant ovet* him. This nobleman was first created 
marquis of Dublin, and then duke of Ireland, with the 
entire sovereignty, during life, of that Jsknd. He gave 
him bis own cousin in marriage ; and soon after permit- 
ted him to repudiate her for another lady, of wbom he 
was enamouredw He soon became the cbannel through 
which all royal favour passed to the people; and he 
possessed all the power^ while the king bad only the 
shadow of royalty. 
pjHt^/^r^^A fmrtiaiity, in princes, ever produces animosity 
^^/^j. among their subjects. Those noblemen who were either 
^^^^/treat^d with disrespeclby the favourite, or wbo thouglM: 
Ihiftt tbeyr hod themselves better pretensions to favour, 
iastantly tooktbealarni, and combined. against bim. At 
the hend ofc this associatfep^ were, Mowbray, earl of Not- 
tingham; IJitsj^ Alan, earl of i Arundel; Percy, earl of 
Northumberland ; MpiMacjate, earl of Salisbury; and 
Be^ucbaibp, eart of .Warnviek. These, uaiting^ resolved 
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im tlie destruction of the favourite ; and they began by 
marking out Michael de la Pole, who was then a.d. 
chancellor, and Oxford's chief friend and sup- 13864 
porter, as the first object of their vengeance. He was 
accordingly impeached in parliament ; and, although 
nothing material was alleged against him, such was the 
interest of the conspiring baronsy that, he was condemned, 
and deprived of his office. 

: From punishing his ministers, they *oon ^fter ven-'^^f^^^^ 
tured to attack the king in person. Under a pretence that^^Z^?^ 
he was as yet unable to govern, although he was at ih^t^^^l^c^sTH 
time; twenty years of age, they appointed a commission 
of fourteen persons, to whom the sovereign power was 
to be transferred for a year. This was, in fact, depriv- 
ing the king of all power, and oppressing the kingdom 
with a confirmed aristocracy. This measure was driven 
forward by the duke of Gloucester; and only those of 
his own faction were admitted as members of the com- 
mittee. It was not without a struggle that the king 
saw himself thus totally divested of authority : he en- 
deavoured first to gain over the parliament to his inter- 
est, by influencing the sheriffs of each county, who were 
then tiie only returning officers. This measure a. d. 
fiailing, he applied to the judges; and they, eithier 1387. 
from motives of interest or from conviction, declared, 
that the commission which had deprived him of his au- 
thority was unlawful, and that those who procured or 
adviied it were punishable with death. This sentence ^ 
was quickly opposed by declarations from the lords : 
the duke: of Gloucester saw his danger ifthe king should 
prevail; and, secretly assembling his party, heappieared 
in. arms atHaringay Park, near Highgate, at the head 
of a body of oien, more than sufficient to intimidate the 
king and all his adherents. These insurgents, sensible 
of th^ir own power, v^ere.now resolved to make use of 
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the occasion, and began by demanding of the king tbc 
names of those who bad advised him to bis late rash 
measures. A few days after, they appeared armed in 
his presence, and accosed, by name, the aticbbishop of 
York, the duke of Ireland, tbe earl of Suffolki and sir 
Robert Tresilian, one of tbe judges, who bad decktwl 
in bis favour, together with sir Nicholas. Br^nibre, as 
public and dangerous enemies to the state. It was now 
too late ioT tbe opposite party to attempt any other 
vindication of their conduct than by arms. Thft-dtilie 
of Ireland fled into Cheshire, where-lie attempted to 
raise a body offerees ; but was quickly obliged to retire 
into Flanders, on tbe arrival of tlie duke of Gloucester 
with a superior army. Soon after, the king was oUiged 
to summon a parliament : an accusation was drawn up 
against five of his counsellors; of these only sir Niefao- 
las Brembre was present ; and he was ^fuiclly found 
A.D* guilty, condemned^ ttKl executied, togetknr with 
1388. sir Robert Ti^silian, who had been discovered 
and taken during the interval. But the blood of one or 
two was not sufficient to satiate the resentment of the 
duke of Gloucester; lord Beauchamp of Holt was 
:sliortly after condemned and executed; and sir Simoa 
Burley, who bad been appointed the king's governor, 
shared the same fate, although the queen contkused for 
three hours on her knees before tbe duke, impkmdg his 
pardon. 
^^*|r It might be supposed tbat, after such a total sobver* 
i^^it^ion of the royal power, there would be no more streg- 
^*^56«/g|es, during this reign, between the prince and faia no* 
minal subjects ; but, whether from tbe floctuation of 
opiniofM among the people, or from tbe inflneace of a 
military force which bad been lately levied against 
* France, we find Richard once more resolved to shtkit 
ixff that power which had long controlled him, and 
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aetaally bringing the parliament to second hi& resolu- 
tions. 

In an extraordinary council of the nobility, a.d.^^^«^ 
assembled after Easter, he, to the astonishment 1389-^^!!^^^ 
of all present, desired to know his age ; and being told %^*^ 
that be was turned of two and twenty, be alleged, that 
it was time for him to govern without help, and that 
there was no reason why he should be deprived of those 
rights which the meanest of his subjects enjoyed. The 
lords answering, in some confusion, that be had certainly 
an indisputable right to take upon himself the govern- 
ment of the kingdom, ** Yes," replied he, " I have long 
been under the government of tutors ; and I will now 
first show my right to power by their removal." He then 
ordered Thomas Arundel, whom the commissioners had 
lately appointed chancellor, to grrc4ipthe seal, which * 

he next day delivered to William of Wykeham, bishop 
of Winchester. He next removed the duke of Glou* 
eester, the earl of Warwick, and other lords of the op- 
position, from the council. Tlie bishop of Hereford 
lost his ofiice of treasurer ; the earl of Arundel was de* 
prived of the post of high-admiral ; all the great officers 
of the household, as well as the judges, were changed ; 
and all the offices felt the influence of this extraordinary 
revolution. 

The king, being thus left at liberty to conduct the^#;4^^lS^>^ 
business of government at discretion, began by showin^^^^^^^ 
many marks of moderation towards those who beiove^.J^£^' 
had endeavoured to depress his power : he seemed to be*^ ^^^ 
entirely reconciled to his uncles ; and, by remitting 
some subsidies which had been granted him, he acquired 
for a time the affisction of the people. But he wanted 
those arts that are usually found to procure a lasting , 
respect: ho was fond of luxurious pleasures and idte ' 
ostentatiobs ; he admitted the meanest ranks to bis fa« 
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tniliarity ; and bis conversation wa^ not adapted to itn** 
press them with a reverence for bis morals or abilities. 
His military talents^ on which mankind then placed the 
* greatest value, were seldom exerted, and never with any 
gfeat success. The Fi*ench war was scarcely heard of; 
and some successful inroads of the Scots, particularly 
that which brought on a disputed victory at Otterbourne, 
were only opposed by those barons whose possessions 
lay along the frontier. He gained indeed some reputa- 
tion for arms in Ireland ; but his successes there were 
too insignificant to give him a decisive character. Hence 
the small regard which the public bore his person dis- 
posed them to murmur against his administration, and 
to receive with avidity every complaint which discontent 
or ambition suggested to his prejudice. 
y£^i^tJ Whether the duke of Gloucester was secretly dis- 
^^ pleased with this mean disposition in his royal nephew, 
^ or wanted to make himself king by fomenting jeateusies 

against him, must remain unknown ; but certain it is, 
that he used every art to increase the aversion of the 
nation against him, and to establish his own popularity* 
:^e^J^i^^A. D. He represented the peace which ^ad been cdn- 
^J^^^^Mjgpg. eluded with France as the result of the king's 
^^uaii^ pusillanimity, and plausibly appeared to lament that Ri- 
*rZ>i^^M^. chard should have degenerated so far from the heroic 
virtues of his father. He frequently spoke with con- 
tempt of the king's person and government, and delibe- 
rated upon the lawfulness of throwing off all allegiance 
to him. These were insults that deserved to be chas- 
tised in any subject, but which called aloud for punish- 
ment in him, whose popularity was dangerous, and who 
more than once had testified a disposition to rebel. As 
all his conduct was secretly observed by the king's emis- 
saries, Richard at length formed a resolution of ridding 
himself entirely both of him and his faction, sensible 
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tbat he then had the parliament entirely at his disposal. 
He accordingly ordered Gloucester to be ar- a. d. 
rested and sent over to Calais, at which place 1397. 
there was no dan^r of a rescue from his numerous ad- 
herents. The earls of Arundel and Warwick were ^ 
seized at tlie same time; and a parliament was sum* 
moned at Westminster, which the king knew to be 
obedient to his will. The majority of that assembly 
passed whatever acts he thought proper to dictate ; they 
annulled for ever the commission of fourteen, which had 
usurped upon his authority; they repealed all those 
acts which had condemned his former ministers; and 
revoked the general pardon which the king had granted, 
upon his assuming the reins of government. In conse^ 
quehce of this, several of the party of Gloucester were 
impeached, condemned, and executed. Fitz-Alan, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, was banished, and his temporali- 
ties were sequestered.' The earl of Arundel vainly at- 
tempted to plead the king's general pardon to stpp his 
execution j the earl of Warwick, showing signs of con- 
trition, had his life spared, but was banished to the Isle 
of Man. The greatest criminal yet remained ; and a 
warrant was accordingly issued to the earl marechal, 
governor of Calais, to bring over the duke of Glouces- 
ter, to take his trial as the rest had done. It is proba-^ 
ble that this nobleman would have shared the same fate , ;^, 
with the. rest of his party; but he was privately dis-| "" 
patched in prison, being smothered (as it afterwards < 
appeared) between tAvo pillows, by his keepers. 

The death of a nobleman so popular as the duke, did^^^^^^^ 
not fail to increase those animosities which had already^IS-^2^ 
taken deep root in the kingdom. The aggrandisement ^^"^"^^^ 
ofsome new favourites contributed still more to make 
the king odious ; but though he seemed resolved, by all 
his actions; to set his subjects against him, it was acci- 
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dent that gave the occasion for bis Overthrow. After 
the destruction of the duke of Gloucester, and the beads 
of that party, a misunderstanding broke out among 
those noblemen who bad joined in the prosecution. 
^i^^^x. D. Henry duke of Hereford appeared in parlia* 
^i2^^^:si^^^^^* »"^«t, and accused tbe duke of Norfolk of 
^i^^»^ having spoken seditious words against his majesty in a 
private conversation, Norfolk denied the charge ; gave 
Hereford the lie ;^and offered to prove his innocence by 
^gle combat. As proofs were wanting for legal trial, the 
lords readily acquiesced in that mode of determination ; 
the time and place were appointed; and the whole 
nation waited with adxious suspense for the event. At 
length the day arrived on which this duel was to be 
fought ; and as combats of this kind were then very 
prevdent, it may not be amiss tO describe the ceremo- 
nies on that occasion. Hereford, the challenger, first 
appeared on a white charger, gaily caparisoned, armed 
at all points, and holding his drawn sword. When he 
approached the lists, tbe marechal demanded his name 
and business ; to which be replied, ** I am Henry of 
Lanoaster, duke of Hereford, come hither according to 
nly doty, against Thomas Mowbray, duke of Norfolk, a 
false traitor to God and the king, the realm and me/' 
Then taking the oath that his quarrel was just and true> 
he desired to enter the lists ; which being granted, he 
sheathed his sword, pulled down his beaver, crossed 
himself on the forehead, seized his lance, passed the bar- 
rier, alighted, and sat down in a chair of green velvet 
placed at one end of the lists. He had scarce taken his 
seat when the king came into the field with great pomp, 
attended by the lords, the count de St. Paul, who came 
from France on purpose to see this famous trial, and 
ten thousand men at arms, to prevent tumults and dis- 
turbances. His majesty being seated in his chair of 
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State, the king at armi proclaimed that none but such 
as vere af^xiinted to marshal thie field should presume 
to touch the lists upon pain of death. Then another 
herald proclaimed aloud, ^' Behold here Uenryvof Lan- 
caster, duke of Hereford, who has entered the lists to 
perform his devoir against Thomas Mowbray, duke of 
Norfolk, on pain of being counted false and recreant'' 
Just then the duke of Norfolk appeared in arms, 
mounted upon a barbed horse, with a coat of arms of 
crimson velvet, embroidered with lions of silver and 
mulberry trees ; and, having taken his oath before the 
constable and marechal; entered tl^ field, exclaiming 
aloud, ^^ God defend the rightl'' Then alighting firom his 
horse, he placed himself in a chair of crimson velvet 
opposite to his antagonbt, at the other end of the lists* 
After which the marechal, having measured their lances,^ 
delivered one to the chall^iger, and sent a knight witir 
the other to the duke of Norfolk ; and proclamation was 
made that they should prepare for the combat. Accord- 
ingly, mcHinting their horses, and closing their beavers^ 
they fixed their lances in rest, and the trumpets sounded 
the charge. Hereford began his career with great 
violence ; but before he could join his antagonist, the 
king threw down his warder, and the heralds interposed. 
By the advice and authority of hb parliamentary com- 
missioners, he stopped the combat, and ordered both 
the combatants to leave the kingdom, banishing the 
duke of Norfolk for life, and his antagonist for ten 
years. Thus, one was condemned to exile without be- 
ing charged with any offence, and the other without 
being convicted of any crime. The duke of Norfolk 
was overwhelmed with grief and despondence at the 
judgement awarded against him ; he retired to Venice, 
where, in a little time after, he died of a broken heart. 
Hereford's behaviour on this occasion was resigned and 
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submissive ; which so pleasecl the kin^ that he con^ 
sented to shorten the date of his banishment iSpur years; 
and he also granted him letters patent, ensuring him the 
enjoyment of any inheritance which should fall to him 
during his absence. But nothing could be more fluc- 
tuating than Richard's promises or friendship. Henry, 
retiring into Flanders, atid thence to Paris, found there 
a very favourable reception from the French king. 'He 
even opened a treaty of marriage with the daughter of 
the duke of Berry, uncle to the king of France ; but was 
prevented from completing the alliance by the interest 
of Richard, who, dreading the increasing power of the 
banished duke, sent over the earl of Salisbury to Paris, 
with instructions to break off the match. Such an un- 
expected injury could not fail to aggravate the resent- 
ment of Hereford ; but he had still more cogent rea- 
sons for anger, upon the death of his father, the duke of 
Lancaster, which happened shortly after. Richard, as 
we before observed, had given him letters patent, em- 
powering him to possess any successions that should fall 
to him while abroad : but, being now afraid of strength- 
ening the hands of a man whom he had injured, he re- 
voked those letters, and retained the possession of the 
Lancaster estate to himsel£ 
/^'^ti^4i^iB:^ Such complicated injuries served to inflame the re- 
^<2j^^^"sentment of Hereford against the king ; and although he 
^^][^0^ had hitherto concealed them, he now set no bounds to 
i/^> his indignation, but even conceived a desire of dethron- 

ing a person who had shown himself so, unworthy of 
power. Indeed, no man could be better qualified for 
an enterprise of this nature than the duke of Hereford : 
he was cool, cautious, discerning, and resolute. He had 
served with distinction against the infidels of Lithuania, 
and had joined to his other merits those of piety and 
valour* He was the idol of the soldiery, and the fa^ 
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vouritei of the people : he was immensely ricb, and, by 
blood or alliance, connected with the most potent fami-. 
lies of the nation. On the other hand, the king, find- 
ing himself above all restraint, gave himself up to a soft 
effeminate life, regardless of his own safety, and of the 
good of the public. His ministers, following the ex- 
ample of their sovereign, gave little attention to busi- 
ness, but saw, without any concern, the honour of the 
nation sinking into contempt. In this situation all peo*^ 
pie naturally turned their eyes upon the banished earl, 
as the only person from whom they could expect relief 
or redress. He was stimulated by private injuries, and 
had alKances aiid fortune sufficient to give weight to bis 
measures. The malcontents only waited for the ab- 
sence of the king to put their schemes into execution; 
and for these an opportunity was quickly offered. 

The earl of Marc)i, presumptive htix io iht crovrvi^^ 2C^ 
having been appointed the king's lieutenant in Ireland^^^[|^^ 
was slain in a skirmish with the natives of that country ;*^€^^^^- 
which S9 incensed Richard, that, unmindful of his pre^^'^'^ 
carious situation at home, be resolved with a numerous 
army to revenge his death in person. The duke a. d. 
of Lancaster (for that was the title which Here- 1399* 
ford assumed upon the death of his father) being in- 
formed of Richard*s departure for Ireland, instantly 
embarked at Vannes in Bretagne, with a retinue of sixty 
persons, in three small vessels, and landed at Raven- 
spur in Yorkshire. The earl of Northumberland, who 
had long been a malcontent, together with Henry Percy 
bis son, who, from his ardent valour, was surnamed 
Hotspur, immediately joined him with their forces. 
After this junction, the concourse of people coming, to 
enlist under his banner, was so great, that, in a few 
days, his army amounted to threescore thousand men. 

The duke of York had been left guardian of the realm^^^^^ - 
VOL. I. S A ^^"^ 
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duriDg Ricbard^s absence ; but his efforts were ineffise* 
tual, as tbe most powerful persons who espoused the 
king^s interests were then actually with him in Ireland. 
The duke, liowever, assembled a body of forty thou<« 
* sand mm\ at St. Alban's ; but found them either quite 
dispirited, or more attached to the cause of the rebels 
them of the crown. It had been Henry's policy, from 
the b^inning, to hide the real motives of his expedition^ 
and to give out that he only aimed at the recovery of 
his patrimony and dukedom. Upon the present occa- 
sion, therefore, he entreated the duke of York not to 
oppose a loyal and humble suppliant in the recovery of 
his just rights ; but to concur in a measure that was 
more likely to promote tbe king's honour than injure his 
interests. York was deceived by these specious profes* 
sions ; he declared that he would not only approve, but 
assist him in his pretensions ; and both armies meetmg, 
^embraced with acclamations of joy. 
^^^^^!^ Whilst these things were transacting in England, 
^^ . Richard continued in Ireland in perfect security^ Con-^ 
trary winds, which at that time continued to bk>w ^^r 
three weeks, prevented his receivmg any news of the re- 
bellion which had arisen in his native dominions. Upon 
the first information, therefore, he imprisoned the bit>- 
tbers of the new duke of Lancaster, whom he had taken 
over with him, and then resolved to go immediately over 
to fight the enemy in person. Yet, ever wavering in his , 
resolutions, he was persuaded to stay some time long^, 
till he could prepare ships to transport all his forcea 
together. This delay completed his ruin ; so that, when 
he landed at Milford-haven yvith a body of twenty thbu« 
sand men, he bad tbe mortification to find that the duke 
of York had already espoused the interest of his rivml, 
and that his force was every way inferior to that of tbe 
enemy. He now saw himself in a dreadtful situation, in 
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the midst of an enra^d people, without any friend on 
whom to rely, and forsaken by those who, in the suq* 
shine of his power, had only contributed to fan his foU 
lies. His little army gradually began to desert him, till 
at last he found he bad not above six thousand men 
who followed his standard. Thus, not knowing whom 
to trust to, or where to turn, he saw no other hopes of 
safety, but to throw himself upon the generosity of his 
enemy, and to ^in from pity what he coqid not obtain 
by arms. He therefore sent word to the duke, that he waa 
ready to submit to whatever terms he thought proper to 
prescribe ; and that he earnestly desired a conference. 
For this purpose, Henry appointed him to meet at the 
castle of Flint, where he came the next day with his 
whole army. Richard, who the day before had been 
brought thither by the earl of Northumberland, de- 
scrying his rival's approach from tlie walls, went down 
to receive him ; while the duke, after some ceremony, 
entered the castle in complete armour ; only his head 
was bare, in compliment to the fallen king. Richard 
received him with that open air for which he had been 
remarkable, and kindly bade him welcome. '* My lord 
the king,*' returned Henry, with a cool respectful bow, 
" 1 am come sooner than you appointed, because your 
people say, that for two-and-twenty years you have 
governed with rigour and indiscretion. They are very 
ill satisfied with your conduct ; but, if it please God, I 
will help you to govern them better for the time to 
come." To this declaration the king made no other an- 
swer than this : '' Fair cousin, since it pleases you, it 
pleases us likewise." 

But the duke*s haughty answer was not the only mor-^^f^^^ 
tification the unfortupate Richard was to endure. After^^^^^JT^^ 
a short conversation with some of the king's attendants,^ /^ 
Henry ordered the king's horses to be brought out of 
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the stable ; and two wretched animals being prodaced^ 
Richard was placed upon one, and his fJEivouritey the 
earl of Salisbury, upon the other. In thiii mean equi* 
page they rode to Chester, and were conveyed to the 
castle, with a great noise of trumpets, and through a 
▼ast concourse of people, who were no way moved at 
the sight. In this manner he was led triumphantly 
along, from town to town, amidst multitudes who scof> 
fed at him, and extolled his rival. ^'Long live the 
good duke of Lancaster, our deliverer !" was the gene- 
ral cry ; but as for the king, to use the pathetic words 
of the poet, "none cried, God btess him." Thus, 
after repeated indignities, he was confined a close pri- 
soner in the Tower; there, if possible, to undergo a 
still greater variety of studied insolence, and flagrant 
contempt. The wretclied monarch,, humbled in thb 
manner, began to lose the pride of a king with the 
splendours of royalty, and his spirit sunk to his circum- 
stances. There was no great difficulty, therefore, in 
inducing him to sign a deed, by which he renounced bis 
Crown, as being unqualified for governing the kingdom. 
Upon this resignation the duke founded bis principal 
claim : but, willing to fortify his pretensions with every 
appearance of justice, he called a parliament, from 
which he easily procured a confirmation of bis claims. 
A frivolous charge, consisting of thirty-three articles, 
was drawn up, and found valid against the king; upon 
which he was solemnly deposed, and the duke of Lan- 
caster elected in his stead, by the title of Henry IV. 
Thus began the contest between the houses of York and 
Lancaster, which, for many years after, deluged the 
kingdom with blood, and yet, in the end, contributed to 
^i^Sii^ ^ settle and confirm the constitution. 
^'^4s^y^^*i^^hen Richard was deposed, the earl of J^orthum* 
'''*'**^'^' beriand made a motion in the bou^e of peers, demand- 
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ing the advice of parliament with regard to the future 
treatment of the dethroned prince. To this they rfeplied, 
that be should be imprisoned in some secure place^ 
nbere bis friends and partisans should not be able to 
find him. This was accordingly put in practice ; but^ 
while he continued alive, the usurper could not remain 
in safety. Indeed, some conspiracies and commotions 
which followed soon after, induced Henry to wish for 
Richard's death ; in consequence of which, one of those 
assassins who are found in every court, ready to commit 
the most horrid crimes for reward, went down to the' 
place of this unfortunate monarch's con6nement, in the 
castle of Pontefract, and, with eight of his followers, 
rushed into his apartment. The king, concluding that 
their design was to take away his life, resolved not to , 
fall unrevenged, but to sell it as dearly as he could ; 
wberefore wresting a pole axe fix)m one of the murder- 
ers, be soon laid four of their number dead at his feet. 
But he was at length overpowered, and struck dead by 
the blow of a pole-axe ; although some assert that he was 
starved in prison. Thus died the unfortunate Richard, 
in the thirty-fourth year of bis age, and the twenty- third 
of his reign. Though his conduct was blameable, y^t 
the punishment be suffered was greater than his offen- 
ces; and, in the end, his sufferings made more converts 
to bis family and cause than ever his most meritorious 
actions could have procured them. He left no posterity, 
either legitimate or otherwise. . 

It was during this reign that John Wickliffe, a secular ^^^/^<^>hi 
priest, educated at Oxford, began to propagate his doc-^^"^^^^ 
trines; and he has the honour of being the first person ^***'^^^'^ ' 
who had sagacity to see through the errors of the church 
of Rome, and courage enough to attempt a reformation. 
He denied the doctrine of the real presence, the supre- 
macy of the church of Rome, and the merit of monas- 
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tic VOWS. He maintained' that the Scriptures were the 
sole rule of faith ; that the church was dependent on the 
state ; that the clergy ought to possess no estates ; and 
the numerous ceremonies of the church were hurtful to 
true piety. In short, most of his doctrines were such 
as the wisdom of posterity thought fit to establish : and 
WicklifFe failed in being a reformer, only because the 
minds of men were not yet sufficiently ripened for the 
truths he endeavoured to inculcate. • The clergy of that 
age did not fail to oppose Wickliffe with fury ; but, as 
his doctrines were pleasing to the higher orders of the 
laity, he found protection from their indignation. John 
of Gaunt was his particular friend and favourer ; and, 
when he was summoned to appear before the bishop of 
London, that nobleman attended him into the court, and 
defended him both from the resentment of the clergy 
and the rage of the populace. However, in process of 
time, he had the satisfaction to see the people, who 
were at first strongly prejudiced against him, entirely 
declaring in his favour; and, although he was often 
cited to appear before the prelates, yet, from the esti- 
mation he was held in both among the higher and lower 
ranks of the laity, he was always dismissed without 
injury. In this manner he continued, during a long 
life, to lessen the credit of the cl^gy, both by his 
preaching and writings ; and at last died of a palsy, in 
the year 1384, at his rectory of Lutterworth; in the 
county of Leicester; while the clergy took care to 
represent his death as a judgement from heaven for his 
multiplied heresies and impieties. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Henrt IV, 

A.D. 1399—1415. 

Numerous formalities are seldom used but to a. d« 
cover distrust or injustice. Henry the Fourth, 1399- 
knowing the weakness of bis title, was, at least, deter 
mined to give his coronation all possible solemnity, and 
to make religion a cloak to cover his usurpation. Ac- 
cordingly, particular care was taken to procure a cer- 
tain oil, said to have been presented by the Virgin 
Mary to Thomas k Becket during his exile. The phial 
that contained this precious balm had fallen into the 
hands of a hermit, who gave it to the first duke of Lao- 
caster, assuring him that all kings anointed with that 
oil would become true champions of the church. On 
the present occasion, being seized by Henry among the 
other jewels of Richard, he was anointed with it in all 
the forms; at the same time declaring, that be had 
ascended the throne by the right of conquest, the re- 
signation of Richard in his favour, and as the most 
direct descendant of Henry the Third, king of Eng- 
land. These were the formalities employed to hide his 
ambition, or perhaps quiet his own fears ; for the heir 
of the house of Mortimer, who had in the late reign 
been declared in parliament the true heir to the crown, 
was still alive, though but a boy of seven years of age. 
Him Henry detained, together with his younger brother, 
in an honourable custody, at Windsor castle. 

But, notwithstanding these precautions for his secu-. 
rity, Henry soon found that the throne of an usurper w^*^^^ 
ever a bed of thorns. Such vi9lent animosities brok^*^^ 
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cat anoong the barons, in the first session of his parlia* 
ment, that forty challenges were given and received, 
and forty gauntlets thrown down as pledges of the sin^ 
cerity of their resentment. Although these commo- 
tions were seemingly suppressed by bis moderation for 
that time, they soon broke out into rebellion ; and a 
conspiracy was formed for seizing Henry at Windsor, 
and replacing Richard on the throne, who was sup- 
posed to be yet alive. This plot was set on foot by the 
earls of Rutland, Kent, Huntingdon, and lord Spenser, 
whom Henry had degraded from superior titles confer- 
red upon them by the late king. The particulars of 
their scheme were committed to writing, and each of 
the confederates had a copy signed by all the rest. 
Among the number of these, the duke of Aumerie was 
one, furnished with a paper, which he unfortunately 
dropped out of his bosom as he was sitting one day at 
dinner with his father, the duke of York. The father, 
perceiving something fall, privately took it up, and to 
his great astonishment discovered the contents, which 
be resolved with all diligence, to disclose to the king, 
and accordingly rode off with the utmost expedition to 
Windsor, where the court resided at that juncture. In 
the mean time the son, finding the sad mischance that 
had happened, and guessing the cause of his father's 
expedition, was resolved, if possible, to prevent his in- 
formation ; and, hastening by a shorter way, discover- 
ed the whole to the king, and obtained the royal pardon 
before his father could arrive ; who, coming soon after, 
produced the paper with the names of the conspi- 
rators. 
^^iUM^. A. D. In the mean time, while Henry employed the 
»^/f~^ 1400. most vigorous efforts to dispel the rising storm, 
0e conspirators, finding their first intentions frustrated, 
dressed up one of the late king's chaplains in royd 
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robes, giving out that he was the deposed monarch, 
whom they had taken from hb prison and were willing 
to replace on the throne. Pity is a passion for which 
tlie English have ever been remarkable : majesty in 
distress was an object sufficient at once to excite their 
loyalty and compassion ; and they accordingly flocked 
in. great numbers round the standard of the conspira- 
tors. Their army soon became considerable, and en- 
camped near Cirencester, while the leaders took up 
their head-quarters within the town ; yet so careless or ' 
inexperienced were they, that they neglected to place 
proper guards at the gates and avenues of the plac^. 
This was quickly perceived by the mayor of the town, 
who was in the interests of the king: this magistrate, 
assembling four hundred men in the night, secured the 
gates so as to exclude the army encamped without, 
and then he attacked the chiefs within. The earls of 
Kent and Salisbury were taken, after an obstinate re* 
sistance, and beheaded on the spot by the mayor's 
order. The earl of Huntingdon and lord Spencer 
escaped over the tops of the houses into the camp, in 
hopes of storming the town at the head of their forces : 
but they quickly had the mortification to find the tents 
and baggage abandoned by the soldiers, who, upon 
hearmg the noise and tumult within, had concluded that 
a party of the king's army had entered privately to 
strengthen the townsmen ; and, under the conviction of 
this, they fled with the utmost precipitation. 

The two lords, perceiving that all hope was over, en-wCu^^^*-*^ 
deavoured to conceal themselves separately ; but ^^^^%^^ 
were soon after taken, and lost their heads upon a scaf-A^ 
fold, by the king's order. Their deaths were soon after 
followed by those of sir Thomas Blount and sir Bene- 
dict Se]y; and when the quarters of these iiiiliappy 
men were brought to London, no less than eighteen 
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bishops and thirty-two mitred abbots Joined the po« 
pulace, and met them with the most indecent marks of 
joy and exultation. In this shocking procession was 
seen the earl of Rutland carrying the head of lord 
Spencet, bis brother-in-law, in triumph, after having 
betr&yed him. This miscreant had been long inured to 
blood and treachery : he was instrumental in the mur« 
der of the duke of Gloucester, to please Richard : he 
soon after deicrted the fallen fortunes of that monarch, 
and joined with Henry ; not long after, he entered inio 
a conspiracy against this prince, after having sworn al- 
l^iance to him ; and now, at last, betrayed those very 
associates whom he had seduced into this enterprise, 
carrying tn triumph the marks of his execrable \iU 
lany. 
^"y^^ ^^^ ^^^ suppression of a single rebellion was not 
^T^^ju^ sufficient to give quiet to a kingdom tbreateoed with 
foreign invasion, and torn by intestine discontent The 
king of France had actually Raised a vast armament 
to invade England : but a truce was soon after conclud* 
ed for eight and twenty years ; and it was ^eed, that 
queen Isabel, who had been married to Richard, but 
whose marriage had not been consummated, should re* 
turn to France, her nsttive country. The Scots shortly 
after began to renew ^their ancient disturbances; and 
while the English army marched northward to oppose 
their incursions, the Welch, on the other side, under the 
conduct of Owen Glendour, attacked the kingdom upon 
the defenceless quarter. Many were the petty victo- 
ries gained^ and the ravages committed, on either part, 
in this contest. The name of Owen Glendour is re- 
spected among his countrymen to this very day ; but as 
all \m coqquests procured no lasting advantage, and as 
all hii^'t^ctories only tei-minated in fame, they are scarce* 
ly worth a place in the page of history. It will be 
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sufiicient to observe, that, whatever honour the English 
lost on the side of Wales, they gained an equivalent on 
that of Scotland ; the Welch maintained their ground, 
although their chieftain Glendour was taken prisoner, 
while the Scots still fled before the English, and would 
neither submit, nor yet give them battle. 

It was in a skirmish between the Scots and A.jy. m^a^.*^ 
the English, that Archibald, earl of Douglas, l^^S.^J^^ 
^nd many of the Scotish nobility, were taken prisoners^f^-^ ^^ 
by the earl of Northumberland, and carried to Alnwick 
castle. This success was considered at first as a signal 
advantage; but it was soon attended with conse- 
quences that were fatal to the victors. When Henry 
received intelligence of this victory, he sent the earl 
orders not to ransom his prisoners, as he intended to 
detain them, in order to increase his demands in mak* 
ing peace with Scotland. This message was highly ire- 
sented by the earl of Northumberland, who^ by the laws 
of war that prevailed in that age, had a right to the ran- 
som of all such as he had taken in battle. The com- 
mand was still more irksome, as he considered the king 
as his debtor, both for security and his crown. Indeed, 
the obligations which Henry owed him were of a nature 
the most likely to produce ingratitude on the one side, 
and discontent on the other. The prince naturally 
became jealous of that power which had advanced him 
to the throne; and the subject thought himself entitled 
to every favour the crown had to bestow. Not but 
that Henry had already conferred the highest honours 
.upon him ; he had made him constable of the kingdom, 
and given him several other employments ; but nothing 
could satisfy this nobleman's ambition, while the king 
had any thing left to giye. Accordingly, stung with 
this supposed injury, he resolved to overturn a throne 
irbkb he had the chief hand in establishing. A scheme 
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wa^ laid, in which the Scots and Welch were to unite 
their forces, and to assist Northumberland in elevating 
Mortimer, as the true heif to the crown of England. 
^i^dluy A. D- When all things were prepared for the intended 
^^fy^^ 1403. insurrection, the earl had the mortification to 
^ZL^ . find himself unable to lead on the troops, being seized 
with a sudden illness at Berwick. But the want of bis 
presence was well supplied by his son Harry Percy, 
surnamed Hotspur, wlio took the command of the 
troops, and marched with them towards Shrewsbury; 
in order to join his forces with those of Glendour, who, 
some time befoi-e, had been exchanged from prison, and 
had now advanced with his forces into Shropshire. 
Upon the junction of these two armies, they published 
a manifesto, which aggravated their real grievances, 
and invented more. In the mean time, Henry, who 
had received no intelligence of their designs, was at 
first greatly surprised at the news of this rebellion. 
But fortune seemed to befriend him on this occasion : 
he had a small army in readiness, which he had intend- 
ed against the Scots ; and knowing the importance of 
dispatch against such active enemies, he instantly hur- 
ried down to Shrewsbury, that he might give the rebels 
battle. 
^*^i^T}Tj Upon the approach of the two armies, both sides 
^''''^^^'^seemed willing to give a colour to their cause, by show- 
ing a desire of reconciliation ; but when they came to 
open their mutual demands, the treaty was turned into 
abuse and recrimination. On one side were objected 
rebellion and ingratitude; on the other, tyranny and 
usurpation. The two armies were nearly equal, each 
consisting of about twelve thousand men ; the animo- 
sity, on both sides, was inflamed to the highest pitch ; . 
and no prudence or military skill could determine on 
which side the victory might incline. Accordingly, a 
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very bloody engagement eo^ued, in wbich the generals 
on both sides exerted themselves with great bravery. 
Henry was seen every where in the thickest of the fight : 
while his valiant son, who was afterwards the renown* 
ed conqueror of France, fought by his side; and, 
though wounded in the face by an arrow, still kept the 
field and performed astonishing acts of valour. On 
the other side, the daring Hotspur supported that re- 
nown which he had acquired in many bloody engage- 
ments, and every where sought out the king as a noble 
object of his indignation. At last, however, his death, 
from an unknown hand, decided the victory ; and the 
fortune of Henry once more prevailed. On that bloody 
day, it is said that no less than two thousand three 
hundlred gentlemen were slain, and about six thousand 
private men, of whom two thirds were of Hotspur's 
army- 
While this furious transaction was going forward, 9*^ z/^ 
Northumberland, who was lately recovered from his^*J^;j|^ 
indisposition, was advancing with a body of troops to^ 'j"^ 
reinforce the army of the malcontents, and take uponT^^. * 
him the command. But hearing by the way of bis 
son's misfortune, he dismissed his troops, not daring to 
take the field with so small a force, before an army su-* 
perior in number, and flushed with recent victory. The 
earl for a while attempted to find safety in flight ; but 
at last being pressed by his pursuers, and finding him* 
self totally without resource, he chose rather to throw 
himself* upon the king's mercy than lead a precarious 
and indigent life in exile. Upon his appearing before 
Henry, at York, he pretended that his sole intention in 
arming was to mediate between the two parties ; and 
this, though a very weak apology, seemed to satisfy tte 
king. Northumberland therefore received a paidon ; 
Henry probably tliinking tliat he was sufficiently pun-^ 
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Ubed by the loss of hia army, and tbe death of bis fa-^ 
vourite son. 
(f^ 4^^^^ But the extinction of one rebellion only seemed to 
^^/;^give rise to another. The archbishop of York, who 
^*^^2^ had been promoted during the late reign, entered into 
^I^^^^/ A. D. a confederacy with the earl of Nottingham, and 
1405. the earl of Northumberland who had been so 
lately pardoned, to dethrone the king, and set young 
Mortimer in his place. Had the forces of these insur* 
gents co-operated with those that were so lately over-* 
thrown, it is possible they might have overpowered any 
body of men which the king could bring into the field; 
but they began their operations just when their ooofe* 
derates were defeated. This powerful combination, 
however, took the field, and published a manifesto, in 
which they reproached Henry with usurpation, tyranny, 
and murder ; they required that the right line should 
be restored, and all grievances redressed. The earl of 
' Westmoreland, who bad been sent against them with a 
very inferior force, demanded a conference, to which 
they readily consented . The chiefs, on each side, met 
at Skipton, in Yorkshire, and, in the presence of both 
armies entered upon tbe subject of their grievances and 
complaints. The archbishop loudly deplored the nation's 
injuries and his own ; tbe earl of Westmoreland not only 
allowed the justice of his remonstrances, but requested 
him to propose the remedies^ The archbishop entered 
upon many stipulations, and the earl granted them alL 
He now therefore entreated, that, since they had no* 
thing more to ask or to fear, they would dismiss their 
forces, and trust to bis honour for the rest Hb spe* 
cious promises and plausible manners led them to their 
ruin. The insurgents immediately disbanded their 
tro€f)s, while he gave private orders that bis own army 
should not disperse till farther notice ; and thus having 
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disqualified tbetn for defence, iostaotly seizbg upon' 
the archbishop and the earl of Nottingbamy he carried 
them to the king. The form of a trial was a very un- 
necessary ceremony to men whose fitte was pre-deter* 
mio^d; the archbishop of York was tlie first prelate 
who was capitally punished in England ; the earl of 
Nottingham shared the same fate, and the earl of 
Northumberland found safety by flying into Scotland ; 
but he was slain about three years after, in an incur* 
sioQ, by sir Thomas Rokeby, sheriff of Yorkshire. _ 

Such advantages seemed to promise the country, ^^i.-*V«^ 
long torn with factions, and ttireatened with invasions^f^^^O*^ 
some degree of repose ; but a new calamity now began 
to appear, which, though small in the beginning, was 
attended, in the course of ages, with most dreadful 
effects. Since Wickliffe bad published his opinions, in 
the last reign, his doctrines met with so many partimns, 
that the clergy began to tremble for their influence 
over the mmds of the people. They therefore used all 
their interest to bring the king over to their party ; who 
had more than once, in former times, declared himself 
in favour of the new doctrines. But at present, as he 
was conscious of the weakness of his title to the crown^ 
he was resolved to make use of every support to con* 
firm his pretensions ; and, among others, that offered 
him by the clergy was by no means to be thought 
slightly of. He seemed to listen with great earnestness 
to their complaints ; and took an occasion to direct his 
parliament to attend to the conservation of the church, 
which he asserted was then in danger. How reluctant 
soever the house of commons might be to prosecute a 
sect whose crime at any rate was but error, the credit 
of the court and the cabals of the clergy at last obtain- 
ed ah act for burning obstinate heretics. This statute^ 
was DO sooner passed than the clergy resolved to show 
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that it was not Hung up as an empty terror, but that it 
would be urged with all the foree of which it was capa- 
ble. WilKam Sawtre, a follower of Wickliffe, and rec- 
tor of St. Ositbe's, London, bad been condemned by the 
convocation of Canterbury, and was soon after burned 
alive, by virtue of the king's writ delivered to the lord- 
mayor of London. This was the first man who suffered 
death in England for the sake of religion; but the fires 
once kindled were not likely to be sOon^ extinguished, 
as the clergy had the power of continuing the flame. 
They easily perceived, that a power of burning thdr 
enemies would revive that share of temporal power 
^ which tliey had possessed some centuries before ; and 

in this they were not mistaken. They thus renewed 
tiieir pristine authority, but upon very different grounds; 
for, as in the Saxon times they fixed their power upon 
the aflSections, they now founded it upon the terrors, of 
the people. 
^^^^^ ^sA By these meai^s Henry seemed to surmount all his 
tw4*^*>2kr troubles ; and the calm, which was thus produced, was 
employed by him in endeavours to acquire pdpcilarity, 
which be had lost by the severities exercised during the 
preceding part of bis reign. For that reason, he often 
permitted the house of commons to assume powers 
which had not been usually exercised by their predeces- 
isors. In the sixth year of his reign, when they voted 
him the supplies, they appointed treasurers of their own, 
to see the money disbursed for the purposes intended; 
and required them to deliver in their accounts, to the 
house. They proposed thirty very important articki& 
' for the government of the king's househoidy and, on the 
whole, preserved their privileges aftd freedom more en- 
tire during his reign than in that of any of his predeces* 
sors. But while the king thus laboured, not without 
success; to retrieve the reputation he had lost, his son 
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Henry, priace of Wales, seemed equally bent on incur- 
ring the public aversion. He became notorious for all 
kinds of debauchery ; and ever chose to be surrounded 
by a set of wretches, who took pride in committing the 
most illegal acts, with the prince at their head. The 
king was not a little mortified at this degeneracy in his 
eldest son, who seemed entirely forgetful of his statioti, 
although he had already exhibited repeated proofs of 
his valour, conduct, and generosity. Such were the 
excesses into which he ran, that one of his dissolute com* 
panions having been brought to trial before Sir William 
Gascoigne, chief-justice of the king's bench, for some 
misdemeanor, the prince was so exasperated at the issue\ 
of the trial, that he struck the judge in open court. The] 
venerable magistrate, who knew the reverence that was / 
due to bis station, behaved with a dignity that became^ ' 
his office, and immediately ordered the prince to be , 
committed to prison. When this transaction was re- 
ported to the king, who was an excellent judge of man- 
kind, he could not help exclaiming in a transport, 
" Happy is the king that has a magistrate endowed with 
courage to execute the laws upon such an offender; 
still more happy, in having a son willing to submit to 
8uch a chastisement.^' This, in fact, is one of the first 
great instances we read in the English history, of a ma- 
gistrate doing justice in opposition to power ; since, 
upon many former occasions, we find the judges only 
ministers of royal caprice. 

Henry, whose health had for some time been declin^^^^^ 
ing, did not long outlive this transaction; He was sub^^^^;^ 
ject to fits, which, bei'eaved him^ for the time, of his sen- 
ses ; and which, at last, brought on the near ap^- a. d. 
proach of death, at Westminster* As his con- 1413. 
stitution decayed, his fears of losing the crown redoubled 
even to a childish anxiety^ He could not be persuaded 
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to sleep, unless the royal dmdem were laid upon his pil- 
low. He resolved to takc'rtie cross, and fight the catise 
of the pilgrims to Jerosaletu, titid even imparted bis dfe- 
isigns to a great council, demanding their opinions rela- 
live to his intended journey : but his disorder increasing 
to a violent degree, he was obliged to lay ttside im 
dchetne, and to prepare for a journey of much greafter 
impbrtai&ce. In this isittraftion, as be was one day in a 
violent paroxysm, the prince of Wales todk tip thewown 
and carried it away ; but the Idng soon after recovering 
his senses, and missing the crown, demanded what was 
become of it. Being informed that the prince 6f Wales 
iiad carried It off: "What!" said the king, "would 'be 
rob me df my right before my death?*' But the prince, 
jus^t then entering the' room, assured his fellierthat he 
had no such tnotives in what he had^done, went and re- 
placed the crown Where he had found it, and, having 
received his father's blessing, dutifully retired/ The 
king was taken with his la^t fit while he was at his dfr- 
vcftions before the shrine of St. Edward the Confessor, 
in Westminster Abbey ; and thence he was carried to 
'the Jerusatlem Chamber. When he had recovered from 
his swoon, perceiving himself in a strange place, he de- 
'sired to know where he w^s, and if the apartment bad 
Tiny particular name : being informed that it was called 
the Jerusalem Chamber, he said, that he then perceiv- 
ed a prophecy was fulfilled, ' which declared that he 
should die in Jerusalem. Thus saying, and recom* 
, mending his soul to his Maker, he soon after expired, 
in the forty-seventh year of his age, and the fourteenth 
of his reign. 
^jf^^f2-fj^ If we consider this monarch on one side of his tdrn- 
1^1!j^^ racter, he will appear an object worthy of the higher 
applause ; if on the other, of our warmest indignation. 
As a man, he wa^ valiant, prudent, cool, and sagacious. 
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These virtues adorned him in l?is {>rivate character ; nor 
did his vices appear till ambition brought him within 
sight of a throne : it was then that he was discovered to 
be unjust, cruel, gloooiy, and tyrannical ; and though 
hk reign contributed to the happiness of bis subjects, 
yet it was entirely <ie8tructive of his own. He was 
twice married : by his first wife, Mary de Bohun, bd 
had four sons,^ — Henry, his successor ; Thomas, duke 
of Clarence; John, duke of Bedford ; Humphry, duke 
of Gloucester : and two daughters. By his second wife 
he had no issue. 



CHAPT^E XVIII. 

Hjsnry V. 
A.D. 1413—1422. 

The death of Henry IV. gave tfie people very littb^^^^^VV 

concern, as he had always governed ihemnsitber by iheksCu!^^^ 

fears thao th^ affections. But the rejoicings made for 

the siiccession of his son, notwithstanding his extrava^ 

gaaacies, were manifest and sincere. In the very height 

and madness of the revel, he would often give instance^ 

of the noblest disposition ; and, though he did not prac^ 

tise the virtues of temperance, he always showed that 

he esteemed them. But it was his courage which, in 

tiiat martial s^e, chiefly won the people's affection and 

applause. Co^irage and superstition then made up the 

whole system of human duty ; nor had the age any other 

idea of heroism, i)ut wJtat W4us jbhe result of this combi^ 

nation. 

. The (first steps taken by the young king .confiriaed aU«^^^^^^* 
the prepossessions entertained in hJ3 f^v<our. He caUed^ j^tj^ 
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together his former companions^ acquainted them with 
his intended reformation, exhorted them to follow his 
example, and thus dismissed them from his presence, 
allowing them a competency to subsist upon, till he saw 
them worthy of higher promotion. The faithful mini* 
Iters of his fiBtther, at first, indeed, began to tremble for 
their former justice in the administration of their duty ; 
but he soon eased them of their fears, by taking them 
into his friendship and confidence. Sir William Gas- 
coigne, who thought himself the most obnoxious^ met 
with praises instead of reproaches, and was exhorted to 
persevere in the same rigorous and impartial execution 
of justice. 

9^*^^^ But Henry did not stop here; he showed himself 
^ i^t^"" willing to correct not only his own private errors but 
those of the former reign. He expressed the deepest 
sorrow for the fate of the unhappy Richard, and order- 
ed his funeral obsequies to be performed with royal so- 
lemnity. He seemed ambitious to bury all party dis- 
tinctions in oblivion : the good men only of each party 
were dear to him ; and the bad vainly alleged their loy- 
alty as an extenuation of their vices. The exhortations 
ms well as the example of the prince gave encouragement 
to virtue ; all parties were equally attached to so ju^ta 
prince, and the defects of his title were forgotten amidst 
the lustre of his admirable qualities. 
V Id this manner, the people seemed happy in their new 
ng ; but it is not in the power of man to raise himself 
entirely above the prejudices of the age in which he 
lives, or to correct those abuses which often employ the 
sagacity of whole centuries to discover. The vices of 
the clergy had drawn upon them the contempt and de- 
testation of the people ; but they were resolved to con- 
tinue their ancient power, not by reforming themselves, 
but by persecuting those who opposed them. The he- 
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resy of Wickliffe, or LoUardifim as it was called, began 
to spread every day more and more, while it received a 
new lustre from the protection and preaching of sir John 
Oldcastle, baron of Cobham, who had been one of the 
king's domestics, and stood high in his favour. His 
character, both for civil and military excellence, pointed 
him out to Arundel, archbishop of Canterbury, as the 
proper victim of ecclesiastical vengeance ; and he ap- 
plied to the king for permission to indict lord Cobham, 
as a miscreant guilty of the most atrocious heresy. But 
the generous nature of the prince was averse to such 
sanguinary methods of conversion; and he resolved 
iirst to try what effects the arts of reason and persuasion 
Would produce upon this bold leader of his sect. He 
accordingly desired a private conference with lord Cob- 
ham ; but he found that nobleman obstinate in his opi« 
nions, and determined rather to part with life than what 
he believed upon conviction. The king, finding him 
immoveable, gave him up to the fury of his enemies. 
Persecution ever propagates those errors which it aims 
at abolishing. The primate indicted lord Cobham; 
and, with the assistance of his suffragans, condemned 
him, as an heretic, to be burned alive. Cobham, how- 
ever, escaping from the Tower before the day appointed 
for his execution, privately went among his party ; and, 
stimulating their zeal, led them up to London to take a 
signal revenge of his enemies. But the king, a.d 
apprised of bis intentions, ordered that the city 1414. 
gates should be shut ; and, coming by night with his 
^ard into St Giles's Fields, seized such of the conspi- 
rators as appeared, and afterwards laid bold of several 
parties that were hastening to the appointed place. 
Some of these were executed, but the greater number 
pardoned. Cobham himself found means of escaping 
ibr that time : but he was taken about four years after ; 
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Aod fiet€tf did the crueUy Of mHnJnveoC^ Or crlffidt^rair 
down, s«cb. torineott as b» was made to endure. He 
]wtis huQg up with a dhaiQ by the middie» and tbus at a 
slow fire burned, or rdther roa&ted, alive. 



>*-^--»^^^^SuchapeGtac^s as these must naturally excite the disp 
^^^^^gttSt of the pfcople, not only against the clergy but the 



;^ §6>\emmex^% itaelf. Henry, to turn their minds from such 
^ hideoUsI scenes, resolved to take the advantage of the 
)amib]e6 iil which France was at that time engaged, and 
ptltsue the advice of his dying father^ who gave it as bis 
hsBt ioBtructionSy that he should employ his subjects in 
fiordgn expeditions, and thu3 give all the restless spirits 
occupattw for their inquietude* Charles the Sixth, 
w^o was then king of France, was subject to frequent 
fits of lunacy, which totally disqualified him fot reign« 
ing. During the paroxysms of his disease^ the ambitum 
ci bis vaesals and courtiers bad room for exertion ; and 
they grew powerful from their sovereign's weakness* 
The administration of affairs was disputed between his 
brother, Lewis duke of Orleans, and his cousin«>german, 
John duke of Burgundy. Isabella^ his q^een, ^ohad 
ber party ; and the king vainly attempted to secure one 
also in his favour. Each of these, as t^ey haf^ened to 
prevail, branded their captives with the name of trai* 
tbrs ; and the gibbets were at once hung with the bodies 
of the accused and the accusers. This, therefore, was 
thought by Henry a favourable opportunity to recover 
from France those grants that had been formerly given 
up by treaty. But previously, to give his intended ex- 
pedition the appearance of justice, he sent over ambas- 
sadors to Paris, offering a perpetual peace and alliance^ 
on condition of being put in possession of all those pro« 
vinces which had been ravished firom the English during 
the former reigns, and of espousing Catharine, the 
French king's daughter, with a suitable dowry. Though 
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WW, yet the exorbitwoQ of %k^s^ (Jenwod^ c^W not be 
oontfijIM mth; wd Henry v^ry prp.^ably made tbeaa 
in bppes of a denial He afiden^W^ a great fleet and 
af my at SoiAthamptop ; and baviog allured all the miU-^ 
ti^y meq of the kingdom to attend him, from the hopes 
of coaquest, ha put to s^ea^ and landed at Har- a.d. 
a^r^ at the head of an army of six thousand men 14*15. 
at arms, a«wi twenty-four thousand foot, mostly archers. 

The first operations were upon Haifleur, which, be*^^*^^^ 
iag pressed bai?d, promised at a certain day to surrender,^ J^^!iX^* 
unless relieved b^ore that time. The day arriving, and ^ 

the garrison, unmindful of their engagement, still re- 
splying to defend the place, Henry ordered an assault 
to be made, took the town by storm, and expelled the 
garrison and the inhabitants. Thence the victor ad* 
vanced into the country, which had been already ren- 
dered desolate by fa^ions, and which he now tdtall^t 
laid waste. Although the enemy made but a feeble re*» 
sistence, yet t^e clioiatQ seemed to fight agf^inst th^ 
English,'--a contagious dysentery carrying qS or disal> 
ling one half of Henry's armiy. In such a situation he 
had recourse to^^n expedient, common enough in that 
barbarous age, to inspire his troops with confidence in 
their general. He challenged the dauphin, who com- 
manded in the French army> to single combat, offering 
to stake his pretensions on the event. This challenge, 
as might naturally he expected, was rejected ; and the 
French, though disagreeing internally, at last seemed to 
unite, at the appearance of the common danger. Four- 
teen thousand men at arms, and forty thousand foot, 
were by this time assembled, under the command of the 
constable d'Albret, and were so stationed as to threaten 
an interception of Henry's weakened forces on their re- 
turn. The English monarch, when it was too late, be^ 
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gan to repent of bis Fash inroad into a country ivbere 
disease and a powerful army every where threatened 
destruction ; be therefore began to think of retiring to 
Calais. In this retreat, which was at once both painful 
and dangerous, Henry took every precaution to inspire 
bis troops with patience and perseverance, and showed 
them in his own person the brightest example of forti^^ 
tude and resignation. He was continually harassed on 
his march by flying parties of the enemy ; and whenever 
be attempted to pass the river Somme, oyer which his 
march lay, he saw troops on the other side ready to op^ 
pose his passage. However, he was so fortunate as to 
seize by surprise a passage near St. Quintin, which had 
not been sufficiently guarded ; and there he safely car- 
^^^^ ried over his army. 

^^^-^^ But the enemy still hoped to intercept his retreat j 
•^^^^'^^^^^'^nd, after he had passed the small river Ternois at 
Blangi, he was surprised to observe from the heights 
the whole French army (considerably reinforced) drawn 
up on the plains of Azincourt, and so posted, that it 
was impossible for him to proceed on his march with* 
out coming to an engagement. No situation could be 
more unfavourable than that in which he then found 
himself His army was wasted with disease, the sol- 
diers' spirits were worn down with fatigue, they were 
destitute of provisions, and discouraged by their retreat. 
Their whole body scarcely exceeded twelve thousand 
men ; and these were to sustain the shock of an enemy 
six times their number, headed by expert generals, and 
plentifully supplied with provisions. This disparity, as 
it depressed the English, raised the courage of the 
French in proportion; and so confident were they of 
success, that they began to treat for the ransom of their 
prisoners. Henry, on the other hand, though sensible 
of bis extreme danger, did not omit any circumstance 
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that could assist his situation. As the enemy were so 
much superior, be drew up bis army on a narrow ground 
between two woods, which guarded each flank ; and he 
patiently expected, in that position, thp attack of the 
enemy. The constable of France was at the head of 
one army; and Henry himself, with Edward duke of 
York, commanded the other. For a time both armies, 
as if afraid to begin, kept silently gazing at each other, 
neither being willing to break their ranks by making the 
onset; which Henry perceiving, with a cheerful coun* 
tenance cried out, ^ My friends^ since they will not 
begin, it is ours to set them the example : come on, and 
the Blessed Trinity be our protection !'* Upon this, 
the whole army set forward with a shout, while the 
French still continued to wait their approach with in- 
trepidity. The English archers, who had long been fy^ 
mous for their great skill, first let fly a shower of arrows 
three feet long, which did great execution. The French 
eavalry advancing to repel these, two hundred bowmen, 
who lay till then concealed, rising on a sudden, let fly 
among them, and produced such a confusion, that the 
archers threw by their arrows, and, rushing in, fell upon 
them sword in hand. The French at first repulsed the 
assailants, who were enfeebled by disease; but they 
soon made up the defect by their valour ; and, resolvmg 
to conquer or die, burst in upon the enemy with such 
impetuosity, that the French were soon obliged to give 
way. 

in the mean time a body of English horse, which^^y;^^ 
had been concealed in a neighbouring wood, rushing out;^^ 
flanked the French infantry, and a general disorder be- 
gan to ensue. The first line of the enemy being routed, 
the second line marched up to interrupt the progress of 
the victory. Henry, therefore, alighted from his horse» 
presented himself to the enemy with an undaunted coun- 
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tenance, taoA at the head of hk meei fou^t on foot, ^m^ 
couraging some, aad assbtnag dtimera. Eighteen Ffencb 
cavaliers, who ivere resolved to kill him or die ifH tb^ 
attempt^ rcusbiiig from the ranks together , advaneod, m^ 
one of them stom^ the king with a blow of his battie^ 
axe; Tt^ then fell upon him in a body ; ap€l be waa 
upon the point of sinking under their blfiwa, wheo Dasid 
Gam, a valiant Welchman, aided by two of hia coun*^ 
trymen, came to the king'^ assistance, and $600 turned 
the attention of the assailants from Ha^iry to themselvea, 
till at length, being overpowered, they fell dead at hb 
fieet. The king had by this time recover^ bis senses ; 
and ire^ troops advancing to his relief, the agbteen 
French cavaliers were slain : upon which he knitted 
the Welcfamen who bad so valiantly fellen in his defenoe. 
The heat of the engagement still increasing, Henrja 
ecmrnge seemed also to increase, and the most'Auager*' 
ous situation was where he fought io^^ersoo : his brother, 
who was stunned by a blow, fell at his f&e^; and while 
the king was piously endeavouring to succour him, he 
recdved another blow himself, which threw him upoa 
his knees. But he soon reccwered ; and leading cm hia 
troops with fresh ardour, they ran headlong upon the 
enemy ; and put them into such disorder, that their 
leaders could never aft^ bring them to the charge. The 
duke of Alen^on, who commanded the second line, see-* 
log it fly, resolved, by one desperate stroke, to retrieve 
the fortune of the day, or fall in the attempt. Wherefore 
running up to Henry, and at the same time crymg aloud 
that he was the duke of Aleni^n, he discharged such a 
blow on his head, that it carried off part of the king's heU 
met ; while, in the mean time, Henry, not having been able 
to ward off the blow, returned it by striking the duke to 
the ground, and he was soon killed by the surrounding 
«rowd, all the king's efforts to save him proving ineffiee^ 
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jCttM. lb tins maimer the French wtne oter(br6w& in 
every part of the field : from their number, beii^erowdw 
ed into a Tery narrow space, they were incapable of 
either flyiag or making any resistaiKre^ sd that they 
covered the ground with heaps of $hitL After all ap>- 
pearaaee of oppoaUioa was over, the Eoglidb bad kir 
sure to make prisoners; and having advanced with uor 
ipterrupted success to the open plain, they there sa^ 
the remains of the Fueoch rear-guard, which stall main- 
tained a show of opposition. At the same tiiste was 
beard an alarm from behind, which proceeded fram a 
number of peasants who had fietllen upon the Eii^ish 
baggage, and were putting those who guarded it to the 
^word, Henry, now seeing the enemy oa all sides of r^ 
bim, began to entertain apprehensions from his prisoi^ \ 
ers, the number of whom exceeded even that of ^%'^^i^^^!^,' 
army. He thought it necessary, theveforei to ksw^Z^^ 
general orders for putting them to death ; but, oa tbe^^-^ 
discovery of the certainty of his victory, he stopped the 
slaughter, and was still able to save a great number. 
This severity tarnished the glory which his victory 
would otherwise have acquired : but all the heroism of 
that age is tinctured with barbarity* . - 

This battle was very fatal to France, from the num-j^^]^^ 
ber of princes and nobility slain or taken prisoners J^^^ 
Among the number of the slain were the constable of^^W 
France, the two brothers of the duke of Burgundy, the r 
duke of Barre, and the count de Marie. An archbishop y 
of Sens also perished fighting in this battle. The killed ) 
are computed on the whole to have amounted to teo 1 v \ \ \ 
thousand men; and, as the loss fell chiefly upon tbe/T^ 
cavalry, it is pretended that of these eight thousand ^ ' 
were gentlemen. The number of prisoners, of whom- 
the most distinguished were the dukes of Orleans and 
Bourbon, approached fourteen thousand. All the Eng*</} U 
lish who were slain did not exceed eighty; a number^ ^^.^^ 
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amasbgly iDccmsiderabley if we compare the loss with 
the victory. 
^^^'^JOcL 25, This victory, how great soever it might have 
^^!M^ ^***^1415. been, was attended with no immediate good 
,y 4^^ effects. Henry did not interrupt his retreat a moment 
^ after the battle of Azincourt, but carried his prisoners 

10 Calais, and thence to England, where the parliament, 
dazzled with the splendour of his late victory, granted 
him new supplies^ though unequal to the expenses of a 
campaign, 
^UM^'^^^A.Ti. With these supplies, and new levies, he land- 
^1^7^^ 1417. ed an army of twenty-five thousand men in Nor- 
mandy, and prepared to strike a decisive blow for the 
. ' *** crown of France, to which the English monarchs had 
- iong made pretensions. That wretched country was 
^ sow in a most deplorable situation. The whole king- 
dom appeared as one vast theatre of crimes, murders, 
injustice, and devastation. The duke of Orleans was 
assassinated by the duke of Burgundy ; and the duke of 
Burgundy, in his turn, fell by the treachery of the dau- 
phin. At the same time, the duke's son, desirous of 
revenging bis father's death, a[itered into a secret treaty 
with the English ; and a league was immediately con- 
A.D. eluded at Arras, between Henry and the young 
1419. duke of Burgundy, ki which the king promised 
to revenge the murder of the late duke; and the son 
seemed to insist upon no farther stipulations. Henry, 
therefore, proceeded in his conquests without much op* 
position from any quarter. Several towns and pro- 
vinces submitted on his approach ; the city of Rouen 
was besieged and taken ; Pontoise and Gisors he soon 
became master of. He even threatened Paris by the 
terror of his power, and obliged the court to move to 
Troye. It was at this city that the duke of Burgundy, 
who had taken upon him the protection of the French 
king, met Henry, in order to ratify that treaty, which 
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was -formerly begun, and by which thecrown of France-^^^^^^^ 
was to be transferred to a stranger. The imbecilify*^^ . ' 
into which Charles hadiailen^ made him passive in Ibis 
remarkable treaty; and Henry dictated the terms 
throughout the whole negotiation. The principal arth^j 
cles oif this treaty were, that Henry should espouse the 
princess Catharine ; that king Charles should enjoy the 
title and dignity of king for life, but that Henry should 
be declared heir to the crown, and should be intrusted ^\ 
with the present administration of the government; that >^ 
France and England should for ever be united under | 
one king, but should still retain their respective laws 
and privileges ; that Henry should unite his arois with 
those of king Charles and the duke of Burgundy to^de- 
press and subdue the dauphin and bis partisans. Such^ 
was the tenor of a treaty, too repugnant to the real in* 
terests of both kingdoms to be of long duration ; but the 
contending parties were too mucb blinded by their re- 
sentments and jealousies to see that it is not in the 
power of princes to barter kingdoms, contrary to the 
real interests of the community. 

It was not long after this treaty that Henry A.D.#l!fe#W<w^ 
married the princess Catharine ; after which he 1420.^^^^;^^^* 
carried his father*in-law to Paris, and took formal pos-^**^ 
session of that capital. There he obtained, from the 
estates of the kingdom, a ratification of the late com* 
pact; and then turned bis arms, with success, against 
the adherents of the dauphin, who, in the mean time, 
wandered about a stranger in his own patrimony, and 
to his enemies' successes only opposed fruitless expos- 
tulations. 

Henry's supplies were not provided in such A.D.^^o^^t^, 
plenty as to enable him to carry on the war 14^1.^2^^^^,^ 
without returning in person to prevail upon his P^tMbl^^^^^^^. 
ment for fresh succours ; and upon his arrival in £ngr 
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land^ though he fbtind bis subjects bt^y {ileased with 
the splendour of bis conquests, y^ tbey seemed some- 
what doubt&l as to the advantage of them. A treaty 
wfaicfa, in its consequences, was likely to transfer the seat 
of theevpirefrom England, was not much relished i>y 
tbe inriiament They, therefore, upon various pre* 
tences, refused him a supply equal to his exigencies or 
Us desnands: 'but he was resolved on pursuk^ bis 
sd^mes; and, joining to tbe supplies granted at home 
tbe contributions levied on tbe conquered provinces, he 
was able to assemble an army of twenty-eight thousand 
Bieo, and -with these he landed safely at Calais. 
^^^^^21/^^^^^^^^^^^ '^^°^ ^^ dauphin, a jMrince of gre^t pru- 
^u^^^ deneeand activity, omitted no opportunity of repairing 
^^^^iXJsis ruined situation, while Henry was absent from 
France. He prevailed upon tbe r^ent of Scotland to 
sendrbimabody of seven thousand men from tbatScing* 
docn ; and with these, and some forces of bis own, be at* 
taoked tbe duke of Clarence, brother of Henry, and 
gakied a complete victory. 
*^^Si^ This was the first a(^tion which turned the tide of sue* 
^^L^x*, cess .s^ainst the English. But it was of short duration ; 
I for Henry soon after appearing with a considerable 
army, the dauphin fled at his approach; while many of 
the places which had submitted to tbis prince, in tbe 
neigbtxmrbood of Paris, surrendered to tbe conqueror. 
While Henry was thus victorious, he fi^ed bis residence 
at Paris ; and while Charles had but a small court, be 
A. D. was attended with a very magnificent one. On 
14S£. Whitsunday tiie two kings and (their two queene, 
with crowns on their beads, dined together in public ; 
Cbaiies receiving apparent iiomage, but Henry com- 
manding with absolute aatbority. 
1«|A<^ In the mean time, the dauphb was chased beyond 
^;;^^'^the Loire, and almost totally dispossessed of adl the 
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norttaem provinces. He was even p^irsued into the 
soath,; by the united arms of the English and Burgun* 
dians, and threoffeened with total destruction. In this 
exigency, be found ifnecessary to spin out the war, and 
to evade all hazardous actions with a rival who Ijad been 
long accustomed to victory. His prudence was every 
Where remarfcable ; aiad, after a train of long persecn-* 
tions from Fortune, he found her at length waling to 
declare in his fttvOu'r, by ridding him of em antagonist 
tliat was likely to became a master. 

Menry, at a time xH4ien'his glory had nearly reached ^.^u^^^y' 
its summit, and bofti^^rowns were just devolved upon^^''^^^!^ 
bim, was ^zed with a fistnla ; a disorder which, from^««^ti^^^. 
the nnsfcJtfalness of Ae physicians of the times, soon 
became mortal. Perceiving his distemper incurable, 
and that his «nd was approaching, be sent for his bro* 
ther the dnke of Bedford, the earl of Warwick, «nd a 
few other noblemen whom he had honoured with his 
t:onfidence ; and to them he delivered, in great tranqniU 
lity, his last will with regard to the government ctf his 
kingdom and family. He recommended his son to Iheir 
protection ; and though he regretted the being una!bie to 
accomplish the great object of his ambition, in totally 
subduing France, yet he expressed great indifference at 
the approach of death ; he devoutly waited its arrival, 
and expired with the same intrepidity with which he had 
lived, in the thirty-fifth year of his age, and the tenth 
year of his reign. 

1^ prince possessed many virtues ; hut b^ military >^^Ut<i^ 
successes gave him credit for more, than he really pos^^^J^^^^ 
sessed. It is certain, however, that he had the talent 
of attaching his friends by al&bility, and of gaming his 
enemies by address and clemency. Yet his reign wm 
ratlier splendid than profitable ; the treasmres of thie 
'Hflftfon were lavished on conqu^ts, which, even tf tbejr 
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could have been maintaiDed ^ would have prcfved iojurioud 
to the nation. Nevertheless be died fortunate, by fall- 
ing in tbe midst of bis triumphs, and leaving bis subjects 
in tbe very height of bb reputation. Charles, who died 
two months after him, finished a wretched reign, long 
passed in pbrensy and contempt, despised by bis friends, 
insulted by his allies, and leaving the most miserable 
subjects upon earth. 
l^tii^^^^[^*^ Henry left by his queen, Catharine of France, only 
^^^^«^^ one son, who succeeded him on the throne ; and whose 
misfortunes, during the course of a long reign, sur- 
passed all the glories and successes of his father. 
^kf^^^y The English triumphs at this time in France pro* 
^^^^duced scarcely any good effects at home : as they grew 
^v^Z^ii^warlike, they became savage, and, panting after foreign 
possessions, forgot the arts of cultivating those that lay 
nearer home. Our language, instead of improving was 
more neglected than before ; Langland and Chaucer had 
begun to polish it, and enrich it with new and elegant 
constructions ; but it now was seen to relapse into its 
former rudeness, and no poet or historian of note was 
born in this tempestuous period. 



chapter xix* 

Henry VL 

A.D. 1422— 61.— Epward IV. A.D. 1461—70- 
— Henry VI. restored, a. d, 1470 — 1. 

^^^^^ Hbnry VL was not quite a year old when be came to 
yHj^z^. the throne; and his relatives began, soon after, to dis- 
pute tbe administration during his minority. The duke 
^f Bedford, one of tbe most accomplished princes of the 
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age, and equally experienced both in the cabinet and the 
field, was appointed by the parliament, protector of Eng- 
land, defender of the church, and first counsellor to the 
king. His brother, the duke of Gloucester, was fixed 
upon to govern in his absence, while he conducted the 
war in France ; and, in order to limit the power of both 
brothers, a council was named, without whose advice 
and approbation no measure of importance could be 
carried into execution. 

Things being adjusted in this manner, as the conduct 
of military operations was at that time considered in at^^II^^V 
much superior light to civil employments at home, the 
duke of Bedford fixed his station in France, to prose- 
cute the successes of the English in that part of their 
dominions, and to repress the attempts of Charles VII., 
who succeeded his father on a nominal throne. No- 
thing could be more deplorable than the situation of 
that monarch on assuming his title to the crown. The 
English were masters of almost all France ; and Henry 
VI., though yet an infant, was solemnly invested with 
regal power by legates from Paris. The duke of Bed- 
ford was at the head of a numerous army in the heart 
of the kingdom, ready to oppose every insurrection ; 
while the duke of Burgundy, who had entered into a 
firm confederacy with him, remained steady, and se- 
conded his claims. Notwithstanding these unfavour- 
able appearances, Charles (who, though not yet twenty, 
united the prudence of age with the affability of youth) 
found means to break the leagues formed against him, 
and to bring back his subjects to their natural interests 
and their duty. 

However, his first attempts were totally des- a. D.>^^>«'^r^^ 
titute of success : wherever he endeavoured to ^^^^•'^i^Xl^ 
face the enemy, he was overthrown; and he could<^^"^ 
scarcely rely on the friends next his person. His au-^*^^*"^ 
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t&(»rtty was^ insulted even by his own servants ; various 
advantages were obtained over bim ; and a battle fought 
near Verneuil, in which he was totally defeated by the 
duke of Bedford) seemed to render bis affairs wholly 
desperate. However, from ttie impossibility of tl)e 
English keeping the field without new supplier, Bedford 
was obliged to retire into England, and in the mean 
time bis vigilant enemy b^an to recover from his late 
consternation. Dunois, one of his generals, at the head 
of <me thousand six hundred men, compelled the earl 
of Warwick to raise the siege of Montargis ; and this 
advantage, slight as it was, began to make the French 
suppose that the English were not invincible. 
^^'^^j^*^ But they soon had still greater reason to triumph in 
^^ their change of fortune ; and a new revolution was pro- 

duced by means apparently the most unlikely to be at- 
tended with success. The assistance of a female, of the 
humblest birth and meanest education, served to turn 
the tide of victory in their favour, and impress their 
enemies with those terrors which had hitherto rendered 
them unequal in the field. By this feeble aid, the van* 
quished became the victors; and the English, every 
where worsted, were at length totally expelled from tlie 
kingdom. 
^Jy^y^ I" the village of Domremi, near Vaucouleui's, on the 
•'^^^ borders of Ix)rraine, there lived a country girl, about 
twenty- seven years of age, called Joan of Arc. This 
girl had been a servant at a small inn, and in that 
bumble station bad submitted to those Imrdy employr 
ments which fit the body for the fatigues of war. She wa^ 
of an irreproachable life, and had hitherto testified none 
of those enterprising qualities which displayed them- 
selves soon after. She contentedly fulfilled the duties 
of her situation, and was remarkable only for her mo- 
desty and love of religion* But the miseries of heic 
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Country seemed to have been one of the greatest objects 
of her compassion and regard. Her king expelled from 
his native throne, her country laid in blood, and 
strangers executing unnumbered rapines before her 
eyes, were sufficient to excite her resentment, and to 
warm her heart with a desire of redress^ Her mind, in- 
flamed by these objects, and brooding with melancholy 
steadfastness upon them, began to feel several impulses 
which she was willing to mistake for the inspirations of 
Heaven. Convinced of tlie reality of her own admoni*^ 
tions, she had recourse to Baudricourt, governor of 
Vaucouleurs, and informed him of her destination by 
Heaven to free her native country from its fierce in- 
vaders. Baudricourt treated her at first with some ne^ 
gleet ; but her importunities at length prevailed : and, 
willing to make a trial of her pretensions, he gave her 
some attendants, who conducted her to the French 
court, which at that time resided ^t Chinoxi. 

The French court were probably sensible of thesZ^^yZ^CuA*. 
weakness of her pretensions ; but they were willing to^^^^:^'^^ 
make use of every artifice to support their declining for- ^^7^' 
tunes. It was therefore given out, that Joan was actu- 
ally inspired ; that she Was able to discover the king 
among the number of his courtiers, although be had laid 
aside all the distinctions of his authority ; that she had 
told him such secrets as were known only to himself; 
and that she had demanded, and minutely described, a 
8word in the church of St. Catharine de Fierbois, which 
ghe had never seen. In this manner, the minds of the 
vulgar being prepared for her appearance, she was 
armed capd-pih^ mounted on a charger, and shown in 
that martial dress to the people. She was then brought 
before the doctors of the university; and they, tinctured 
with the credulity of the times> or willing to second the 
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imposture, declared that she had actually received her 
commission from above. 
^^^^^-^^^ When the preparations for her mission were com- 
A. D. pletely blazoned, their next aim was to send her 
1429. against the enemy. The English were at that 
time besieging the city of Orleans, the last resource of 
Charles^ and every thing promised them a speedy sur-- 
render, Joan undertook to raise the siege; and to ren- 
der herself still more remarkable, girded herself with 
the miraculous sword, of which she had before such ex- 
traordinary notices. Thus equipped, she ordered all 
tiie soldiers to confess themselves before they set out ; 
she displayed in her hand a consecrated banner, and 
assured the troops of certain success. Such confidence 
oh her side soon raised the spirits of the French army; 
ind even the English, who pretended to despise her 
efforts, felt themselves secretly influenced with the ter- 
rors of her mission. , A supply of provision was to be 
conveyed into the town; Joan, at the head of some 
French troops, covered the embarkation, and entered 
Orleans at the head of the convoy which she had safely 
prptected. While she was leading her troops along, a 
dead silence and astonishment reigned among the Eng- 
lish ; and they regarded with religious awe that teme- 
rity which they thought nothing but supernatural assist- 
ance could inspire. But they were soon roused from 
their state of amazement by a sally from the town ; 
Joan led on the besieged, bearing the sacred standard 
in her handj encouraging them with her words and 
actions, bringing them up to the trenches, and over- 
powering the besiegers in their own redoubts. In the 
attack of one of the forts, she was wounded in the neck 
with an arrow; but: instantly pulling out the weapon 
with her own bands, and gettmg. the wound quickly 
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dressed, she hastened back to head the troops, and to 
plant her victorious banner on the ramparts of the ene- 
my. These successes continuing, the English found 
that it was impossible to resist troops animated by such 
superior energy; and Suffolk, who conducted the at- 
tack, thinking that it might prove extremely dangerous 
to remain any longer in the presence of such a courage- 
ous and victorious enemy, raised the siege, and retreated 
with all imaginable precaution. 

From being attacked, the French now in turn becameSU^ 
the aggressors, Charles formed a body of six thou-^^ 
sand men, and sent them to besiege Jergeau, which the^^^ 
earl of Suffolk occupied with a part of his army. The 
city was taken; Suffolk yielded himself a prisoner, and 
Joan marched into the place in triumph, at the head of 
the army. A battle was soon after fought near Patay, 
where the English were worsted as before ; and the ge- 
nerals Scales and Talbot were taken prisoners. 

The raising of the siege of Orleans was one part '^^/i[n/v7r 
the Maid's promise to the king of France; the crowning-^^y^^^^ 
him at Rheims was the other. She now declared that^J^^^!^ 
it was time to complete that ceremony ; and Charles, 
in pursuance of her advice, set out for Rheims, at the 
head of twelve thousand men. The towns through 
which he passed opened their gates to receive him ; and 
Rheims sent him a deputation, with its keys, upon his 
approach. The ceremony of his coronation was there 
performed with the utmost solemnity ; and the Maid of 
Orleans (for so she was now called), seeing the comple- 
tion of her mission, desired leave to retire, alleging that 
she had now accomplished the end of her calling. But ^ 
her services had been so great, that the king could not 
think of parting; he pressed her so earnestly to stay, 
that she at length complied with his request. 
. A tide of success followed the performance of thisS^/^^, 
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solemnity ; Laon, Soissons, Chateau-Thierri, Provins, 
and many other towns and fortresses in that neighbour* 
hood, submitted to him on the first summons. On the 
other band the English, discomfited and dispirited, fled 
in every quafter, unknowing whether to ascribe their 
misfprtunes to the power of sorcery or to a celestial in- 
0uence, but equally terrified at either. They now found 
themselves deprived of the conquests they had gained, 
in the samie manner as the French had formerly sub- 
mitted to their power. Their own divisic^s, both 
abroad and at home, unfitted them entirely for carrying 
on the war; and the duke of Bedford, notwithstanding 
all his prudence, saw himself divested of his strong 
holds in the country, without being able to stop the 
enemy's progress. In order, therefore, to revive the 
declining state of his affairs, he resolved to have Henry 
fcrowncd king at Paris, knowing that the natives would 
be allured to obedience by the splendour of the cere- 
A. D. moqy. Henry was accordingly crowned, all 
1431. the vassals who still continued under the Eng- 
lish power swearing fealty and homage. But it wa$ 
now too late for the ceremonies of a coronation to give 
a turn to the affairs of the English ; the generality of the 
kingdom had declared against them, and the remainder 
only waited a convenient opportunity to fpUow the 
lexample. 
7yL±^*^^ An accident had previously oqcurred, which, though 
^.r^MAjuf it promised to promote the English cause in France, in 
'^le,l^n^\S\t end served to render it odious, and conduced to 
^u,^^' the total evacuation of that country. TJie duke of Bur- 
' gundy, at the head of a powerful army, had laid siege 
to Cpmpeigne \ and the Maid of Orleans had thrown 
herself into the place, contrary to the wishes of the 
governor, who did not desire the company of one whose 
authority would be greater than his own. The garrison 
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liowever, rejoiced at her appearance, and believed 
themselves invincible under her protection. But their 
Joy was of short duration ; for, when Joan had, the day 
after her arrival, headed a sally, and twice driven th^ 
•enemy from thetr entrenchments, she was at last obtiged 
to retire, placing herself in the rear, to protect ihe ' 
retreat of her forces. But in the end, attempting to 
to follow her troops into the city, she found the gates 
«hut, and the bridge drawn up, by order of the governor, 
who is said to have long wished for an opportunity of 
delivering her up to the enemy. 

Nothing could exceed the joy of the besiegers, vck^s^^imA^tt^ 
having taken a person who had been so long a terror ^'^^^^^uj<^ 
their arms. The service of Te Deum was publicly ^^^^'^f^'' 
brated on this occasion ; and it was hoped that the cap- 
ture of this extraordinary person would restore the Eng* 
lish to their former victories and successes. The duke 
of Bedford was no sooner informed of her being taken, 
than he purchased her of the count Vendome, who 
had made her his prisoner, and ordered her to be com- 
initted to close confinement. The credulity of both 
nations was at that time so great, that nothing was tod 
absurd to gain belief that coincided with their passions. 
As Joan but a little before, from her successes, was 
regarded as a saint, she 'was now, upon her captivity, 
considered ^ a sorceress, forsaken by the demon who 
had granted her a fallacious and temporary assistance. 
Accordingly it was resolved in council to send her to 
Rouen, to be tried for witchcraft ^ and the bishop of 
Beauvais, a man wholly devoted to the English interest, 
presented a petition against her for that purpose. The 
university (^ Paris was so mean as to join in the same 
request. Several prelates, among whom the cardinal of 
Winchester was the only Englishman, were appointed 
as her judges. They held their court in Jlouen, whe?<e 
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Henry then resided ; and the Maid, clothed in her for- 
mer military apparel, but loaded with irons, was pro- 
duced before this tribunal. Her behaviour there no way 
disgraced her former gallantry ; she betrayed neither 
weakness nor womanish submission ; but appealed to 
God and the pope for the truth of her former revela- 
tions. In the issue, she was found guilty of heresy and 
witchcraft^ and sentenced to be burned alive, the com- 
mon punishment for such offences. 
y^a^iULAj But, previous to the infliction of this dreadful scn- 
^^^ tence upon her, they were resolved to make her abjure 
^^C*4M^. her former errors ; and at length so far prevailed upon 
her by terror and rigorous treatment, that her spirits 
were entirely broken by the hardships she was obliged 
to suffer. Her former visionary dreams began to va- 
nish^ anid a gloomy distrust to take place of her late 
inspirations. She publicly declared herself willing to 
recant, and promised never more to give way to the 
' vain delusions which had hitherto misled her and im- 
posed on the people. This was what her oppressors de- 
sired ; and, willing to show some appearance of mercy, 
they changed her sentence into perpetual imprisonment, 
and to be fed during life on bread and water. But the 
rage of her enemies was not yet satiated. Perfectly 
satisfied of her guilt, they were willing to know if her 
reformation was equally certain. Suspecting that the fe- 
male dress, which she had consented to wear, was dis- 
agreeable to her, they purposely placed in her apart- 
ment a siiit of men's apparel, and watched for the 
effect of their temptation upon her. Their cruel artifice 
prevailed. Joan, struck with the sight of a dress in 
which she had gained so much glory, immediately threw 
off her penitent's robes, and put on the forbidden gar- 
ment. Her enemies found her equipped in this, man- 
ner ; and her imprudence was considei^d as a relapse 
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into her former transgressions. No recantation would 
suffice, and no pardon would be granted to her. She 
was condemned to be burned alive in the market-place 
of Rouen ; and this infamous sentence was accordingly 
executed upon her. 

Superstition adds virulence to the natural cruelty of, 
mankind ; and this cruel sentence served only to vci^^,^^ 
flame the hatred between the contending powers, with-^^**^*^ 
out being advantageous to the cause of the invaders. 
One of the first misfortunes which the English felt after 
this punishment, was the defection of the duke of Bur- 
gundy, who had for some time seen the error of his 
conduct, and wished to break an unnatural connection, 
that only served to involve his country in ruin. a. d. 
A treaty was therefore begun and concluded 1435. 
between him and Charles, in which the latter made all 
the atonements possible for his offence ; and the former 
agreed to assist him in driving the English out of France. 
This was a mortal blow to their cause ; and such were 
its effects upon the populace in London when they were 
informed of it, that they killed several of the duke's 
subjects, who happened to be among them at that time. 
It might perhaps also have hastened the duke of Bed- 
ford's death, who died at Rouen soon after the treaty 
was concluded ; and Richard, duke of York, was ap- 
pointed his successor in the regency of France. 

From this period the English affairs became totallyir)*^^- 
irretrievable. The city of Paris returned once more ^o^f^^J^ 
the sense of its duty. Lord Willoughby, who com-***^^^ 
manded it for the English, was contented to stipulate 
for the safe retreat of his troops to Normandy. Thus 
ground was continually, though slowly, gained by the 
French; and notwithstanding their fields were laid 
waste and their towns depopulated, yet they found 
protection in the weakness and divisions of the English. 
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At length both parties began to grow weary of a war, 
which^ though carried on but feebly, was a burthen 
greater than either could support. But the terms di 
peace insisted upon by both were so w4de of eadi 
A. D. other, that no hopes of an accotilniodation could 
^-^*7^^1444. quickly be expected. A truce, therefore, for 
twenty-two months^ jn^as concluded, which left every 
thing on tbe^esent footing between the parties. 
/w/W ^a sooner was this agreed upon than Charles employ* 
^^jt, ^ himself with great industry and judgement in repair** 
i^^^ *^vag those numberless ills to which his kingdom, from the 
continuance of witrs both forei^ and domestic, had so 
long been exposed. He established discipline among 
his troops, and justice among his governors. He re- 
vived agriculture, and repressed faction. Thus being 
firepared once more for taking the field, he took the 
first favourable occasion of breaking the truce; and 
Sa^^^^wcNcwrmandy was at the same time invaded by four powf 
^ ^ ^rful armies, one commanded by Charles himself, a se- 
•^^'^''^ A. D. cond by the duke of Bretagne, a third by the 
1449* duke of Alen^on, and a fourth by the count 
Dunois. Every place opened its gates almost as soon 
as the French appeared. Rouen was the only town 
that promised to hold out a siege ; but the inhabitants 
clamoured so loud for a surrender, that the duke of So- 
J^^^^^perset, who Commanded the garrison, was obliged to 
y4./^^<'Uf^- A. D. capitulate. The battle, or rather the skirmish, 
1450. of Fourmigni, was the last stand which the Eng- 
lish made in defence of their French dominions. How^ 
ever, they were put to the rout, and above a thousand 
were slain. All Normiaudy and Guienne, that had so long 
acknowledged subjection to England, were quickly lost ; 
and the English at length saw themselves entirely dis^ 
-^^^^^^jf^^A.D. possessed of countries^ which for three centu* 
^^^^^^^^^^' ries they had considered as annexed to tbeiif 
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Dative dominions. Calais alone remained of all their 
conquests ; and this was but a small compensation for 
the blood and treasure which had been lavished in 
France, and only served to gratify ambition with a 
transient applause. 

It may easily be supposed that the ill success \Vi4^tJ^x 
France^ which began almost with young Henry's ^^iff^i^*^"*^^^ 
produced dissensions and factions among the rulers ^X.'TU^?^. 
home. The duke of Gloucester, who had been ap- 
pointed regent of England during his brotber*s absence, 
was not so secure in bis place but that he had many 
who envied his situation. Among the number of these 
was Henry Beaufort, bishop of Winchester, great-uncle 
to the king, and son of John of Gaunt. This prelate, 
to whom tlie care of the king's person and education 
had l)een intrusted, was a man of great capacity and 
experience, but of an intriguing and dangerous disposi* 
tion. As he aspired to the government of affairs, be 
had continual disputes with the duke of Gloucester, 
and gained frequent advantages over the open temper 
of that prince. It was in vain that the duke of Bedford 
employed all his own authority, and that of the parlia- 
ipent, to reconcile them ; tlieir mutual animosities serv- 
ed for several years to embarrass the government, and 
to give its enemies every advantage. The sentiments 
of these two leaders of their party were particularly di- 
vided with regard to France, The cardinal encouraged 
every proposal of accoqnmodation with that country ; 
the duke of Gloucester was for maintaining the honour 
of the English arms, and winning back all that had been 
lost by defeats or delay. In this contest the powers 
seemed nearly divided : and it became incumbent on 
one side to call in new auxiliaries, before either party 
could turn the political scale. For this purpose the 
cardinal resolved to strengthen himself, by procuring a 
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suitable match for Henry ; and then, by bringing the 
new queen over to his interests, to turn the balance in 
his favour. Accordingly, the earl of Suffolk, a noble- 
man whom he knew to be steadfast in his attachments, 
was sent over to France, apparently to settle the terms 
of the truce, which had been then begun ; but, in reali- 
ty^ to procure a suitable match for the king. The duke 
of Gloucester had before proposed a daughter of the 
count d'Annagnac, but had not influence sufficient to 
^•^^^^ prevail. The cardinal and his friends had cast their eye 
"^^^Z^ ^"^ Margaret of Anjou, daughter of Regnier, titular king 
of Sicily, Naples, and Jerusalem, but without either 
real power or possessions. This princess was consi- 
dered as the most accomplished of the age, both in 
mind and person ; and (it was thought) would, by her 
own abilities, be able to supply the defects of her con- 
sort, who was weak, timid, and superstitious. The 
treaty was hastened by Suffolk ; and the marriage was 
solemnised in England, when Henry was in his twenty- 
fourth year. 
"^v.rii^ The cardinal being strengthened by this new alliance 
^^JMJ mX^ox the queen came immediately into his measures), 
y^^^^V^the duke of Gloucester sopn found himself possessed of 
only the shadow of power without the substance \ all 
his measures were over- ruled by his powerful antago* 
nist; and he daily found himself insulted in the most 
cruel manner. One of the principal steps his enemies 
took to render him odious, was to accuse his wife, the 
duchess, of witchcraft. She was charged with convers- 
ing with one Roger Bolingbroke, a priest and reputed 
necromancer, and also one Mary Gurdemain, who was 
said to be a witch. It is asserted that these three in 
conjunction had made a figure of the king in wax, 
which was placed before a gentle fire ; and as the wax 
dissolved, the king's strength was expected to waste ; 
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and upon its total dissolution his life was to be at an 
end. This accusation was readily attended to in that 
credulous age; and the more it departed from reason, 
the fitter it was for becoming an object of belief. The 
prisoners were pronounced guilty ; neither the rank of 
the duchess, nor the innocence of the accused, could 
protect them ; she was condemned to'do penance, and to 
suffer perpetual imprisonment ; Bolingbroke, the priest, 
was hanged; and the woman was burned in Smith- 
field. 

But this was only the beginning of the duke's dis-S^^^: 
tresses. The cardinal of Winchester resolved to drive^.,*^^ 
his resentment to extremity, and accordingly procured^^^* 
a parliament to be summoned, not at London, which 
was too well affected to the duke, but at St. Edmunds- 
bury, where his adherents were sufficiently numerous to 
overawe every opponent. As soon as he appeared, he 
was accused of treason, and thrown into prison ; and on 
the day on which he was to make his defence, he was 
found dead in his bed, though without any signs of vio-< 
lence upon his body. 

The death of the duke of Gloucester was universally^ 
ascribed to the cardinal of Winchester, who himself 
died six weeks after, testifying the utmost remorse for^^^^ 
the bloody scene he had acted. What share the queen 
had in the guilt of this transaction, is uncertain; her 
usual activity and spirit made the people conclude, 
with some reason, that the duke's enemies durst not 
have ventured on sqch a deed without her privity. 
Henry did not fail to share in the general disgust that 
was thus produced; and, as he wanted abilities, he 
never had the art to remove any suspicion. From this 
time discontent began to prevail among the people, 
and faction among the great, A weak prince seated 
tm the throne of England, however gentle and innocent, 
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seldom fails of having his authority despised, and iiis 
power insulted. The incapacity of Henry began every 
day to appear in a fuller light; and the foreign war be- 
ing now extinguished, the people began to prepare for 
the horrors of intestine strife. In this period of cala- 
mity a new interest was revived, which had lain dor* 
mant in the times of prosperity and triumph. 
^^;^^ It was now that the English were to pay the severe 
iwc<- though late penalty for having unjustly deposed Richard 
^'t^^iy^^ Second ; another Richard, who was duke of York, 
^^^ beginning to think of preferring his claims to the crown. 
This nobleman was descended, by the mother's side, 
from Lionel, one of the sons of Edward the Third ; 
whereas the reigning king was descended from John of 
Gaunt, a son of the same monarch, but younger than 
Lionel. Richard therefore stood plainly in succession 
before Henry ; and he began to think the weakness and 
unpopularity of the pre||nt reign a favourable moment 
for ambition. The ensign of Richard was a white rose, N^^^] 
that of Henry a red ; and this gave name to the two 
factions whose animosity was now about to drench the 
kingdom with blood. 
^M-^^^^^^he cardinal of Winchester being dead, tlie duke of 
y^^J^^ffolk, who bad a hand in Gloucester's assassination, 
H^ took the lead in public affairs ; and, being secretly aided 
by the interest of the queen, managed all with uncon- 
trollable authority. As this nobleman had made his 
way to power by murder, so he was resolved to main- 
tain himself in it by the usual resources of bad men, by 
tyranny over his inferiors, and flattery to the queen. 
His conduct soon excited the jealousy or the hatred of 
the whole kingdom. The great nobility could ill brook 
the exaltation of a subject above them who was of a 
birth inferior to their own. The people complained of 
bis arbitrary measures, and the immei;ise acquisidons 
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which he bad made in office ; and the Mame of every 
odious and unsuccessful taeasure was instantly pren to 
him. Suffolk was not ignorant of the hatred of the peo- 
ple ; but supposed that his crimes were sucli as could not 
be proved against him, or that, if proved, he could rea* 
dily evade punishment : he endeavoured, therefore, to 
overawe his enemies by boldly presenting himself to the 
charge; and he called upon them to show an instance 
of his guilt This was what the bouse of commons 
had long wished for ; and they immediately opened their 
charge against him, of corruption, tyranny, and treason. 
He was accused of being the cause of the loss of 
France; of persuading the French king, with an arm* 
ed force, to invade England ; and of betraying in office 
the secrets of his department This accusation anight 
have been false ; but the real motive, which was Suf- 
folk's power and the cruel use he made of it, was left 
unmentioned, although it was true. It was no easy 
matter for any one man's strength, how great soever, to 
withstiuid the united/ resentment of a nation ; so that 
the court was obliged to ^ve up its favourite; and the 
king, to shield him as much as possible from popular 
resentment, banished him from the kingdom for five 
years. This was considered by some as an ^cape from 
justice : the captain pf a vessel was therefore employed 
by his enemies to intercept him in his passage to France ; 
he was seized near Dover, his head was struck off on 
the side of a long-boat, and his body thrown into the 
sea. There is little in the transacticms of these times 
to interest us on the side of either party ; we see scaix^ely 
any thing but crimes on both sides, without one shining 
character or one virtue to animate the narrative. 

By the death of the duke of Suffolk, Richard a.^. X^^J 
of York saw himself rid of a potent enemy, and ^^^^'^11^^^ 
was pleased to see the discontents of the nation daily,^^^ 
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increase. AmoDg the number of complaints to which 
the unpopularity of the government gave rise» there 
were some which even excited insurrection; particu* 
larly that headed by John Cade, which was of the most 
dangerous nature. This man was a native of Ireland, 
who had been obliged to fly over into France for his 
crimes ; but seeing the people upon his return prepared 
for violent measures, he assumed the name of Morti- 
mer, and, at the head of twenty thousand Kentish men, 
advanced towards the capital, and encamped at Black- 
heath. The king, being informed of this commotion, 
sent a message to demand the cause of their assembling 
in arms ; and Cade, in the name of the community, an- 
swered, that their only aim was to punish evil ministers, 
and procure a redress of grievances for the people. 
The king's council deeming these demands seditious, 
fifteen thousand men were levied to oppose the insur- 
gents ; and Henry himself marched at their head to- 
wards Blackbeath. At his approach Cade retired, as if 
he had been afraid of an engagement, and lay in am- 
bush in a wood, not doubting that be should be pursu- 
ed by the king's whole army ; but the king was con- 
tent with sending a detachment after the fugitives, and 
returning himself to London. This was what Cade de- 
sired to see ; and, sallying out from his ambuscade, he 
cut the detachment in pieces. 
Xk^^^4^ The citizens of London soon after opened their gates 
^^ i^* to the victor ; and Cade for some time maintained great 
order and discipline among his followers. He always 
led them out into the field during the night-time; and 
published severe edicts against plunder, and viplence of 
every kind. 
^A^^^uJf Next day, being informed - that the treasurer, lord 
Say, was in the city, he caused him to be apprehended 
and beheaded, without any form of trial ; and in the 
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evening returned to Southwark. Thus for some days 
he continued the practice of entering the city in the 
morning, and quitting it at night ; but at length, being 
unable to keep his followers within bounds, the citi- 
zens resolved to shut their gates against him. ' Cade 
endeavouring to force his way, an engagement ensued 
between him and the citizens, which was not discon- 
tinued until night put an end to the engagement. The 
archbishop of Canterbury, and the chancellor, who had 
taken refuge in the Tower, being informed of the situa- 
tion of affairs, found means to draw up the same night 
an act of amnesty, which was privately dispersed among 
the rebels. This had the desired effect. Cade saw him- 
self in the morning abandoned by most of his followers, 
and, retreating to Rochester, was obliged to fly alone 
into the wolds of Kent, where> a price being set upon 
his head by proclamation, he was discovered and slain 
by one Alexander Eden, who, in recompense for this 
service, was made governor of Dover-castle. 

In the mean time, the duke of York secretly A.D.SU/^t^^ 
fomented these disturbances; and, pretending ^^^^-^w^^^y 
to espouse the cause of the people, wrote to the king, 
advising a reformation in the ministry ; and the house 
of commons was brought over to second his request. 
An address was presented against the duke of Somer- 
set, the duchess of Suffolk, the bishop of Chester, sir 
John Sutton, and lord Dudley, praying the king to re- 
move them for ever from his person and councils, and 
to prohibit them from approaching within twelve miles of 
the court. Though the king was willing enough to 
oppose so violent and arbitrary an attack upon his fa- 
vourites, yet he endeavoured to soften the general 
animosity against them, by promising to banish a part 
of the obnoxious ministry from court for the space of a 
year. 

VOL. I. 2d 
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MU^^^ But partial concessions in government are generally 
•^][^^^T^^ A.D. bad palliatives. The duke of York, who found 
^ 1452. the people strongly attached to him, resolved tp 
I avail himself of his power; and, raising a body often 

thousand men, marched towards London, demanding a 
reformation of the government, and the removal of the 
duke of Somerset from all his power and authority. 
He had hopes from the beginning that the citizens 
would have thrown open the gates to him; but was 
much mortified when he found that he was refused ad- 
mission* Upon his retreat into Kent, a parley ensued 
between the king and him, in which the duke still in«- 
sisted on the dismission of Somerset; with whicU 
Henry seemed at length willing to comply. The duke 
of York was, therefore, persuaded to pay his respects 
to the king in his tent ; but, on repeating his charge 
against the duke of Somerset, he was surprised to see 
that minister step from behind the curtain, and offer to 
justify his innocence. York now perceived his danger, 
and repressed the impetuosity of his accusation. As 
soon as he left the presence, the king commanded him 
to be apprehended ; but such was this nobleman's au- 
thority, or such the timidity of the king's council, that 
they suffered him to retire to his seat at Wigmore, upon 
promising strict obedience for the future. 
J^U^MAZyi/ A reconciliation thus extorted could be of no long du- 
"^I^^J^^^ ration. York still secretly aspired to the crown ; and 
^^' though he wished nothing so ardently, yet he was for 
some time prevented by his own scruples from seizing 
it. What his intrigues failed to bring about, accident 
A. D. produced to his desire. The king falling into a 
1454. distemper, which so far increased his natural 
imbecility that it even rendered him incapable of main- 
JLaining the appearance of royalty, York was appointed 
lieutenant and protector of the kingdom, with powers 
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to hold and open parliament at pleasure. This was a 
fatal blow to the house of Lancaster : all the adherents 
of that party were dismissed from courts and the duke 
of Somerset was sent to the Tower, 

York, being thus invested with a plenitude of power, J^T^ij 
continued in the enjoyment of it for some time ; but at^^^ 
length the unhappy king recovered from his lethargio;^^^ 
complaint ; and, as if awaking from a dream, perceived, 
with surprise that he was stripped of all his authority^ 
Margaret, his queen, also did all in her power to rouse 
him to a sense of his unworthy situation, and prevailed 
upon him to remove the duke of York from his power; 
in consequence of which that nobleman had instant 
recourse to arms. The impotent monarch, thus a. d. 
obliged to take the field, was dragged after his 1455. 
army to St. Alban's, where both sides came to an en- 
gagement, in which the Yorkists gained a complete vic- 
tory, and the duke of Somerset was slain. The king 
himself being wounded, and taking shelter in a cottage 
near the field of battle, was made prisoner, and treated 
by the victor with great respect and tenderness. Thenc6 
he was, shortly after, led in triumph to London ; and 
the duke of York, permitting him still to enjoy the 
name of king, reserved to himself the title of protector, 
in which consisted all the real power of the crown. 

Henry was now but a prisoner treated with iht^^^y/'M 
splendid forms of royalty ; yet, indolent and sickly, he'^^^^ 
seemed pleased with his situation, and did not regret^^-^/ 
that power which was not to be exercised without fa*"*^ 
tigue. But it was otherwise with Margaret, his queen. 
She, naturally bold, active, and endued with masculine 
courage, could not be content with the appearance of 
that authority which her enemies alone permitted her 
to exercise ; she continued to excite the wretched mon* 
arch to a vindication of his regal dignity, and to spur 
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him on to independence. He was, therefore, once more 
induced to assert his prerogative ; and the duke of 
York was obliged to retire, to be in readiness to oppose 
any designs against his liberty and life. At first a 
negotiation for peace was entered upon by both parties ; 
but their mutual distrusts soon brought them into the 
Sept. 23, field, and the fate of the kingdom was given 
1459- up to be determined by the sword. Their 
armies met at Bloreheath, on the borders of StaflFord- 
shire, and the Yorkists gained some advantages. But 
when a more general action was about to ensue, the 
night before the intended engagement, sir Andrew Trol- 
lop, who commanded a body of veterans for the duke 
of York, deserted with all his men to the king ; and this 
so intimidated the whole army of the Yorkists, that they 
separated the next day without striking a single blow. 
The duke of York fled to Ireland ; the earl of Warwick, 
one of his boldest and ablest supporters, escaped to 
Calais, with the government of which he had been in- 
trusted during the late protectorship; and all the par- 
ty, thus suppressed, concealed their intentions for a 
more favourable opportunity. Nor was this opportunity 
long wanting; Warwick, having met with some suc- 
^ A.D. cesses at sea, landed in Kent; and being there 
1460. joined by some other barons, he marched up 
f^T^o London amidst the acclamations of the people. The 
city immediately opened its gates to him ; and his troops 
increasing on every day's march, he soon found himself 
in a condition to face the royal army, which hastened 
from Coventry to attack him. Never was there a more 
formidable division of interests, or greater inveteracy 
between the chiefs of either party, than the present. 
Warwick was one of the most celebrated generals of his 
age, formed for times of trouble, extremely artful, and 
incontestably brave, equally skilful in council and the 
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field, and inspired with a degree of hatred against the 
queen that nothing could suppress. On the other side,S^^^^^;<jr* 
the queen seemed the only acting general : she ranged^^^^ 
the army in battalia, and gave the necessary orders,^"^ *^ 
while the poor king was brough^ forward, an involun- 
tary spectator of those martial preparations. Both ar- 
mies met on a plain near Northampton. The queen's 
forces were considerably inferior in number to those of 
the earl; but she was not discouraged. While she 
went about from rank to rank, the king remained in his 
tent, awaiting the issue of the combat, with female 
doubts and apprehensions. The battle continued for 
five hours, with the utmost obstinacy; but at length 
the good fortune and the numbers of Warwick were 
seen to prevail. The queen's army was overthrown ; 
and she had the misfortune to see the king once more 
made a prisoner, and brought back to his capital in 
triumph. 

The cause of the Yorkists being thus confirmed hy9^^t^Y 
the strongest arguments, those of power, a parliament^J^"]^ 
was called to give it their more formal sanction. The-^^/^ 
duke of York, whose prospects began to widen as he 
rose, from being contented with the protectorship, now 
began to claim the crown. ^ It was now, for the first 
time, that the house of lords seemed to enjoy an un- 
biassed deliberative authority ; the cause of Henry, and 
that of the duke of York, were solemnly debated, each 
side producing their reasons without fear or control. 
This was the first time that a spirit of true rational li- 
berty ever appeared to exert itself in England, and in 
which recent conquest did not supersede all delibera- 
tion. The duke, though* a conqueror, could not en- 
tirely gain his cause: it was determined that Henry 
should possess the throne during his life; and that the 
duke should be appointed his successor, to the utter tt^ 
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cIusioD of the prince of Wales, who, yet but a child, wa» 
insensible of the injury that was done him. 
iMi ^ The queen, to all appearance, now seemed utterly 
^^^^y^^ destitute of every resource j her armies were routed, 
^^^^^ her husband taken prisoner, and the parliament dis- 
^iUf*^ . claimed her cause. Yet though she had lost all, she 
still retained her native intrepidity and perseverance ; 
she was a woman of a great mind and some faults, but 
ambition seemed to be the leading passion in all her 
conduct. Though a fugitive, distant from the capital, 
opposed by a victorious army and a consummate ge- 
neral, she still tried every resource to repair her disas- 
trous circumstances. She flew into Wales ; there en- 
deavoured to animate her old friends, and to acquire 
new. The nobility of the north, who regarded them- 
selves as the most warlike of the kingdom^ were moved 
with indignation to find the southern barons dispose of 
the crown, and settle the government.' They began to 
consider the royal cause as unjustly oppressed ; and the 
queen soon found herself at the head of an army of 
twenty thousand men, ready to second her pretensions. 
Dec. 30, She and her old enemy, the duke of York, 
1466. once more met upon Wakefield Green, near 
the castle of Sandal ; and victory, on this occasion, de* 
clared itself in favour of the queen. The duke of York 
was killed in the action ; and as his body was found 
among the slain, his head was cut off by Margaret's 
orders, and fixed on the gates of York, with a paper 
crown in derision of his pretended title. His son, the 
earl of Rutland, a youth of seventeen, was taken pri-^ 
soner and killed in cold blood by lord Clifford, in re- 
venge for his father's death, who had fallen in the bat- 
tie of St. Alban's. 
-'^*'^^^|^^^ being victorious, marched towards Lon- 

!!l!!!S^52uaon, in order to give the king liberty ; but the earl of 
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Warwick, who now put himself at the head of the York* 
ists, commaQded an army in which he led about the 
captive king, to give a sanction to his attempts. Upon 
the approach of the Lancastrians, he conducted a. d. 
his forces, strengthened by a body of London- 1461. 
6rs, who were very affectionate to his cause, and gave 
battle to the queen at St. Alban's. While the armies 
were warmly engaged, lord Lovelace, who commanded 
a considerable body of Yorkists, treacherously ivithdrew 
from the combat ; and this decided the victory in favour 
of the queen. Above two thousand of the Yorkists per- 
ished in the battle, and the person of the king again fell 
into the hands of his own party, — to be treated with 
apparent respect, but real contempt. Lord Bonneville,^ v^ 
to whose care he had been intrusted, continued with j^iyi,a,rrf< 
him after the defeat, upon an assurance of pardon ; butk ^ 
Margaret, regardless of her husband's promise, orderedy 
his bead to be struck off. 

It only now remained that the city of London should^*, 
declare in the queen's favour : but Warwick had ptevi-'^l 
ously secured it in his interest ; And the citizens, who-^^^*^ 
dreaded her tumultuous army, refused to open their 
gates to her summons. In the mean time young Ed- 
ward, the eldest son of the late duke of York, began to 
repair the losses his party had lately sustained, and to 
give spirit to the Yorkists. This prince, in the bloom 
of youth, remarkable for the beauty of his person, his 
bravery, and popular deportment, advanced towards 
London with the remainder of Warwick's army, and, 
obliging Margaret to retire, entered the city amidst the 
acclamations of the people. Perceiving his own popu- 
larity, he supposed that now was the time to assert his 
claim to the crown ; and his friend Warwick, assem- 
bling the citizens in St. John's Fields, pronounced an 
harangue, setting forth the title of Edward, and inveigh- 
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ing agaiDst the tyranny and usurpation of the house of 
Lancaster. He then demanded whether they chose 
Henry for their king ; to which the people crying, " A 
York ! a York !" he quickly called an assembly of lords 
and bishops at Baynard*s Castle^ and these ratified their 
choice. The young duke was proclaimed king, by the 
title of Edward IV., and then conducted, with great 
ceremony, to the palace where Henry used to lodge 
when within the walls of the city. 

-"^y^^"" ^^^ the miseries of civil war were not yet completed ; 

aii^^ ' and Margaret resolved to strike another blow. Upon 
her retiring to the North, great numbers flocked to her 
standard, and she was able, in a few days, to assemble 
an army of sixty thousand men in Yorkshire. On the 
other side, the earl of Warwick conducted young Ed* 
ward at the head of forty thousand men to oppose her. 
Mar. 29, Both sides at length met near Towton, in 
1461. the county of York, to decide the fate of 
empire ; and never was England depopulated by so ter- 
rible an, engagement. It was a dreadful sight to behold 
a hundred thousand men of the same country engaged 
against each other ; and all to satisfy the empty ambi- 
tion of the weakest or the worst of mankind. While 
the army of Edward was advancing to the charge, there 
happened a great fall of snow, which, driving full in the 
faces of the enemy, blinded them ; and this advantage, 
seconded by an impetuous onset, decided the victory in 
their favour. Edward issued orders to give no quarter; 
and a bloody slaughter ensued, in which thirty-five thou- 
sand of the Lancastrians were slain. Edward entered 
York victorious : and taking down the heads of his fa- 
ther, and the earl of Salisbury, that were placed over the 
city gates, put up that of the earl of Devonshire in their 

^ .^ steady 

^ tu^^^ *^^ mean time, Margaret, hearing the fate of her 
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army, and being sensible that no place in England could 
now afford her protection, fled with Henry and her son 
to Scotland. But no calamity was able to repress her 
perseverance: though so often overcome, yet a. d. 
she was resolved once more to enter England I4f)3. 
with five thousand men granted her by the, French king ; 
and the unfortunate Henry was led onward, by his pre- 
sence to enforce her claims. But even here her former 
ill fortune attended her ; and her little fleet was disper- 
sed by a tempest, while she herself escaped with some 
difliculty by entering the mouth of the Tweed, a.d. 
A defeat, which her few forces suffered at Hex- 1464. 
bam, seemed to render her cause desperate; and the 
cruelty which was practised upon all her adherents ren- 
dered it still more dangerous. 

' The loss of this battle appeared to deprive lier of-^^^^ 
every resource; she and her husband were obliged to^^'-^^ 
seek for safety in a separate flight, without attendants, ^'"^/^^^ 
and without even the necessaries of life. The weak un- 
fortunate king, always imprudent and always unsuc- 
cessful, thought he could remain concealed in England ; 
but his error was soon attended with the obvious con- 
sequences ; for he was taken prisoner, carried to Lon- 
don with ignominy, and confined in the Tower. Mar- 
garet was rather more fortunate. She, flying with her 
son into a forest, where she endeavoured to conceal 
herself, was set upon during the darkness of the night 
by robbers, who, either ignorant or regardless of her 
quality, despoiled her of her rings and jewels, and treat- 
ed her with the utmost indignity. But she found more 
respectful treatment from one of those lawless men, who, 
knowing her station, resolved to procure her safety at 
the hazard of his own ; and at last conducted her to thc?.r^ 
sea-coast, whence she made her escape to her father ic 
Flanders, who, though very poor, strove as well as he 
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could to supply her with the necessaries of life. To 
the same court the dukes of Somerset and Exeter re- 
tired ; and they, literally speaking, felt all the miseries 
of want. Philip de Coroines, the French historian, says, 
he saw the duke of Exeter following the duke of Bur- 
gundy's equipage barefooted, and serving for hb liveli- 
hood as a footman. This was a strange situation for a 
lord, who had conducted armies, and was allied to kings 
and princes ; but those enjoyments which served to dis- 
tinguish the great from the little were not so apparent 
then as at present. 
J^v^Ui^^ Edward being now, by means of the earl of Warwick, 
''^^^ fixed upon the throne, reigned in peace and security, 
while his title was recognised by parliament, and uni- 
versally submitted to by the people. He began, there- 
fore, to give a loose to his favourite passions ; and a 
spirit of gallantry, mixed with cruelty, was seen to pre- 
vail in his court. In the very same palace which one 
day exhibited a spectacle of horror, was to be seen the 
day following a masque or a pageant; and the king 
would at once gallant a mistress dnd inspect an execu- 
tion. In order to turn him from these pursuits, which 
were dalculated to render him unpopular, the earl of 
Warwick advised him to marry ; and, with his consent, 
went over to France to procure Bona of Savoy as queen ; 
and the match was accordingly concluded. But whilst 
the earl was hastening the negotiation in France, the 
Jking himself rendered it abortive at home, by marrying 
Elizabeth Widville, lady Grey, with whom he had fallen 
in love, and whom he had vainly endeavoured to de- 
bauch. Having thus given Warwick real cause of of- 
fence, he resolved to widen the breach, by driving him 
from the council. Every incident tended to increase 
the jealousy between the king and this powerful sub- 
ject ; the favour shown the queen's party, and the con*- 
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tempt which was thrown upon the earl, manifested an 
open rupture. Warwick, tvhose prudence was equal to 
his bravery, soon made use of both to assist his revenge ; 
he seduced the duke of Clarence, brother to the king, 
and, to confirm that nobleman in his interest, gave him 
his daughter in marriage. Thus an extensive and dan- 
gerous combination was formed against Edward and 
his ministry ; and an accident that followed soon after, 
contributed to fan the flame. The inhabitants about 
St. Leonard's hospital, in Yorkshire, complained a. d. 
that the duties levied for that institution, which 1469. 
were originally allotted for pious u^es, were now se- 
creted by the managers ; and they refused to contribute 
their part. They soon after rose in a body to oppose 
the ecclesiastical severities that were leveled against 
them by the earl oF Pembroke. It is thought that the 
earl of Warwick had some hand in foosenting these dis« 
orders ; and although this rebellion was quieted by a 
pardon from Edward, yet some others, that broke out 
shortly after, appeared favourable to Warwick's designs. 
Vengeance seemed to be the only motive this noble- 
man had in view ; and that he pursued with unabating 
assiduity. Plots, treasons, stratagems, and negotia- 
tions, followed each other in rapid succession : but at 
last fortune seemed to favour Warwick's aims, and the 
king, as we are told, fell into his power, by accepting 
an invitation which the earl gave him in order to betray 
him. Be this as it may, Edward had soon the good 
fortune to see himself at the head of a numerous army,. 
and in a condition to take satisfaction for the treachery 
of his powerful opponent. Resolving, therefore, to take 
advantage of the enemies' weakness, after hav- a.d.. 
ing defeated a party commanded by lord Wells, 1470. 
and cut off his head, he marched to give them battle. 
In this exigency Warwick, and the duke of Clarence, 
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, had no other resource but to quit the kingdom ; and 
embarking for Calais, they seized upon some Flemish 
vessels, which they found lying along that coast, with 
which they entered one of the ports of France. Here 
they entered into an union with Margaret, which was 
dictated by necessity ; both sides being willing to forget 
their mutual animosity, in order to second their revenge. 
Lewis XL, king of France, prepared a fleet to escort 
them ; and seizing the opportunity, they landed at Dart- 
mouth with a small body of troops, while Edward was 
in the north suppressing an insurrection which had 
lately appeared there. Nothing can be more extraordi- 
nary than the success of Warwick upon this occasion. 
The spirit of discontent with which many were infected, 
and the general instability of the English nation, con- 
spired with his ambition ; and in less than six days such 
multitudes flocked to his standard, that he saw himself 
at the head of an army of threescore thousand men. 
»^^t^iu^ It was now become Edward s turn to fly from the 
.^^"^^^jiingdom. He had just time to escape an attempt made 
upon his person in the night by the marquis of Mon- 
tague, and to embark on board a small fleet, which lay 
off Lynn in Norfolk. Nor were his dangers lessened at 
sea, where be was chased by some ships belonging to the 
Hanse-towns, who were then at war both with France 
and England. But at length he landed safely in Hol- 
land, where he received a cool reception from the duke 
of Burgundy, with whom he had some time before en- 
tered into an alliance. 
^^ In the mean time, Warwick, with his «sistless army, 
]^t^ advanced to London ; and once more the poor passive 
^''^ king Henry was released from prison, to be placed upon 
a dangerous throne. A parliament was called, which 
confirmed Henry's title with great solemnity ; and War- 
wick was himself received among the people under the 
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title of the ICing-maker. All the attainders of the Lan- 
castrians were reversed ; and every one was restored, 
who had lost either honours or fortune by his former 
adherence to Henry's cause. All the considerable 
Yorkists either fled to the continent, or took shelter in 
sanctuaries, where the ecclesiastical privileges afforded 
them protection. 

But Edward's party, though repressed, was not de-<^?^i^*/^ 
stroyed. Though an exile in Holland, he had many^^^^"^' 
partisans at home ; and, after an absence of five months, <^^^^ 
being seconded by a small body of forces granted a. d. 
him by the duke of Burgundy, he made a de- 1471. 
scent at Ravenspur in Yorkshire. Though at first he 
was coolly received by the English, yet his army in- 
creased upon its march, while his moderation and 
feigned hun^ility still added to the number of his parti- 
sans. London, at that time ever ready to admit the 
most powerful, opened her gates to hind; and the 
wretched Henry was once more plucked from his 
throne, to be sent back to his former mansion. 

Thus Warwick began to experience the instability of i 
fortune, and to find his party declining ; but what gave^^^ 
the most dreadful blow to his hopes was the defection 
of his son-in-law, the duke of Clarence, who went over 
to Edward, and threw all his weight into the opposite 
scale. Nothing now remained to Warwick, but to cut 
short a state of anxious suspense by hazarding a battle ; 
and though he knew his forces to be inferior to those of 
Edward, yet he placed his greatest dependence upon 
his own generalship. With this resolution he marched 
from St. Alban's, where he was stationed, and advanc- 
ing towards Barnet, within ten miles of London, there 
resolved to wait for Edward, who was not slow ia 
marching down to oppose him. Warwick and Edward, 
were at that time considered as the two most renowned. 
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generals of the age ; and now was to be struck the deci- 
sive blow that was either to fix Edward on the throne, 
or to overthrow his pretensions for ever. The unfortu- 
nate Henry also was dragged along to be a spectator of 
. the engagement ; happy in his natural imbecility, which 
seemed as a balm to sooth all his afflictions, 
^^^^^^^^^^pril 14, The battle began early in the morning, and 
^v[^^f[^ 1471. lasted till noon. Both armies fought with 
great; obstinacy and bravery, not honour but life de- 
pending on the issue of the contest. The example of 
Warwick inspired his troops with more than common 
resolution, and the victory for a while seemed to declare 
in his favour. But an accident at last threw the ba- 
lance against him : from the mistiness of the morning, a 
part of his army, happening to mistake a body of their 
own forces for the enemy, fell furiously upon them, and 
this error turned the fortune of the day. Warwick did 
all that experience, valour, or conduct could suggest, 
to retrieve the mistake : but it was now too late ; no art 
could remove the ill eflfects of the error ; wherefore, find- 
ing all hopes gone, he was resolved to sell the conquerors 
a dear-bought victory. He had, contrary to his usual 
practice, engaged that day on foot ; and leading a chosen 
body into the thickest of the slaughter, he there fell in 
the midst of his enemies, covered with wounds. His 
brother underwent the same fate ; and six thousand of 
his adherents were slain, Edward having ordered that 
do quarter should be given. 

Margaret, who had been ever fruitful in resources, 

Tvi'as At that time returning with her son from France, 

*^^^;^* where she had been negotiating for fresh supplies. She 

^^^^ had scarcely time to refresh herself from the fatigues of 

her voyage, when she received the fatal news of the 

death of the brave Warwick, and the total destruction 

of her party. Though she had hitherto boldly withstood 
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all the attacks of fortune, the present information was 
too violent a blow for nature to support. Her griei^ 
for the first time, found way in a torrent of tears ; and 
yielding to her unhappy fate, she took sanctuary in ibe 
abbey of Beaulieu in Hampshire. 

She had not been long in this melancholy abode be- ^^cauJIV 
fore she found some few friends still willing to assist^^^^^*; 
her fallen fortunes. Tudor, earl of Pembroke, Courte^^^^?- 
nay, earl of Devonshire, the lords Wenlock and St 
John, with other men of rank, exhorted her still to hope 
for success, and offered to assist her to the last A 
dawn of hope was sufficient to revive the courage of 
this magnanimous woman ; and the recollection of her 
former misfortunes gave way to the flattering prospect 
of another trial. The duke of Somerset headed her 
army ; a man who had shared her dangers, and had ever 
been steady in her cause. He was valiant, generous, 
and polite ; but rash and headstrong. When Edward 
first attacked him in his entrenchments, he repulsed him 
with such vigour, that the enemy retired with precipi- 
tation ; upon which the duke, supposing them routed, 
pursued, and ordered lord Wenlock to support his 
charge. But unfortunately this lord disobeyed bis or- 
ders ; and Somerset's forces were soon overpowered by 
numbers. In this dreadful exigency, the duke, finding 
that all was over, became ungovernable in his rage ; and 
beholding Wenlock inactive, in the very place where he 
had first drawn up his men, he gave way to his fury, ran 
upon the coward with his heavy battle-axe in both 
hands, and with one blow dashed out his brains. ' 

The queen and the prince were taken prisoners ^ifter^^^^^ 
the battle, and brought into the presence of Edward. The^94^>t^ 
young prince appeared before the conqueror with un-^;^;^^^j^"^ 
daunted majesty ; and being asked, in an insulting, man- 
ner, how he dared to invade England without leave, tba 
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-young priDce, more mindful of his high birth than of bis 
ruined fortune, replied, " I entered the dominions of 
my father to revenge his injuries, and redress my own." 
The barbarous Edward, enraged at his intrepidity, 
struck him on the niouth with his gauntlet; and this 
served as a signal for farther brutality ; the dukes of 
Gloucester and Clarence, and other courtiers, rushing 
on the unarmed youth at once, like wild beasts, stabbed 
him to the heart with their daggers. To complete the 
tragedy, Henry himself, who had long been the passive 
spectator of all these horrors, was now thought unfit to 
live. The duke of Gloucester, afterwards Richard the 
Third, entering his chamber alone, murdered him in^ 
cold blood* Of all those who were taken, few were 
suffered to survive but Margaret herself. Edward per- 
baps expected that she would be ransomed by the 
king of France ; and in this point he was not deceived, 
as that monarch paid fifty thousand crowns for her free- 
dom. This extraordinary woman, after having sustained 
the cause of her husband in twelve battles ; after having 
survived her friends, fortunes, and children ; died a few 
'years after in privacy in France, very miserable indeed ; 
but with few claims to our pity, except her courage and 
her distresses. 



CHAPTER XX. 

Edward IV. 
A. D. 1471—1483. 



C(fUAu) Of all people the English are the most truly compas- 
^^^ sionate ; and a throne raised upon cruelty never wanted 
•^^^•^^(^J^enemies among them. Nothing could have been more 
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iH-judged than any attempts to govern such a people by 
the hands of the executioner ; and the leaders of either 
faction seemed insensible of this truth. Edward, being 
now freed from great enemies, turned to the punish- 
ment of those of less note ; so that the gibbets were 
hung with his adversaries, and their estates confiscated 
to his use. The bastard Falconbridge, among others, 
having advanced to London at the head of a small body 
of forces, was repulsed ; and, being taken prisoner, was 
immediately executed. 

While Edward was thus rendering himself terrible on ^:2i^ 
the one hand, he was immersed in abandoned pleasures 
on the other. Nature, it seems, was not unfavourable^ 
to him in that respect, as he was universally allowed to 
be the most beautiful man of his time. His courtiers 
also seemed willing to encourage those debaucheries in 
which they had a share ; and the clergy, as they them- 
selves practised every kind of lewdness with impunity, 
were ever ready to lend absolution to all his failings. 
The truth is, enormous vices had been of late so com- 
mon, that adultery was h,eld but as a very slight offence. 
Among the number of his mistresses was the wife of one 
Shore, a merchant in the city, a woman of exquisite 
beauty and good sense, but who had not virtue enough 
to resist the temptations of a handsome man and a 
monarch. 

England now enjoying a temporary calm, Edward ^Ui^xe^j 
thought that the best way to ingratiate himself with his^^'^^ 
subjects would be to assert his right to his dominions 1^/5^^^^^^ 
France, which the insurrections of his father had contri- *^ 

buted to alienate during the former reign. An attempt 
of this kind vyould serve to give vent to the malignant 
disposition of his enemies, and would be sure to please 
the vulgar, who are ever more fond of splendid than of use- 
ful acquisitions. To prosecute this scheme, the king sent 
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off to his ally, the duke of Burgundy, a reinforcemeat of 
▲.D. three thousand men, and soon after passed over 
1475. himself at the bead of a numerous army. Lewis, 
was, not without reason, alarined at this fornaidable in- 
vasion, which, as he was unal^le to resist, he strove to 
obviate by treaty. This succeeded more effectually than 
arms: the two kings had an interview at Pecquigm; 
^and, upon the promise of a stipulated sum, Edward 
./^j^reed to lead his forces back to England. This mon* 
arch wanted to return home to hi^ mistresses, to spend 
upon them the money he expected to receive from 
France ; and the French monarch hof>ed soon to put 
himself in a posture to refuse giving the sums which be 
bad only made a promise to pay. 
{^Coj^.^^ Upon the conclusion of this expedition, which tbtis 
^^«^^^^^ ended without effect, Edward appeared no less actuated 
by private passions, unworthy of a sovereign and a 
statesman, than jealous of all who seemed to despise his 
conduct. Among the detail of private wrongs, which 
are too minute for history, an act of tyranny, of which 
be was guilty in his own family, deserves the detestation 
of posterity. The duke of Clarence, by all bis services 
in deserting Warwigk, had never been able to recover 
the king's friendship, which he had forfeited by his for- 
mer confederacy with that nobleman. A pretext was, 
therefore, sought to ruin him ; and the openness of his 
hasty temper soon gave the wisbed-for occasion. The 
king hunting one day in the park of Thomas Burdet, a 
creature of the duke's, killed a white buck, which was 
a great favourite of the owner. Burdet, vexed at the 
loss, broke into a passion, and wished the horns of the 
deer in the belly of the person who had advised the king 
to that insult. For this trifling exclamation Burdet was 
tried for his life, and publicly executed at Tyburn. The 
duke of Clarence, upon the death of his friend, vented 
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his grief in renewed reproaches against his brother, and 
exclaimed against the iniquity of the sentence. The 
king, highly offended with this liberty, or using that as 
a pretext against hino, had him arraigned before a. d. 
the house of peers, and appeared in person as his 1478. 
accuser. In those times of confusion, every crime al- 
leged by the prevailing party was fatal : the duke was 
found guilty ; and being allowed to chome the tndfinei^ 
in which he woaW die, be was privately drowned in » 
butt of malmsey, iii the Tower : a whimsical choice^ ii^ 
plying that he had anesftraofdinary passkm fbrtbtt li^juor. 

The rest of this momarch's life was spent in riot and^i^:>^^^ 
debauchery ; in gratifications that are pleasing only t^^^^^^^^^^^- 
the narVow mind; in useless treiktieij with France, ii^ 
which he was ever deceived, artd m empty threats^ 
against the moriarch who bad deemed him. His ptt* 
liatnent, becoaie merely the mniiterst c4 im will, e^n^ 
siented, at hi& request, to a war with France^ at a time 
When his alliancej^ upon the continent were so brokeif 
tbat it was vntpo^sibte Ibr ir to succeed. The peopto 
deemed equally pleased with the prospe(^o#an expedi'-' 
tion, which, without sef ving, could only tend te impo^, 
verish, the nation ; and great hope» were reviv^ediof dnce 
more conqoering France. While all were thus^ deeu- 
pied with hope or private distrnrsl, and while Edward 
wad employed id making preparations for tbat A^rH 9, 
enterpvise^he w^ seiaed wkh a distemper, of 1483. 
wbvch be expired,, m the forty-first yearof bid a^, aifdl 
(cira^nting itMn bis: first usurpait^ioii) in the twenty^ifc^ 
of his reign. The charaicter of this prince k easily iJutti-' 
med upv His best qualities were courage and beauty;) ^ 
bis bad, a combination oi ali the viceSv Besides fiv^'^ 
daughters, he left tw6 se«» ; Edward, prince of Wades, 
b<8 snccessor, tben ialns tbirteenih year ; and Riebaotd^ 
duke of York^ in baa nintk year^ 
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CHAPTEH XXr. 

EDWARD V. ^/^-^t^. 
A.D. 1483. 

A,H^ /^*^<^poN the death of Edward, the kingdom was divided 
^l^^into two new factions. The queen s family, who during 
the last reign had grown into power, had become ob- 
noxious to the old nobility, who could not bear to act in 
subordination to persons whom they considered as infe- 
riors. The king, during his life-time, had been able to 
overawe these animosities ; and on his death-bed he en- 
deavoured to guard against their future increase. He 
expressed a desire that his brother, the duke of Glou« 
cester, should be intrusted with the regency, and recom- 
mended peace and unanimity during the minority of his 
son. But the king was no sooner dead than the parties 
broke out with all their former resentment ; and the 
duke of Gloucester, a crafty, wicked^ and ambitious 
prince, resolved to profit by their mutual contentions. 
^^^^^^^^ His first aim was to foment the discontents of the old 
.^^^^nobility, by insinuating that the queen wanted to hide 
^•* the meanness of her origmal in a multitude of new pro- 

motions ; at the same time he redoubled his professions 
of zeal and attachment to that princess, and thus en- 
tirely gained her confidence. Having succeeded thus 
far, he gained over the duke of Buckingham, and some 
other lords, to his interest; and prevailed upon them to 
second him in his attempts to procure the guardianship 
of the young king, and the custody of his person. 
^^j^<^^?^. Being sure of the assistance of these noblemen, he re- 
^^^^ solved to take the king out of the custody of the earl of 
♦^^^£l^yilivers, bis uncle by the mother's side ; and having 6r- 
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dered that nobleman to be arrested, he met young Ed- 
ward in person, arid offered to conduct him fo London, 
with the most profound demonstrations of respect; 
Having thus secured the person of the king, his next step 
was to get the charge of the king's brother, who, with the 
queen, his mother, had taken sanctuary in Westminster 
Abbey, The queen, who had foreseen from the begin- 
ning the dangers that threatened her family, was with 
great difficulty persuaded to deliver up her child ; but, 
at the intercession of the primate and the archbishop 
of York, she was at last induced to comply 5 and clasp- 
ing the child in her arms, with a last embrace, took 
leave of him with a shower of tears. The young king, 
finding that he was to have the pleasure of his brother's 
company, was greatly rejoiced at the queen's compli- 
ance, not considering the fatal intent of these prepara- 
tions ; for, in a few days after, the duke of Gloucester, 
who had been made protector of the realm, upon a pre- 
tence of guarding their persons from danger, conveyed 
them both to the Tower. 

Having thus secured the persons of those he intended i^^^^ 
to destroy, his next step was to spread a report of their^^ 
illegitimacy, and, by pretended obstacles, to put off thc^^ 
day appointed for the young king's coronation. Lord 
Stanley, a man of deep penetration, was the first to dis- 
close his fears of the protector's ill designs ; and com- 
municated his suspicions to lord Hastings, who long had 
been firmly attached to the king's family. Hastings 
would at first give the surmise no credit ; and probably 
his wishes that such a project might not be true, influ- 
cnced his judgement, and confirmed his security. But 
he was soon undeceived ; for Catesby, a vile instrument 
of the protector, was sent to sound him, and to try 
whether he could not be brought over to assist the pro- 
jected usurpation. Hastings treated the proposal with 
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bprror; be professed himself itamoveitble in hh adber^ 
wee to the king ; and bifi death was, therefore, resolved 
CHI by the protector. 
^'^^^^y^' In the oiean tioie orders had been di3patehed to exe» 
^J^^ eute lord Rivers, sir Richard Grey, end sir Tbomaa 
ban, who had been confined io Pontefract cartle, 
and whoie only crime was their attachment to the young 
king. On the very day on which they were beheaded^ 
the protector summoned a council in the Tower, whi- 
ther lord Hastings, amongst othcNrs, repaired, no way 
suspecUog that bis own life was in danger. The duke 
0f Gloucester was capable of committbg the most 
bloody a^d treacherous murders with the utmost cool^ 
ness and indifference. He came thither at nine o'clock 
ip the morning with the most cheerful countenance, sa^ 
luting the members with the utmost affability, and de* 
^lon^trations of unusual good humour. He compli* 
ranted the bishop of Ely on his early strawberries, acd 
lagged to have a dish of them. He then left the coun* 
cil, as if called away by other business ; but desired that, 
bis absence might not interrupt the debates. In about 
a quarter of an hour he returned quite altered in look, 
knitting his brows, biting his iips, and showing, by a 
frequent change of countenance, the signs of some in* 
ward perturbation. A silence ensued for some time ; 
and the lords looked upon each other, not without rea^^ 
son, expecting some horrid catastrophe. At length, be 
broke the dreadful silence: ^*My lords," cried he, 
'♦ what punishment do they deserve, who have con- 
spired against my life?'' This question redoubled the 
astonishment of the assembly ; and the silence continu* 
ing, lord Hastings at length made answer, that whoever 
did sp, deserved to be punished as a traitor. " These 
traitors," cried the protector, ** are the sorceress my bro-^ 
tber s wife, and Jane Shore bis mistress, with others 
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their associates. See to what a condition they have re^ 
duced me by their incantations and witchcrafts." Upon 
which he laid bare his arm, all shriveled and decayed. 
The amazement of the council seemed to increase at 
this terrible accusation ; and lord Hastings again said, 
" If they have committed such a crime, they deserve 
punishment." — " If !" cried the protector, with a loud 
Toice : " dost thou answer me with Ifs ? I tell thee that 
they have conspired my death ; and that thou, traitor, 
art an accomplice in their crime!" He then struck the 
table twice with his hand ; and the room was instantly 
filled with armed men. " I arrest thee,*' continued he, 
turning to Hastings, "for high treason;" and at the 
same time gave him in charge to the soldiers. In the 
mean time the council-room was filled with tumult and 
confusion ; and though no rescue was offered, yet the 
soldiers caused a bustle, as if they apprehended danger* 
One of them narrowly missed cleaving lord Stanley*^ 
head with a battle-axe ; but he fortunately escaped, by 
shrinking under the table. In all probability the fellow 
had orders for that attempt; and should Stanley be 
killed^ his death might beascribedtothe tumult caused 
by an intended rescue. However, though he escaped 
the blow, he was arrested by order of the protector, 
who was well apprised of his attachment to the young 
king. As for lord Hastings, he was obliged to make a 
short confession to the next priest that was at hand j 
the protector crying out, by St. Paul, that he would not 
dine till he had seen his head taken off. He was ac- 
cordingly hurried out to the little green before the 
Tower chapel, and there beheaded on a log of wood 
that accidentally lay in the way. Two hours after, a 
proclamation, very well drawn up, was read to the citi- 
zens of London, enumerating his offences, and palliat-^ 
ipg the suddenness of his punishment. It was remarked 
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however by a merchant among the auditors^ that the 
proclamation was certainly drawn up by a spirit of 
prophecy. 
^</<^'i^ The protector, having thus dismissed from the world 
[[t^^^^^^^those whom he most feared, was willing to please the 
'Ul^ populace by punishing Jane Shore, the late king's oms- 
tress. This unfortunate woman was an enemy too hum- 
ble to excite his jealousy ; yet, as he had accused her of 
witchcraft, of which all the world saw she was innocent, 
he thought proper to make her an example, for those 
faults of which she was really guilty. Jane Shore had 
been formerly deluded from her husband, who was a 
goldsmith in Lombard-street, and continued to live with 
Edward, the most guiltless mistress of his abandoned 
court. She was ever known to intercede for the dis- 
tressed, and was usually applied to as a mediator for 
mercy. She was charitable, generous, and of a most 
pleasing conversation, ; her wit being said to be as irre- 
/sistible as her beauty. As she was blameless in other 
respects, the protector ordered her to be sued for incon- 
tinence, as having left her husband to live in adultery 
w itb another. It is very probable that the people were 
not displeased at seeing one again reduced to former 
^\ J meanness, who had for a while been raised above them, 
^^"^and enjoyed the smiles of a court. The charge against 
her was too notorious to be denied ; she pleaded guilty, 
and was accordingly condemned to walk barefoot 
through the city, and to do penance in St. Paul's church 
in a white sheet, with a wax taper in her hand, before 
\ thousands of spectators. She lived about forty years 
after this sentence, reduced to extreme wretchedness ; 
and sir Thomas More, in the succeeding reign, assures 
us, that he saw her gathering herbs in a field near the 
city for her nightly repast; an extraordinary example 
of the ingratitude of courts, i^nd the reverses of fortune. 
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• The protector now began to throw off the mask, and^^^^w^A 

to deny his pretended regard for the sons of the late^ 

king, thinking it high time to aspire at the throne more^ 
openly. He had previously gained over the duke of/^* 
Buckingham, a man of talents and power, by bribes and 
promises of future favour. This nobleman, therefore, 
used all his arts to infuse into the people an opinion of 
the bastardy of the late king, and also that of his child- 
ren. Doctor Shaw, a popular preacher, was hired to 
harangue the people from St. PauPs cross to the same 
purpose ; where, after having displayed the incontinence 
of the queen, and insisting on theillegality of the young 
king's title, he expatiated on the virtues of the protec- 
tor. " It is the protector," cried he, " who carries in 
his face the image of virtue, and the marks of a true 
descent. He alone can restore the lost honour and 
glory of the nation.** It was hoped upon this occasion, 
that some of the populace would have cried out, " Long 
live king Richard !" but the audience remaining silent, 
the duke of Buckingham undertook to persuade them in 
his turn. His speech was copious upon the calamities 
of the last reign, and the bastardy of the present race ; 
he saw only one method of shielding off the miseries that 
threatened the state, which was, to elect the protector ; 
but he seemed apprehensive that he would never be 
prevailed on to accept of a crown, accompanied with 
such difficulty and danger. He next asked his auditors, 
whether they would have the protector for their king ; 
but was mortified to find that a total silence ensued. 
The mayor, who was in the secret, willing to relieve 
him in this enlbarrassed situation, observed, that the 
citizens were not accustomed to be harangued by a per- 
son of such quality, and would only give an answer to 
their recorder. This officer repeated the duke's speech ; 
but the people continuing still silent, ** This is strange 
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obstinacy T' cried the duke ; " we only require of you; in 
plain terms, to declare wbetlier or not you will have 
the duke of Gloucester for your king; as the lords and 
/ // ^ z^^"^**^^*^^ have sufKcient power without your concur- 
^>,v;^ t^^T^nce." After all these efforts, some of the meanest ap- 
^-^ *- '*: prentices, incited by the protector's and Buckingham's 
servants, raising a feeble cry of, " God save king Rich- 
ard !" the mob at the door, it -despicable class of people, 
ever pleased with novelty, repeated the cry, and throw* 
ing up their caps, repeated, " A Richard ! a Richard !" 
In this manner the duke took advantage of this faint 
approbation ; and the next day, at the head of the 
mayor and aldermen, went to wait upon the protector, 
at Baynard's Castle, with offers of the crown. When 
. Richard was told that a great multitude waited at the 
door, with his usual hypocrisy he appeared to the crowd 
in a gallery between two bishops, and at first seemed 
quite surprised at such a concourse of people. But when 
he was informed that their business was to offer him the 
crown, he declared against accepting it ; jaHeging bis 
love for the late king, his brother, his affection for the 
children under his care, and his own insufficiency. 
Buckingham, seeming displeased with this answer, 
muttered some words to himself, but at length plainly 
told him, '' that it was needless to refuse, for the people 
w ere bent on making him kin^ ; that they had now pro<- 
ceeded too far to recede ; and therefore, in case of his 
refusal, were determined to offer the crown where it 
* would meet a more ready acceptance." This was a re- 

solution which the protector's tenderness for his people 
would not suffer him to see effected. " I perceive," 
said he in a modest tone, ^' that the nation is resolved 
to load me with preferments, unequal to my abilities or 
my choice ; yet, since it is my duty to obey the dictates 
pf a free people, I will, though reluctantly, accept their 
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petition. I therefore, from this momenti enter upon 
the governtnent of England and France, with a resolu*- 
tion to defend the one and subdue the other." The 
crowd being thus dismissed, each man returned home, 
pondering upon the proceedings of the day, and making 
such remarks as passion, interest, or party, might 
suggest. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

Richard III. 
A.D. 1483—1485. 

One crime ever draws on another; justice will revoIt'^^^Ci^^^"^ 
against fraud, and usurpation requires security. As'^yp^'^ 
soon, therefore, as Richard was seated on the throne, he^^^^ "" 
sent orders to the governor of the Tower to put the two^''"'"^ 
young princes to death ; but this brave man, whose 
name was Brackenbury, refused to be made the instru- 
ment of a tyrant's will ; and submissively answered, that 
he knew not how to imbrue his hands in innocent blood. 
A fit instrument, however, was not long wanting; sir 
James Tyrrel readily undertook the office, and Brack- 
enbury was ordered to resign to him the keys for one 
night. Tyrrel choosing three associates, Slater, Digh- 
ton, and Forest, came in the night-time to the door of 
the chamber where the princes were lodged ; and send- 
ing in the assassins, he bade them execute their commis- 
sion, while he remained without. They found the young 
princes in bed, fallen into a sound sleep. After suffocat- 
ing them with the bolsters arfd pillows, they showed their 
naked bodies to Tyrrel ; wlio ordered them to be buried 
at the stair-foot, deep in the ground, under a heap of 
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Stones. These facts appeared in the succeeding reign, 
being confessed by the perpetrators ; who, however, 
escaped punishment for the crime. The bodies of the 
princes were afterwards sought by Henry VI L, but 
could not be found : however, in the reign of; Charles 
II., the bones of two persons, answering their ages, 
were discovered in the very spot where it was said they 
were buried : they were interred in a marble monu- 
ment, by order of the king, in Westminster Abbey. 
McMJui/^ Richard had now waded through every obstacle to 



, / ^^the throne; and began, after the manner of all usurpers, 
^T^i^^ strengthen his ill-gotten power by foreign connec- 
tions. Sensible also of the influence of pageantry and 
show upon the minds of the people, he caused himself 
to be crowned first at London, and afterwards at York. 
The clergy he endeavoured to secure by great indul- 
gences; and his friends, by bestowing rewards on them 
in proportion as they were instrumental in placing him 
on the throne. 
jg^y^^^"^^ But while he thus endeavoured to establish his power, 
^^^^i^^ be found it threatened on a quarter where he least ex- 
y'c^<^^yM^ pected an attack. The duke of Buckingham, who had 
'^ been too instrumental in placing him on the throne, 
though he had received the greatest rewards for his ser- 
vices, yet continued to wish for more. He had already 
several posts and governments conferred upon him; 
but that nobleman, whose avarice was insatiable, mak- 
ing a demand of the confiscated lands belonging to the 
earldom of Hereford, to which his family had an ancient 
claim, Richard either reluctantly complied with his re- 
quest, or but partially indulged it, so that a coolness 
soon ensued ; and no sooner had Buckingham supposed 
himself injured, than he resolved to dethrone a mon- 
arch whose title was founded in injustice. At firsts 
however, tbb aspiring subject remained^in doubt, wbe- 
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ther he should put up for the crown himself, or set up 
another; but the latter resolution prevailing, he de- 
termined to declare for Henry, earl of Richmond, who 
was at that time an exile in Bretagne, and was consi* 
dered as the only surviving branch of the house of Lan* 
caster. 

Henry, earl of Richmond, was detained in a kind oij^^^i^t^^ 
honourable custody by the duke of Bretagne. He was;^^^^ ^ 



one of those who had the good fortune to escape ^^""^^if^^Xj^ 
numerous massacres of the preceding reigns ; but as he^i^^A^^ 
* was a descendant of John of Gaunt by the female line, he 
was for that reason obnoxious to those in power. He 
had long lived in exile ; and was, at one time, delivered 
up to the ambassadors of Edward, who were preparing 
to carry him over to England, when the prince who 
delivered him repented of what he had done, and took 
him from the ambassadors just as they were leading him 
on ship-board. This was the youth on whom the duke 
of Buckingham cast his eye, fo succeed to the crown ; 
and a negotiation was begun between them for that 
purpose. Henry's hereditary right to the throne was 
doubtful; but the crimes of the usurpef served to 
strengthen his claims. However, to improve his title, a 
marriage was projected between him and the princess 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the late king, and the 
queen dowager was prevailed on to accede to the mea* 
sure. 

Richard, in the mean time, either informed by his^"!^^ *^^ 
creatures, or kept distrustful by conscious guilt, began^^^^"^^ 
to suspect Buckingham's fidelity; and the secret infor-/^^'^^5^*^ 
mations which he daily received, left him no ro6m to 
doqbt of the truth, of his suspicions. Impressed with 
this jealousy, he formed a resolution of sending for him 
to court ; and the duke's refusing to obey the summons 
confirmed him in his fears. But he soon had the plain- 
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C0t proofe of Buckingbam's enmity ; iritdligence arriviog 
that this nobleman was at tbe bead of a large body of 
men in arms, and marching towards the western shore. 
Richard, whose courage no danger could allay^ itnme^ 
diately put himself in a posture of defence, by levying 
some troops in the north, and prepared to meet tbe in- 
sor^nts with his usual expedition. But fortune seemed 
his friend on the present occasion, and rendered alt his 
preparations unnecessary. As Buckingham was ad- 
vancing by hasty marches towards Gloucester, where 
be intended to cross the Severn, he found that river 
swollen to such a degree, that tbe country on both sides 
was deluged, and even tbe tops of some bills were co* 
vered with water. This inundation continued for ten 
days ; durir^ which Buckif^bam's army, composed of 
Welcbr»en, could neither pass the river, nor ^nd siib- 
sista[Ke on tbdr own side ; they were therefore obliged 
to disperse and return hoooie, notwithstanding all the 
duke's efforts to prolong their stay. In this lielpless 
situation, the duke, after a short deliberation, took re- 
fuge at tbe bouse of one Banister, who bad been his 
servtot, and who had received repeated obligatiovu 
from bis fainily. But the wicked seldom find, as they 
seldom exert, friendship. Banister, tmable to resist the 
temptation of a large reward that was set upon the 
duke's head, betrayed him to tbe sheriff of Shrupsbif e, 
who, surrounding the house with armed men, seized tbe 
duke, in tbe habit of a peasant, and conducted him to 
Salisbury, where he was isndtantly tried, condemned^ 
and executed, according txx tbe summary loetbod prac- 
tised in those ages. 
S^-cA^ A*4/Uix% the mean time, the earl of Richnaeond appeared on 
^^^J^^^^he coast of England ; but^ finding his hopes frusstralcd 
yit^w^f"^^ the failure of BuckiogjbaQay be hastily set sail agdn, 
ai>d returned to Bretagne. Thus every concurrence 
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seemed to promise Ridtard a long possessiod of tlie 
crown : however, the acrfbority of the paiiiament was 
still wanting to giw sanctiKm to the injustice of bis pro- 
ceedinga ; but io those tiiues of igoorance and guUti 
that was easily procured. An act was passed, a. d. 
confirming the iUegitioiacy of Edward's child- 1484. 
ren ; an act of attainder was also confirmed against 
Henry, earl of Richmond; and all the usurper's wishes 
seemed to be tt^ aim of tbeir deliberationd. One thing 
was wanting to complete Richard's security, which was 
the death of his rival : to effect this, be sent ambassa 
dors to the duke of Bretagne, seemingly upon business 
of a public nature; but, in reality, to treat with Lan^ 
dois» that prince's minister^ to ddiver op the earl. The 
minister was base enough to enter into the negotiation ; 
but Richmond, having had timely notice, fled into 
France, and just reached the confines of that kingdoav 
when he found that he was pursued by those who in* 
tended to give him up to his rivaK 

Richard, thus finding his attempts to seiae his a. d. #^^ 
enemy's person unsuccessful, became everyday 1485. J^^ 
more cruel as his power grew more precarious. Among^ 
those who chiefly excited his jealousy, was the lord 
Stanley, who was married to the mother of Henry ; and 
to keep him steadfast in obedience, he took his son as a 
hostage for the father's behaviour. He now also re- 
solved to get rid of his present queen^ Anne^ to make 
room for a match with his niece, the princess Elizabeth, 
by whose alliance be hoped to cover the injustice of his 
claims. The lady whom be wished to remove was the 
widow of the young prince of Wales, whom he had mur- 
dered with his own hands at Tewkesbury ; and it is no 
slight indication of the barbarity of the times, that the 
widow should accept far her second lord the nnurderer 
of her former husband. Bot she was now rewarded fot 
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that instance of intuimanity, as Richard treated her 
with so much pride and iodifference, that she died of 
grief, according to his Brdeot expectation. However, 
bis wishes were not crowned with success in his appH^ 
cations to Elizabeth: the mother, indeed, was not 
averse to the match ; but the princess herself treated his 
vile addresses with contempt and detestation. 
^^ £vi^^ Amidst the perplexity caused by this unexpected re- 
!^j^r*;^/fu8al, he received information that the earl of Rich- 
^tc^. mond was once more making preparations to land in 
England, and assert his claims to the crown. Richard, 
who kjoew not in what quarter he might expect the in- 
vader, had taken post at Nottingham, in the centre of 
the kingdom ; and had given commissions to several of 
his creatures, to oppose the enemy wherever he should 
land. The accounts received of Richmond's prepara- 
tions were not ungrounded ; he set out from Harfleur in 
Normandy, with a retinue of about two thousand per- 
sons ; and, after a voyage of six days, arrived at Mil- 
ford-haven, in Wales, where he landed without opposi- 
tion. Sir, Rice ap Thomas and sir Walter Herbert, 
who were intrusted to oppose him in Wales, were both 
in bis interests ; the one immediately deserted to him, 
and the other made but a feeble opposition. Upon 
news of this descent, Richard, who was possessed of 
courage and military conduct, his only virtues^ instantly 
resolved to meet his antagonist, and decide their mutual 
pretensions by a battle. Richmond, on the other hand, 
being reinforced by sir Thomas Bourchier, sir Walter 
Hungerford, and others, to the number of about six 
thousand, boldly advanced with the same intention; and 
in a few days both armies drew near Bosworth field, in 
Leicestershire, to determine a contest that had now for 
thirty years filled the kingdom with civil commotions, 
and deluged its plains with blood. 
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The army of Richard was above ^^ble that of ^^i^ 
Henry ; but the chief confidence of the latter lay in the^T**^^^^ 



friendship and secret assurances of lord Stanley, wbo^ 
with a body of seven ihoosand men, hovered near the 
field of battle^ and declined engaging on either side. 

Richard, perceiving his enemy advance, Aug. 23, ^^^fe^^ 
drew up his arnay, consisting of about thh< 1485. 
t^n thousand men, in order of battle ; he gave the com«^ 
mand of the van-guard to the duke of Norfolk, while he 
led the main body himself, with the crowoon his head, 
designing by this either to inspire the enemy with awe, 
or to rendev himself conspicuous to his own army. The 
van of Richmond *« army, consisting of. archers, was 
commanded by John earl of Oxford; sir Gilbert Talbot 
led the right wing, sir John Savage the left; while the 
earl himself, accompanied by his uncle, the carl of Pem-^ 
broken placed himself in the maia body. Lord Stanley, 
in the mean time, posted himself on one flank, between 
the two armies, while his brother took his station on the 
other. Richard, seeing him thus in a situation equally 
convenient for joining eitlier army, immediately sen* 
him orders to unite himself to the main body ;. which the 
other refusing, he gave instant orders for beheading lord 
Stanley's sqq, whom be still kq^t as a hostage^ He was 
persuaded, however, to postpone the execution till after 
the fight ; and attending to the more important transiac- 
tions of the d;ay, he directed the trumpets tx) sound to 
li»trie. The two armies approaching each other, the 
battle began with a shower of arrows^ and soon the adt 
verse fronts were seen closing. This was what lord 
Stanley had for some time expected, who immediately, 
profitmg by the occasion, joined the line of Richmond, 
aind thus turned tlje fortune of the day. - This^measure,^ 
so unexpected to the men^ though not to their leaders^ 
bad a proportioned ejQSe$t on both armiea;. itinsptred^ 
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unusual courage into Henry's soldiers, and threw Rich- 
ard's into confusion. The intrepid tyrant, perceiving 
the danger of his situation, spurred bis horse into the 
thickest of the fight, while Richmond quitted his station 
behind, to encourage his troops by his presence in the 
front. Richard, perceiving him, was desirous of end- 
ing all by one blow ; and with irresistible fury flew 
through thousands to attack him. He slew sir William 
Brandon, the earl's standard-bearer, who attempted to 
stop his career. Sir John Cheyne, having taken Bran- 
don's place, was thrown by him to the ground. Rich- 
mond, in the mean time, stood firm to oppose him ; 
but they were separated by the interposing crowd. Rich- 
ard, thus disappointed, went by his presence to inspire 
his troops at another quarter ; but at length perceiving 
his army every where yielding or flying, and now finding 
that all was gone, he rushed with a loud shout into the 
midst of the enemy, and there met a better death than 
his crimes and cruelties deserved. After the battle, his 
body was found stripped among a heap of slain, covered 
with wounds, and the eyes frightfully staring : it was 
thrown across a horse, the head hanging down on one 
side and the legs on the other, and thus carried to Lei* 
cester. It lay there two days exposed to public view, 
and then was buried without farther ceremony. 
^"^^^^^ Richard's crown, being found by one of Henry's sol- 
^.t/u>(^i^< diers on the field of battle, was immediately placed upon 
the head of the conqueror; while the whole army, as if 
inspired with one voice, cried out, " Long live king 
Henry!" 
'•^ Thus ended tlie bloody reign of Richard ; and by his 
death, the race of the Plantagenet kings, who had been 
in possession of the crown during the space of three 
hundred and thirty years, became extinct. Thus ended 
also the contests between the bouses of Yotk and Lan- 
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caster, by which most of the ancient families of the king- 
dom were extinguished, and more than a hundred thou- 
sand men lost their lives, either by the sword or the exe- 
cutioner. 

These dissensions had for some time reduced the 
kingdom to a state of savage barbarity. Laws, arts, 
and commerce, which had before emitted some feeble 
gleams, were entirely neglected for the practice of arms ; 
and to be a conqueror was sufficient in the eyes of bru- 
tal people, to stand for every other virtue. The Eng- 
lish had as yet but little idea of legal subordination ; 
nor could they give any applause to those who attempt- 
ed to cultivate the arts of peace, the whole of their study 
and education being turned for war. The ferocity of 
the people to each other was incredible. However, the 
women, whatever part they took in disturbances of the 
government, were exempted from capital punishments ; 
nor were they ever put to death, except when convicted 
of witchcraft or poisoning. As for the clergy, they were 
entirely distinct from the laity, both in customs, laws, 
and learning. They were governed by the code of civil 
law, drawn up in the times of Justinian ; while the laity 
were held by the common law, which had been tradi- 
tional from timres immemorial in the country. The clergy, 
whatever may be told to the contrary, understood and 
wrote Latin fluently ; while the laity, on the other hand, 
understood nothing of Latin, but applied themselves 
wholly to the French language, when they aspired at 
the character of a polite education. The clergy, as a 
body distinct from the state, little interested themselves 
in civil polity ; and perhaps they were not displeased 
to see the laity, whom they considered less as fellow- 
subjects than rivals for power, weakening themselves 
by continual contests, and thus rendering themselves 
more easily manageable. In short, as there was no 
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knowledge of goveraineat among the individualB, l>i!^ 
what totally resulted from power, the state was like a 
feverish constitution, ever subject to ferment and dis^ 
order. France, indeed, had served for some time as a 
drain for the peccant humours ; but when that was no. 
longer open, the disorders of the constitution seemed 
daily to increase, and vented themselves at last in aU 
the horrors of a long-K!ontinued civil war. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 
H£NEY VIL 

A.D. 1485—1509. 

^4<;z::a^ After having presented the reader with a frightful 
1K/n-»^^>^*^ain of treasons, stratagems, murders, and usurpations, 
we are beginning to emerge into a tinne of greater im« 
portaoce and glory. We are now to view the conduct 
of a monarch who, if not the best, was at least the most 
useful of any that ever sat upon the En^ish throne. 
We are now to behold a nation of tumult reduced to 
civil subordination; an insolent and factious aristocracy 
Jiumbled, wbe laws enacted, comtnerce restored, and 
,the peaceful arts made amiable to a people, for whom 
war alone heretofore ha4 charms, hitherto we have 
only beheld the actions of a barbarous nation, obeying 
with reluctance, and governed by caprice; but hence- 
forward we may discover more refined politics, and 
betterrconcerted schemes; humap wisdom^ as if roused 
from her lethargy of thirteen hundred years, exerting 
all her efforts to subdue the natural firocity of the peo- 
, ^^ pie, and to introduce permanent felicity. 
^^^^^2i!3^</ H^nry'ft first care upoa coming to the throne, was to 
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marry tbe princess Elizabeth, daughter df Edward the 
Fourth ; and thus he blended the interests of the hours' 
of York and Liancaster, so that^ver after they were in- 
capable of dbtitiction. Nevertheless, being apprehen^ 
sive that the people might suppose he claimed the crown 
in right of this union^ he deferred the queen's ^(^onation 
till two years after ; by which he hop^ to make the pri- 
ority of his own claim incontestable. His reign also^ 
happily commenced with an obedience to the forms of 
law, of which England had hitherto seen few examples. 
An act had been passed in the preceding reign for the" 
Attainder of his friends and followers, which continaed 
still in force ; and tlie names of many members of that 
bouse, by which it was to be repealed, were expressly 
mentioned in the attainder. To suffer these to join in 
repealing that statute, would be admitting them as judges 
in their own cause ; but to this Henry prudently object^ 
ed, obliging them to leave the house till aaaet was pass- 
ed for reversing their attainder. 

Before this reign, it had been usual, in the case of anySi;/^ - 
person who was attainted, for the king, after bis exeeu-/^^^^^!^^ 
tion, to give away his estates to any of the court favour-.^;^''*^^ 
ites that happened to be most in confidence. Henrj^*^^^^^^^^ 
wisely perceived that tiiis severity had two bad effects : 
the criiehy of the measure, in the first place, excited 
indignation; and it also made the favourite too powerful 
for subjection. In order to remedy these inconvenien- 
cies, he made a law to deprive those who were found in 
arms of their estates and /effects, and sequestered them 
for the benefit of the crown. 

A great part of the miseries of his predecessors pro-^^^* 
ceeded from their poverty, which was mostly occasioned^S^^i^^ 
by riot and dissipation. ' Henry saw that money alone''^^^'*^ 
could turn the scale of power in his favour ; and there- 
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fore boarded up all the confiscations of bis enemies with 
tbe utaK)st frugality. Hence be bas been accused by 
historians of avarice; but that avarice wbicb tends to 
strengthen government^ and repress sedition, is not only 
I '^^'^'^n excusable but. praise- worthy. Liberality in a king is 
.^/ ' Itoo often a misplaced virtue. What is thus given is ge- 
nerally extorted from the industrious and needy, to be 
lavished as rewards on the rich, the insidious, and 
the fawning, upon the sycophants of a court> or the im- 
provers of luxurious refinement. Henry showed himself 
very different from his predecessors in these respects, 
as he gave very few rewards to the courtiers about his 
person, and none except the needy shared his benefac-^ 
tions. He released all prisoners for debt in his domi* 
nions, whose debts did not amount to forty shillings ; 
and paid their creditors from the royal coffers. Thus 
bis oeconomy rendered him not only useful to the poor^ 
but enabled him to be just to his own creditors, both 
abroad and at home. Those sums which he borrowed 
from the city of London, or any of his subjects, be re- 
paid at tbe appointed day with the utmost punctuality ; 
and in proportion as he was esteemed in his own domi- 
nions, he became respectable abroad. 

With regard to the king's servants, he was himself the 
I only acting minister ; and as for the rest, he^did not 
choose his under agents from among the nobility, as had 
been most usual ; but pitched upon John Morton and 
Richard Fox, two clergymen, persona of industry, vigi- 
lance, and capacity, to whom he chiefly confided his af- 
fairs and secret counsels. They had shared with him in 
all bis former dangers and distresses ; and he now. took 
care that they should participate in his good fortune; 
the one being soon after created 'bishop of Ely, the other 
bishop of Exeter. He perhaps supposed, that as cler- 
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gymen were naturally more dependent on hina than the 
nobility, so they would be more submissive to his com- 
mands, and more active in. their services. 

Immediately after his marriage with Eiiza- a. d. ,^(:io^^£c^ 
beth, he issued a general pardon to all such ias 1486.<^^h^/^^<^^^*- 
cljose to accept it ; but those lords who had been the"^ ^ 
favourites of the last reign, and long accustomed to tur^^ 
bulence, refused .his proffered tenderness, and flew to 
arms. Lord Lovel, together with Humphrey and Tho- 
mas Stafford, placed themselves at the head of this in- 
surrection ; but Henry sent the duke of Bedford to op^ 
pose them, with orders to try what might be done by 
offering a pardon, before he made any attempts to reduce 
them. The duke punctually obeyed his instructions ; and 
a general promise of pardon was made to the rebels, 
which had a greater effect on the leaders than on their 
followers. Lovel, who had undertaken an enterprise 
that exceeded his courage and capacity, was so terrified 
with the fears of desertion among his troops, that he 
suddenly withdrew himself; and, after lurking some 
time in Lancashire, made his escape into Flanders, 
^here he was protected by the duchess of Burgundy. 
The Staffords took sanctuary in the church of Coin- 
ham, a village near Abingdon : but it appearing that 
this church had not the privilege of giving protec- 
tion, they were taken thence ; the elder Stafford was 
executed at Tyburn ; the younger, pleading that he was 
misled by his brother, obtained his pardon. The rebel 
army, now without a leader, submitted to the mercy 
of the king, and were permitted to disperse witboub 
punishment. 

But the people Were become so turbulent and fac-^!^c^^<^ 
tious by a long course of civil war, that no governor^*"^^^^^ 
could rule, nor any king please them ; so that one re« 
bellion seemed extinguished pnly to give rise to another. 
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The kingt in the beginning gf his reign, bad gi^en orders 
that the son of the duke of Clarence, whom we have 
already mentioned as being drowned in a wine-butt, 
should be taken from the prison where be had been 
codfined by Richard, and brought to the Tower. This 
unfortunate youth, who was styled the earl of Warwick, 
was, by long confinement, so unacquainted with the 
world, that^ as we are told, he could not tell the differ** 
ence between a duck and a hen. However, the un-> 
happy youth, harmless as he was, was made an instro<» 
ment to deceive the people. There lived in Oxford 
one Richard Simon, a priest, who, possessing some 
subtlety and more rashness, trained up one Lambert 
Simnely a baker's son, to counterfeit the person of the 
eiurl of Warwick ; and he was previously instructed by 
his tutor to talk upon many facts and occurrences, as 
having happened to him in the court of Edward. But 
as the impostor was not calculated to b^r a close in« 
spection, it was taught proper to show him first at a 
distance ; and Ireland was judged the fittest theatre for 
bim to support his assumed character. The plot unfold* 
ed to their wishes ;^Simnel was received ivith the ut* 
most joy, and proclaimed king of Ireland ; he was con^ 
ducted by the magistrates and the populace of Dublin, 
with great pomp, to the Castle, where he was treated 
conformably to his supposed birth and distinction. 
'f*VTy'^ Henry could not help feeling more< uneasiness at this 
Cp'-^^^^bare^faced imposture than it seemed to deserve : but the 
^^^^ penetrating monarch saw that his mother-in-law was at 
the bottom of it; and he dreaded the fierce inquietude 
of her temper. He was resolved therefore- to take the 
advice of his council upon this occasion ; ,and they, after 
dde deliberation, determined upon confining the old 
queen to a monastery; but, to wipe off the imputation 
of treason firom one so nearly allied to the crown, it 
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was given out that she was thus punished for having for^ 
merly delivered up the princess, her daughter, to Ri- 
chard. The people, as usual, murmured at the severity 
of her treatment : but the king, unmindful of their idle 
clamours, persisted in his resolution ; and she remained 
in confinement till her death, which did not happen till 
several years after. Tfie next measure was to show 
Warwick to the people. In consequence of this he was 
taken from the Tower, and led through the principal 
streets of London; after which he was conducted in 
solemn procession to St Paul's, where great numbers 
were assembled to see him. Still, however, they pro* 
ceeded in Dublin to honour their pretended monarch; 
and he was crowned with great solemnity, in pre^enc^ 
of the earl of Kildare, the chancellor, and the other 
officers of state. Such impositions upon the people 
were very frequent at that time, in several parts of 
Europe. Lorrain, Naples, and Portugal, bad their im* 
postors, who continued to deceive for a long time with- 
out detection. In fact, the inhabitants of every coun* 
try were so much confined within th^ir own limits, and 
knew so little of what was passing in the rest of the 
world, that any distant story might be propagated, how 
improbable soever. In this manner king Simnel, being 
now joined by lord Lovel and other malcon- a.d. 
tents of rank, resolved to pass over into Eng- 1487. 
land ; and accordingly landed in Lancashire, whence 
be marched to York, expecting that the country would 
rise and join him as he marched along. But in this he 
was deceived : the people, unwilling to join a body of 
German and Irish troops, by whom he was supported, 
and kept in awe by the king's reputation, remained in 
tranquillity, or gave air their assistance to the royal 
cause. The earl of Lincoln, therefore, a disaffected 
lord^ to whom the command of the rebel army was 
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given, finding no hopes but in speedy victory, was de- 
termined to bring the contest to a short issue. The op* 
posite armies met at Stoke, in the county of Notting- 
ham, and fought a battle, which was more bloody, and 
more obstinately disputed, than could have been ex- 
pected from the inequality of their forces. But victory 
at lengtfi declared in favour of the king, and it proved 
decisive. The earl perished in the field of battle ; lord 
Lovel was never more heard of, and it was supposed he 
shared the same fate. Simnel and his tutor Simon 
were taken prisoners ; and four thousand of the com- 
mon men fell in battle. Simon, being a priest, could 
not be tried by the civil power, and was only commit- 
ted to close confinement Siumel was too contempt- 
ible to excite the king's fears or resentment ; he was par-* 
doned, and made a scullion in the king's kitchen, whence 
he was afterwards advanced to the rank of falconer, in 
which mean employment he died. 
^^^i*«^i^ Things being thus quietly settled at home, Henry 
^^;^^^^began to turn his thoughts toward his continental 
^;«^^^j^connections^ and to establish some degree of under- 
**^'^^^^standing between himself and the neighbouring states. 
He was too wise a prince not to perceive the fatality 
of conquests upon the continent, which could at best 
produce no other reputation than the empty one of 
military glory. Yet, while he internally despised sych 
pernicious triumphs, he was obliged, in order to gain 
popularity, to countenance them. He, therefore, fre- 
quently boasted that he was determined to ravish his 
kingdom of France from the usurpers, who had long 
possessed it; and that he would lay the whole country 
in blood. But these were the distant threats of a drafty 
politician; there was nothing more distant from hiar 
heart. As far as negotiations went, he did all in his 
power to keep the interests of that kingdom so nearly 
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balanced, a$ to prevent any from growing too powerful ; 
but as for succours of men and money, he too well 
knew the value of both, to lavish them, as his predeces- 
sors bad done, upon such fruitless projects. 

About this time the nobles of Bretagne, being dis 
gusted with their minister, Peter Landois, ro3e a. d 
in conspiracy against him, and put him to death. 1488. 
Willing to defend one crime by another, tjiey called in 
the aid of the French monarch to protect them from tlie 
resentment of their own sovereign. Charlea VIIL 
quickly obeyed the call; but instead of only bringing 
the nobles assistance, he over-ran and took possession 
of the greatest part of the country. The aid of Henry 
was implored by the distressed Bretons ; but this mon- 
arch appeared more willing to assist them by negotia- 
tions than by arms. Though he was determined to 
maintain a pacific conduct, as far as the situation of his 
affairs would permit, he knew too well the warlike dis- 
position of his subjects, and their desires to engage in 
any scheme that promised the humiliation of Franceu 
He resolved, therefore, to take advantage of this pro- 
pensity ; and to draw some supplies of money from the 
people, on pretence of giving assistance to the duke of 
Bretagne. I^e accordingly summoned a parlia* a.d. 
ment to meet at Westminster, and easily per- 1489. 
suaded them to grant a considerable supply. But mo- 
ney was, at that time, more easily granted than levied 
in England. A new insurrection began in Yorkshire, 
the people resisting the commissioners who were ap- 
pointed to levy the tax. The earl of Northumberland 
attempted to enforce the king^s command ; but the po- 
pulace, being by this taught to believe that he was the 
adviser of their oppressions, flew to arms, attacked bis 
bouse^ and put bim to. deatb. The mutineers did not 
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Stop there ; but by the advice of one John k Chambre, 
a seditious fellow of mean birth, they chose sir John 
Egremont for their leader, and prepared themselves for 
a vigorous resistance. The king, upon hearing this 
rash proceeding, immediately levied a ibree, which he 
put under the earl of Surrey ; mA tbk nobleman, en- 
countering the rebels, dissipated the tumult, and took 
their leader .prisoner. John i Chambre vjras shortly 
after executed ; but sir John Egremont fled to the court 
of the duchess of Burgundy, the usual retreat of all who 
were obnoxious to govemnient in England. 
^T^?^*^As Henry had gone thus far in preparations for a war 
i^/^^ ^ith France, he supposed that it would be too flagrant 
J^^!e^^^zx\ imposition lipon the credulity of the nation^ not to 
^^^^^A.D. put a part of his threats in execution. The 
1*491. French were, by this time, in possession of all' 
Bretagne ; and a marriage had been lately Concluded 
bct^veen the French monarch and the du<;hesd of the 
last named territory. This accession of powder, in a 
rival state, uas formidable not only to Henry but to 
Europe. He therefbre prepared to make a descent 
A.D. upon France; and accordingly landed at Ca- 
149s. lais with an army of twenty-five thousand foot 
and sixteen hundred horse, which be put under the 
command of the duke of Bedford and the earl of 0.t« 
ford. But, notwithstanding this appearance of an 1}0S- 
tile disposition, thete had been secret advances made' 
towards a peace three months before, and commis^d*- 
crs had been appointed to treat of the terms. The de-' 
mands of Henry were wholly pecimiary ; and the king 
of France, who deemed the peaceaWe possessioti oi 
Bretagne an equivalent for any sum,- readily agreed ta 
the proposals made him. He engaged to pay Heary 
near two hundred thousand pounds sterling, ai* a i^eim^ 
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bursement for the expenses of this expedition ; and he 
stipulated to pay a yearly pension to hitn and bis heira, 
^f twenty- jfive thousand crowns. 

Henry, having thus made an advantageous peace, had^^^^^^ 
reason to flatter himself with the prospect of long tranr^;^;^^^ 
quiility: but he was mistaken; he had still enemies 
who found means to emtMroil him in fresh difficulties 
and dangers. One would have imagined, from the ill 
success of Simnel's imposture, that few would be wil- » 
ling to embark in another of a similar kind : however, 
Jthe old duchess of Burgundy, rather irritated than dis- 
couraged by the failure of her past enterprises, was de.- 
termined to disturb that government which she could 
not subvert She first procured a report to be spread, 
that the young duke of York, said to have been murderu 
ed in thq Tower, was still living; and finding the ru- 
mour greedily received, she soon produced a young 
man who assumed his name and character. The per- 
cSon pitched upon to sustain this part was one Osbeck, 
or Warbeck, the son of a converted Jew, who had been 
In England during the r^eign of Edward IV. where he 
bad this son named Peter, but corrupted after the 
Flemish o^anner into Peterkin or Perkin, It was by 
some believed that Edward, among his other amorous 
adventures, had a secret correspondence with War^ 
beak's wife, which might account for a striking resem* 
l>lance between young Perkin and that monarch. Per- 
kin, following the fortunes of his &ther, had traveled 
•for many years from place to place ; so that hist birth 
and circumstances became thereby unknown, and diffi- 
cult to be traced by the most diligent inquiry. The 
variety of bis adventures might have contributed to as^ 
imt the natural sagacity and versatility of bis disposi- 
tiOD; as he seemed to be a youth capable of sustaining 
any part, or any assumed character. The duchess of 
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Burgundy found this youth entirely suited to her pur* 
poses; and her lessons, instructing him to personate 
the duke of York, were easily learned and strongly re- 
tained by a youth of such quick apprehension. In 
short, his graceful air, bis courtly address, his easy 
manners, and elegant conversation, were capable of 
imposing upon all but such as were conscious of the 
imposture. 
^414, 1^^ The kingdom of Ireland, which still retained its at- 
ag^Ju!^tA^^ to the house of York, was pitched upon as 
^^y^Hhe proper place for Perkin's first appearance, as it 
before had favoured the pretensions of Simnel. He 
landed at Cork ; and, immediately assuming the name 
of Richard Plantagenet, drew to himself numerous par- 
tisans among that credulous people. He wrote letters 
to the earls of Desmond and Kildare, inviting^ them to 
join his party ; he dispersed every where the strange 
intelligence of his escape from his uncle Richard's cru- 
elty; and nien, fond of every thing new and wonderful, 
began to make him the general subject of their dis- 
course, and even the object of their favour. From 
Ireland his fame soon spread over into France; and 
Charles sent Perkin an invitation to his court, where 
he received him with all the marks of consideration 
that were due to his supposed dignity. The youth, no 
way dazzled |)y his elevation, supported the prepos*- 
session which was spread abroad in bis favour ; so that 
England itself soon began to give credit to his pretj^n- 
sions ; while sir George Nevil, sir John Taylor, and 
above a hundred gentlemen more, went to Paris to pay 
him homage, and offer their services. Upon the peace 
being shortly after concluded between France and Eng- 
land^ the impostor was obliged to make his residence 
at the court of his old patroness, the duchess of Bur- 
gundy ; and the interview between these conscious de- 
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ceivers was truly ryiculous. The duchess affected the 
utmost ignorance of his pretensions, and even put on 
the appearance of distrust, having, as she said, been al- 
ready deceived by SimneL She seemed to examine all 
bis assertions with the most scrupulous diffidence ; put 
many particular questions to him, affected astonish- 
ment at his answers, and at last, after long and severe 
scrutiny, burst out into joy and admiration at his deli^ 
very, acknowledging him as her nephew, as the true 
image of Edward, and legitimate successor to the 
English throne. She immediately assigned him an 
equipage suitable to his pretensions ; appointed him a 
guard of thirty halberdiers ; and on all occasions ho- 
noured him with the appellation of the White Rose of 
England. 

The English, prone to revolt, gave credit to a. D.S^>i^^-f*^ 
all these absurdities; while the young man's ^^^^**^^'^Z^ 
prudence, conversation, and deportment, served to con-^^^ - 
firm what their disaffection and credulity had begun. 
All such as were disgusted with the king prepared to 
join him ; and some of those who had been in favour 
with Henry, and had contributed to place him on the 
throne, thinking their services could never be suffi- 
ciently repaid, now privately abetted the imposture, and 
became heads of the conspiracy. These were joined 
by numbers of the inferior class, some greedy of novel- 
ty, some blindly attciched to their leaders,^ and some 
induced by their desperate fortunes to wish for a 
change. 

Among those who secretly abetted the cause of^'^^nJi 
Perkin were lord Fitzwalter, sir Simon Montfort, sii^^^"5*^^ 
Thomas Thwaites, and sir Robert Clifford. But Xhe^^^^f^^- 
person of the greatest weight, and the most dangerous a^/^ 
opposition, was sir William Stanley, the lord chamber- ^^"^^ 
lain, and brother to the famous lord Stanley, who had ^ 
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SO effectually supported the interests of Henry. Thia 
personage, either moved by a blind credalityy or more 
probably by a restless ambition, entered into a rc^^ular 
conspiracy against the king ; and a correspondence was 
settled between the malcontents in England and those 
in Flanders. 
^^Jiv While the plot was thus carrying-on in all quartern, 
Henry was not inattentive to the designs of bis enemies. 
He spared neither labour nor expense to detect the- 
felsebood of the pretender to his crown; and was eqtraUy 
assiduous in finding out who were his secret abettors. 
For this purpose he dispersed his spies through all 
Flanders, and brought over, by large bribes, some of 
those whom be knew to be in the enemies' interests. 
Among these, sir Robert Clifford was the most remark- 
able, both for his consequence, and the confidefice with 
which he was trusted. From this person Henry learn- 
ed the whole of Perkin^s birth and adventures, together 
\vith the names of all those who bad secretly con^biafid 
to asaist him. . The king was pleased with the disco* 
very ; but the more trust he gave to his spies, the bigber 
resentment did he feign against them. 

At 6rst he was struck with indignation at the ingra-* 

titude of many of those about him ; but concealing his 

^^^I'lesentmsnt for a proper opportunity, he aln^ost at 

^'^^ the same instant arrested Fitzwalter, Montfoi*t, . and 

A.©. Thwaites, together with William d'Aubigni^ Ro- 

1494- bert Radcliffe, Thomas Cressener,. and Thomas 

Astwood. All these were arraigned, convicted,, and 

condemned for high treason. Montfort, Radcliffe> and 

d'Aubigni, were immediately executed ; the rest receive 

ed pardon. But the principal delinquent yet remaiaed 

to be punished, whose station, as lord cham^rlain, and 

whose ccHinections with many of the principal men ia 

the kingdom, seemed to exempt him from, censure. To 
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tWect this, Clifford was directed to come over privately 
to England, and to accuse Stanley in person ; which he 
did, to the seeming astonishment of all present Henry 
affected to receive the intelligence as false and incredi- 
ble; but, Clifford persisting in his accusation, Stanley 
was committed to custody, and soon after examined before 
the council. Finding his guilt but too clearly proved, 
he did not attempt to conceal it, supposing that an open 
confession might serve as an atonement, or trusting 
to his former services for pardon and security. In this 
he was mistaken ; after a delay of six weeks, during 
which time the king affected to deliberate upon a.d. 
his conduct, he was brought to trial, when he 1495. 
was condemned, and shortly after beheaded. Through 
the whole of this reign, the king seemed to make a dis- 
tinction in the crimes of those who conspired against 
him: whenever the conspirator took up arms against 
him from a conscientious adherence to principle, and 
a love of the house of York, he generally found pardon ; 
but when a love of change, or an impatience of subor« 
dination, inspired the attempt, the offender was sure to 
be treated with the utmost rigour of the law. 

While the adherents of Perkin were thus disappoint-^^^^^ 
ed in England, he himself attempted landing in Kent;^^^t^ 
the gentlemen of which county gathered in a body to^^^^;^ *^ 
oppose him. Their aim was to allure him on shore by 
proffers of assistance, and then seize his person: but 
the wary youth, observing that they had more order 
and regularity in their movements than could be sup- 
posed in new-levied forces, refused to commit himself 
into their hands ; wherefore they attacked his attend- 
ants who had come ashore, of whom they took a hun- 
dred and fifty prisoners. These were tried and con- 
demned, and all executed by order of the king, who 

VOL. I. So 
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was resolved to use no lenity to men of such desperate 
fortunes. 
>9^»^^^i%yt The young adventurer, finding his hopes frustrated 
^^^^TIp^ the attempt, went next to try his fortune in Scodand* 
_ uZc^ In that country his luck seemed greater than in Eng* 
^^^J^^^^^and. James the Fourth received him with great cor* 
'^'^'^diality; he was seduced to believe the story of his 
birth and adventures ; and he carried his con6dence so 
far, as to give him in marriage lady Catharine Gordon^ 
daughter to the earl of Huntley, and a near kinswoman 
of his own ; a young lady eminent for virtue as well ad 
beauty. Not content with these instances of favour^ 
he resolved to attempt setting him on the throne of 
{England. It was naturally expected that, upon Per* 
kin's first appearance in that kingdom, all the friends of 
$he house of York would rise in his favour. Upon this 
: A.D. ground the king of Scotland entered England 
1496. with a numerous army, and proclaimed the 
young adventurer wherever he went. But Pei^kin's pro- 
tensions, attended by repeated disappointments, were 
now become stale, even in the eyes of the populace; so 
that, contrary to expectation, none were found to se* 
cond them. Being disappointed in this, he returned to 
Edinburgh, where he continued to reside, till, upon the 
conclusion of a treaty of peace between the two king- 
doms, he was obliged to leave Scotland, and to seek a 
new protector. 
^^^/*^C^♦H^J^^ the mean time Henry found little uneasiness a|; 
(:?,^t*M>4:. Parkin's irruption, as he was sensible it would serve 
him as a pretext to demand farther supplies from par^ 
liament, with which he knew they would readily cooir 
ply. The vote was in fact easily enough obtaioed ; biit 
be found it not so easy to levy the mopey. The inbar 
bitants of Cornwall were the jSrst to refine coatrili^tf 
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ing supplied for the safety of the northern parts a.d. 
of the kingdom^ which were so very reaiote 1497- 
from them. Their discontents were farther inflamed 
by one Michael Joseph, a farrier of Bodmin, who had 
long been the spokesman of the multitude. To him was 
joined one Thomas Flammock, a lawyer ; and, under 
the conduct of these two, the insurgents passed through 
the county of Devon, and reached that of Somerset^ 
where they were joined by lord Audley^ a nobleman of 
an ancient family, popular in his deportment, but vain^ 
ambitious, and restless in his temper. Thus headed, 
and breathing destruction to the king's commissioners, 
they marched with great speed towards London, with- 
out, however, committing any devastations by the way« 
At length, without receiving countenance Oft reinforce** 
ment on their march, they pitched their camp near 
Eltbam, not far from London. Henry, whosle courage 
and intrepidity were never to be moved, had some time 
before levied an army to oppose the Scots ; and this he 
ordered southward to suppress the Cornish insurrection* 
On other occasions it was usual with him to hasten to 
a decision ; and it was a saying with him, that he only 
desired to see his enemies ; but, as the present insur- 
gents behaved in an inoffensive manner, he protracted 
his attaek for some time, till at length it was begun by 
lord d'Aubigni, who, after some resistance, broke and 
put them to flight Lord Audley, Flammoek, and Jo^ 
»eph, were taken and executed; but the rest, to the 
number of fourteen thousand, were suffered to depart 
without punishment 

< In the mean time the restless Perkin being dismissed^i^^^C^- 
from Scotland, and meeting with a very cold Toception^^^^^ 
from the Flemings, who now desired to be at peace with^^^-^-*^ 
the English, resolved to continue his scheme of oppo«^ 
sition; and once more took refuge among the wUdd^ 
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and fastnesses^of Ireland. Impatient^ howtver, of an 
inactive life, he held a consultation with his followers. 
Heme, Skelton^ and Astley, three brokei^ tradesmen ; 
and by their advice he resolved to try the affections of 
the Cornish men, whose discontents the king's late le- 
nity had only contributed to inflame. These were a 
tumultuous multitude, too ignorant for gratitude ; and 
upon their return ascribed the royal clemency to fear, 
inducing their countrymen to believe that the whole 
kingdom was ready to rise to vindicate their quarrel* 
It was in consequence of these suggestions that they 
determined to send for Perkin to put himself at their 
head; and he no sooner made his appearance among 
them at Bodmin, than the populace, to the number of 
three thousand, men, flocked to his standard. £late with 
this appearance of success, he assumed, for the first 
time, tt^ title of Richard the Fourth, king of England ; 
and, not to suffer the spirits of his adherents to lan- 
guish, he led them to the gates of Exeter. Finding the 
inhabitants obstinate in refusing to admit him, and be* 
ing unprovided with artillery to force an entrance, he 
resolved to continue before it until possessed of a suffi- 
cient force to make a farther progress into the kingdom* 
In the mean time Henry, being informed of his landing 
and his designs, expressed great joy upon the occasion, 
declaring that he should now have the pleasure of an 
interview with a person whom he had long wished to 
see. All the courtiers, sensible of Ferkin's desperate 
situation, and the general suspicion there was of their 
own fidelity, prepared themselves to assist the king 
with great alacrity. The lords d*Aubigni and Broke, 
the earl of Devonshire, and the duke of Buckingham, 
appeared at the head of their respective forces, and 
seemed eager for an opportunity of displaying theiir 
courage and loyalty. Perkin, being informed of these 
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great preparations, broke up the siege of Exeter, and 
retired to Taunton. His followers by this time amount^ 
ed to seven thousand men, and appeared ready to de- 
fend his cause : but his heart failed him ; and, instead 
of bringing them into the field, he privately desierted 
them, and took sanctuary in the monastery of fieaulieu^ 
in the New Forest. His wretched adherents, left to^ 
the king's mercy, found him still willing to pieirdon ; 
and, except a few of the ring-leaders, none were treat- 
ed with capital severity. The lady Catharine Gordon, 
wife to Perkin, fell into the conqueror's hands, and was 
treated by him with all the lenity due to her sex and 
quality. She was placed in a reputable station near 
the person of the queen, and a pension was assigned to 
her, which she enjoyed till her death. But the manner 
in which Perkin himself was to be treated appeared 
more doubtful. At first it was suggested by some that 
he should be taken forcibly from the sanctuary to which 
he had fled, and made a public example; but Henry 
thought that milder methods would answer as well. He 
therefore employed some persons to treat with Perkin, 
and to persuade him, under promise of a pardon, to de- 
liver himself up to justice, and to confess and explain 
all the circumstances of his imposture. His affairs be« 
ing altogether desperate, he embraced the king's offers 
without hesitation, and quitted the sanctuary. Henry 
being desirous of seeing him, he was brought to court, 
and conducted through the streets of London in a kind 
of mock triumph, amidst the derision and insults of the 
populace, which he bore with the most dignified resig- 
nation. He was then compelled to sign a confession of^,^^^^ 
his former life and conduct, which was printed and dis-^j?2S^ 
persed throughout the kingdom ; but it was so detect- 
ive and contradictory, that instead of explaining the 
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pretended imposture, it left it «tiU more doubtful tfaao 
before ; and this youth's real pretensions are to this 
A. D* very day an object of dispute among the learned. 
1498. However, though bis life was granted him, he 
was still detained in custody, and keepers were appoint- 
^,^^*P^^ to watch over his conduct. But his impatience of 
^^'^ any confinement could not be controlled; he broke 
loose from bis keepers; and, flying to the sanctuary of 
Shene, put himself in the hands of the prior of that 
monastery. He was again prevailed on to trust him- 
self to the king's mercy ; but, in order to reduce him 
tp the lowest state of contempt, he was set in the stocks 
at Westminster and Cheapside, and obliged to read 
aloud, in both places, the confession which had been 
formerly published in his name* From this place of 
^ JhUu scorn he was conveyed to the Tower, where it was 
X »^^. thought the strength of his prison would be sufficient to 
restrain his restless, active disposition; but nothing 
could repress his habits of inquietude. He had insi*^ 
nuated himself into the intimacy of four servants of the 
lieutenant of the Tower ; and by their mearis opened a 
A.D. correspondence with the unfortunate earl of 
1499. Warwick, who had been confined there for 
many years before, and kept in a state of utter igno^ 
ranqe. In all probability Perkin was permitted to en* 
ter iato this correspondence with him by the connivance 
of the king, who hoped that his enterprising genius^ and 
insinuating address, would engage the simple Warwick 
in some project that would furnish a pretext for taking 
away their lives ; which accordingly happened. Per- 
kin tampered with the servants, who, it is said, agreed 
to murder their master, and thus secure the gates of the 
Tower, by which the prisoners might make their escape 
to some secure part of the kingdom* 
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' That the danger might appeal more imminent andt^^^a;^ ^ 
pressing, so as to justify the steps which Henry inteod-*^^**^^ 
ed to take, anotiier disturbance was raised at the same 
time in Kent, where a young man, call^ Ralph Wil- 
ford, the son of a cordwainer, personated the earl of 
Warwick, under the conduct and direction of one Pa- 
trick, an Augustine monk, who in hb sermons exhorted 
the people to take arms in his favour. This friar, who 
had been used as a tool for the king's emissaries, was 
arrested, together with his pupil; and Wilford was 
banged without ceremony, but the tutor obtained his 
pardon. This was the prelude to the- fate of Perkin 
and the earl of Warwick ; the former of whom was 
tried at Westminster, and, being convicted on the evi* 
dence of the servants of the Tower, was hanged at Ty- 
burn with John Walter, mayor of Cork, who had con-, 
stantly adhered to, his cause in all the vicissitudes of his 
fortune. Blewet and Astwood, two of the servants/ 
underwent the same fate; but six other persons, con- 
demned as accomplices in the same conspiracy, were 
pardoned. In a few days after Perkin*s execution, the 9;^,^^ 
wretched earl of Warwick was tried by his peers; and ^^^5^*^- 
being cxmvicted of high-treason, in consequence of/^C^^^ 
pleading guilty to the arraignment, was beheaded on. 'v^^ - 
Tower Hill, and in him ended the last male branch of \ 
the house of Plantagenet. The deplorable end of this^^ 
innocent nobleman, and the fate of Perkin, who, not- 
withstanding all that appeared against him, was, by the 
unprejudiced part of the nation, deemed the real son of 
king Edward, filled the whole kingdom with such aver- 
sion to the government of king Henry, that, to throw 
the odium from himself, he was obliged to lay it to the 
account of his ally, Ferdinand of Arragon, who, he 
said, scrupled his alliance while any prince of the bouse 
of York remained alive. 
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>%i^^«^<^^ There bad been hitbm'to nothing in tbis^ reign but 
^^j^!^plot8, treasons, insurrections, impostures, and execu^ 
tions ; and it is probable that Henry *s severity proceed- 
ed from the continual alarms in which they hel^ him* 
It is certaid that no prince ever loved peace more than 
be; and much of the ill* will of his subjects arose from 
bis attempts to repress their inclinations for war. The 
usual preface to all his treaties was, '^That when 
Christ came into the world, peace was sung; and when 
he went out of the world, peace was bequeathed." He 
bad no ambition to extend his power, except only by 
treaties and by wisdom : by these he rendered Imnself 
much more formidable to his neighbours than his 
predecessorshad by their victories; they became ter* 
rible to their own subjects, he was chiefly dreaded by 
rival kings. 
^^^7^" He had all along two points principally in view ; one 
"" - ^f^'^ to repress the nobility and clergy, and the other to ex- 
alt and humanise the populace. From 'the ambition 
and turbulence of the former, and from the wretched* 
ness and credulity of the latter, all the troubles in the 
former reigns had taken their original. In the feudal 
times, every nobleman was possessed of a certain num- 
ber of subjects, over whom he had an absolute power; 
and, upon every slight disgust, he was able to influence 
them to join in his revolt or disobedience. Henry, 
therefore, wisely considered, that the giving these petty 
tyrants a power of selling their estates, which before 
this time were unalienable, would greatly weaken their 
interest. With this view he procured an act, by which 
the nobility were indulged with a power of disposing 
of their estates; a law infinitely pleasing to the com* 
mons, and not disagreeable even to the nobles, since 
tiiey had thus an immediate resource for supplying their 
taste for prodigality, and answering the demands of 
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tiieir creditors. The blow reached them in their pos- 
terity alone; but they were too ignorant to be affected 
by such distant distresses* 

His next scheme was to prevent their giving liveries ^^^^^ 
to many hundreds of their dependaits, who were thus/£l^^^ 
retained to serve their lord, and kept like the soldiers of f^j^^^ 
a standing army, to be ready at the command of their 
leader. By an act passed in this reign, none but me- 
nial servants were permitted to wear a livery under 
severe penalties ; and this law was enforced with the 
most punctual observance. The king, one day paying 
a visit to the earl of Oxford, was entertained by him 
with all possible splendour and hospitality. When he 
was ready to depart, he saw ranged upon both sides a 
great number of men dressed up in very rich liveries, 
apparently to do him honour. The king, surprised at 
such a number of servants, as he pretended to suppose 
them, asked lord Oxford whether he entertained such a 
large number of domestics ; to which the earl, not per- 
ceiving the drift of the question, replied that they were 
only men whom he kept in pay to do him honour upon 
such occasions. At this the king started back, and said, 
" By my faith, my lord, 1 thank you for your good 
cheer ; but I must not suffer the laws to be broken in 
my sight : my attorney-general must talk ^with you." 
Oxford is said to have paid no less than fifteen thouselnd 
marks as a compensation for his offence. 

We have already seen, in numerous instances, what ax 
perverted use was made of monasteries, and other places^ 
appropriated to religious worship, by the number of 
criminals who found sanctuary and protection there. 
This privilege the clergy assumed a^ their undoubted 
right; and those places of pretended sanctity were now 
become the abode of murderers, robbers, and conspira* 
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tors. Witches and magicians were the cmly persons' 
that were forbidden to avail themselves of the security 
these sanctuaries afforded; and they whose crimes were 
only fictitious, were the only people who had not the 
benefit of such a retreat. Henry used all his interest 
with the pope to get these sanctuaries abolished ; but 
was not able to succeed. AH that he cmild procure 
was, that if thieves, murderers, or robbers, registered 
as sanctuary men, should sally out and commit fresh 
offences, and retreat again, in^such cases they might be 
taken out of the sanctuary, and delivered up to justice. 
Henry was not remiss in abridging the pope's power, 
^^^^^while at the same time be professed the utmost suboiis- 
^^^^sion to his commands, and the greatest respect ior^ the 
'^^' clei^y. The pope at one time was soiar imposed upon 
by bis seeming attachment to tbe church, that he even 
invited him to renew the crusades for recovering tiie 
Holy Land. Henry's answer deserves to be remem- 
bered. He assured his holiness that no prince in 
Christendom would be mo;*e forward to undertake so 
glorious and necessary an expedition ; but, as his domi- 
nions lay very distant from Constantinople, it would be 
better to apply to the kings of France and Spain for 
their assistance; and in tlie mean time he"^vould go to 
their aid himself, as soon as all the differenees between 
the Christian pripces should be brought to an end. This 
was at once a polite refusal, and an oblique reproach. . 
^^^^^ But while be thus employed his power in lowering 
^K^^j^-^^J^he influence of the nobles and clergy, he was using 
W. 6very art to extend the privil^s oitbt people. In 
former reigns they were sure to suffer, on whatever side 
they fought, when they were unsuccessful. This ren^ 
dered each party desperate in a declared civil war, as 
no hopes of pardon remained, and consequently terrible- 
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slaughters were seen to ensue. He therefore procured 
an act, by which it was established, that no [^rson 
should be impeached or attainted for assisting the king 
for the time being, or, in other words, the sovereign 
who should be then actually in possession of the throne^ 
This excellent statute served to repress the desire of 
civil war, as many would naturally take arms in defence 
of that side on whicTi they were certain of losing nothing 
by a defeat ; and numbers would serve to intimidate re- 
bellion. Thus the common people, no longer main*» 
tained in vicious idleness by their superiors, were 
obliged to become industrious for their support. The 
nobility, instead of vying with each other in the num* 
ber and boldness of their retainers, acquired by degrees 
a more x;ivilised species of emulation; and endeavoured 
to excel in the splendour and elegance of their equi* 
pages, houses, and tables. In fact, the king^s greatest 
efforts were directed to promote trade and commerce, 
because this naturally introduced a spirit of liberty 
among the people, and disengaged them from all de* 
pendence, except upon the laws and the king. Before 
this great aera, all our towns owed their original to 
some strong castle in the neighbourhood, where some 
powerful lord generally resided. These were at once 
fortresses for protection, and prisons for all sorts of cri- 
minals. In this castle there was usually a garrison 
armed and provided, depending entirely on the noble- 
man's support and assistance. To these seats of pro- 
tection, artificers, victuallers, and shop-keepers> natu- 
rally resorted, and settled on some adjacent spot to fur- 
nish the lord and his attendants with all the necessaries 
they might require. The farmers also, and the husband* 
men in the neighbourhood, built their houses there, to 
be protected against the numerous gangs of robbers^ 
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Called Robertsmen, that hid themselves in the woodii 
by day, and infested the open country by night Henry 
endeavoured to bring the towns from such a neighbour* 
hood, by inviting the inhabitants to a more commercial 
situation. He attempted to teach them frugality, and a 
jus^ payment of debts, by his own example ; and never 
once omitted the rights of the merchant, in all his trea- 
ties with foreign princes. 
^*^^ But it must not be concealed, that, from a long con- 
"^^^^^ templation upon the relative advantages of money, he 
at last grew into a habit of considering it as valuable for 
itself alone. As he grew old, his avarice seemed to 
preponderate over his ambition ; and the methods be 
took to increase his treasures cannot be justified by his 
jBOst ardent admirers. He had found two ministers, 
Empson and Dudley, perfectly quali6ed to second his 
avaricious intentions. They were both lawyers; the 
first of mean bir^h, brutal manners, and an unrelenting 
temper ; the second better born and better bred^ but 
equally severe and inflexible. It was their usual prac* 
tice to cojnmit, by indictment, such persons to prison as 
they intended to oppress ; who could rarely recover their 
liberty, but by paying heavy fines, which were called mi- 
tigations and compositions. By degrees, as the ministers 
became more hardened in oppression, the very forms of 
law were omitted ; they determined in a summary way 
upon the properties of the subject, and confiscated their 
effects to the royal treasury. But the chief instruments 
of oppression employed by Empson and his associate 
were the penal statutes, which, without consideration of 
jrank, quality, or services, were rigidly put in execution 
against all men. 

<ih^ In this manner was the latter part of this active mon- 
arch *s reign employed in schemes to strengthen the 
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power of the crown, by amassing money, and extending 
the power of the people. He had the satisfaction about 
that time, of completing a marriage between Ar- a. d. 
thur, prince of Wales, and the infanta Catharine 1501. 
of Spain, which had been projected and negotiated dur- 
ing the course of seven years. But this marriage proved^ 
in the event, unprosperous. The young prince sick* 
ened and died in a few months after, very much a. d. 
regretted by the whole nation; and the princess 1502. 
was obliged shortly after to marry his second son Hen- 
ry, who was created prince of Wales in the room of his 
brother. The prince himself made all the opposition 
which a youth under twelve years of age was capable 
of; but, as the king persisted in his resolution, the mar* 
riage was, by the pope's dispensation, shortly after 
solemnised. 

The magnificence of these nuptials was soon after^ 
edipsed by the accidental arrival of the archduke Phi 
lip, with Joan his consort. These personages had em-- 
barked for Spain during the winter, in order to take th^^^**^ 
advantage of an invitation from the Castilians, who 
wished to confer the administration upon Philip. Meet« 
ing, however, with a violent tempest in their voyage, 
they were obliged to take shelter in Weymouth harbour^ 
where they were honourably received by sir John 
Trenchard, a gentleman of authority in the county of 
Dorset. The king being soon informed of their a.d. 
arrival, sent the earl of Arundel to compliment 1506. 
them on their escape, Hnd to inform them that be in* 
tended shortly paying them a visit in person. Philip 
knew that this was but a polite method of detaining 
bim ; and for the sake of dispatch, he resolved to anti- 
cipate his visit, and to have an interview with him at 
Windsor. Henry received him with lall the magnifi-* 
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cence possible, and with all seeming cordiality ; but re^ 
solved to reimburse himself for the expense of Ins pa^ 
geants, by advantages that would be more substan* 
tially conducive to his own interests and those of th^ 
imtion. There had been some years before a plot Car* 
tied on against him by the earl of Sufblk ; for which 
sir James Tyrrel and sir James Windham had been con* 
demned and executed, while Suffolk, the original con* 
triver, had made his escape into the Low Countries^ 
where he found protection from Philip. But he was 
now given up, at Henry's request ; and being brought 
over to England, be was imprisoned in the Tower. A 
treaty of commerce was also agreed upon between the 
two sovereigns ; which was at that time of the greatest 
b^iefit to England, and continues to remain the ground* 
work of commercial treaties to this day. 
Q.,.4/^X^ Henry, — having thus seen England in a great mea- 
.^^[J^J^ure civilised by his endeavours, his people paying tbdf 
taxes without constraint, the nobles confessing a just 
subordination, the laws alone inflicting punishment^ the 
towns beginnmg to live independent of the powerful, 
commerce every day increasing, the spirit of faction ex- 
tinguished, and foreigners either fearing England or seek<^ 
iog its alliance, — began to perceive the approaches of his 
end. He then resolved to reconcile himself to Heaven ; 
and, by distributing alms, founding religious houses, and 
granting a general pardon to all his subjects, to make an 
Apr. 21, atonement for the errors of bis reign. It was 
^ 1509* in this disposition that he died with the gout 
in the stomach, having lived fifty- two years, and reigncal 
^•M twenty- three. Since the times of Alfred, England bad 
^^^S^ not seen such another king. He rendered bis sufagecfal 
powerful and happy, and wrought a greater change io 
the manners of the people than it wa$ possible tasu{>^ 
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pose (X>uld be effected m so short a time. If he had any 
fault that deserves to be marked with reproacb, it was 
jthat^ having begtin his rdgn vc^ith oeconoiDy) as he grew 
pld his desires seemed 4:o chan^ their object frcrni the 
jLise of money to the pleasure of hoarding it. But he 
ought in this to be pardoned, as he only saved for the 
public ; the royal coffers bebg then the only treasury of 
the state ; and in proportion to the king's finances, the 
public might be said to be either rich or indigent. 

About this time all Europe, as well as England, 
seemed to rouse from the long lethargy in which it had 
continued for above twelve hundred years. France, 
Spain, Portugal, and Sweden, enjoyed excellent moa- 
archs, who encouraged and protected the rising arts, 
and spread the means of happiness. The Portuguese 
sailed round the Cape of Good Hope, under the com- 
mand of Vasquez de Gama ; and the Spaniards, under 
the conduct of Columbus, had made the discovery of 
the new world of America. It was by accident only that 
Henry had not a considerable share in these great naval 
discoveries; for Columbus, after meeting with many 
repulses from the courts of Portugal and Spain, sent his 
brother Bartholomew into England, in order to explain 
his projects to the king, and to crave his protection for 
the execution of them. Henry invited Columbus to 
England : but his brother, in returning, being taken by 
pirates, was detained in his voyage ; and Columbus, in 
the mean time, succeeding with Isabella, happily effect- 
ed his enterprise. Henry was not discouraged by this 
disappointment ; he fitted out Sebastian Cabot, a Vene- 
tian, dwelling at Bristol, and sent him westward a.d. 
in search of new countries. This adventurer 1497. 
discovered the main land of America to the north; 
then sailed southward, along the coast, and discovered 
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Newfoundland and other countries ; but returned with-^ 
XHit making any settlement. The king, soon after, ex* 
pended fourteen thousand pounds in building one sbip^ 
called the Great Harry. This was, properly speaking, 
the first ship in the English navy» Before tiiis period, 
when the king wanted a fleet, he had no other expedient 
but to hire ships from the merchants. 



END OF^ FIRST VOLUME. 
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